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—BUT THESE INVESTORS SUFFER NO LOSS, OR WORRY 
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or our business is safe investment. 
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We guarantee it 
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hundred million dollars has been invested 


not. 


in our Guaranteed Mortgages and Cer- 
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People who invest safely know that 
interest rates must vary with changing 
conditions. “Our ‘investors know, too, 
that our mortgages pay the marimum in- 
come consistent with safety. 

You are invited to write for detailed 
information. Mail the coupon for our 
booklet “Guaranteed Safety.” 
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The Preparation of 


WILLS AND TRUSTS 


¢ SECOND EDITION ¢ 
By 
DANIEL S. REMSEN 


of the New York Bar 


A Work of Preventive Jurisprudence 
designed to cause 


Wills and Trusts to be Rightly Written 


and so 





Avoid Litigation — Provide Adequate Administration 
Preserve Estates — Protect Beneficiaries 


Defend and Fulfil the Plans of the Maker 


CONTENTS 

Part I. A review of the substantive law of wills and trusts. 

Part II. A thorough analysis of the craftsmanship of building safe and 
sound dispositive and administrative clauses for Wills, Testa- 
mentary Trusts, Living Trusts, Charitable Trusts and Insurance 
Trusts (unfunded, funded and business). 

Part III. Plans and extracts from masterpieces of testamentary and 
living trusts. 

In one large volume. Over 1300 pages. Price $20.00 net. 


NOTE—The First Edition (1907) has been in constant 
demand and generously commended for its usefulness. 
A new and enlarged edition is now presented. 
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DEPICTING THREE CENTURIES IN THE GROWTH OF NEW YORK CITY 


Mural Paintings by Griffith Baily Coale in the new offices of the Fifth Avenue 
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by the British. Lower insert: Glimpse of New York of the present day. 
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A RECORD YEAR FOR TRUST BUSINESS 


ACCENTUATED DEMAND FOR FIDUCIARY PROTECTION 


S the curtain descends upon the 
year 1930, with its gloomy ensem- 
ble of business in reverse gear, un- 
employment distress and a lament- 

able crop of banking casualties, there 
emerges from the background a picture 
that is most striking in its appeal and con- 
trasts. As opposed to prevailing uncertain- 
ty and seemingly hopeless groping, it pro- 
jects into strong relief the great need and 
the essentials of the kind of protection and 
impregnable security which are made avail- 
able through the simple but enduring formu- 
las of modern trusteeship. Out of the tra- 
vail of the past year there comes increasing 
public quest and conviction that there must 
be some means of escape for the individual 
and the man of family from the drastic fluc- 
tuations of senseless speculation on the one 
hand and of unreasoning pessimism on the 
other. It is in that state of mind that the 
idea of trust service takes firm root and 
germinates. 

The appeal of responsible trust service, 
especially in times of business and financial 
depression, has never received such forceful 
affirmation as during the year now drawing 
to a close. While practically every type 
of business or financial enterprise is laboring 
in heavy seas, the facilities of the trust de- 
partments of trust companies and banks of 
the country have been keyed to high pitch. 
In contrast to the low ebb encountered in 


banking, investment, real estate and other 
departments, the atmosphere in the aver- 
age well-conducted trust department has 
continued dynamic with activity and new 
business. The records for 1930 will reveal 
that no year in the history of American 
trust company development has witnessed 
such emphasis in demand for fiduciary pro- 
tection and such increase in the volume of 
new trust business, notably in the form of 
living and testamentary trusts, life insur- 
ance trusts, custodianships and in the num- 
ber of new wills executed naming trust com- 
panies and banks as executors or trustees. 
The contrast to the general picture is to be 
found in the comparative comfort and 
freedom from financial loss or worries, 
vouchsafed to those whose financial affairs 
and estates have been entrusted to the ex- 
pert care of properly manned _ fiduciary 
organizations. 

It is the part of wisdom, at this turn of 
the year, for all those engaged in trust work 
to stop and reflect upon the experiences and 
developments of the past twelve months. 
This applies especially to those who are 
seeking to fashion new instruments and re- 
finements to spread the areas of fiduciary 
service to all classes of society. The caution 
needs to be brought home upon those who 
are novices in the field, and to banking and 
trust managements which fail to attach a 
due sense of importance or responsibility to 
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the functions exercised by trust depart- 
ments. The fact is that there are many 
trust officers who are handicapped or do 
not take their jobs seriously enough, and 
the fault usually rests with the men “higher 
up” rather than the individual. 


Modern trusteeship and trust service 
will measure up to its full responsibilities 
and vast opportunities only to the extent 
that the institutions sponsoring such service 
possess the necessary vision and tender 
whole-hearted support to the trust depart- 
ment. This demands a grip on fundament- 
als—the realization that the future of trust 
administration and its fruits belong to 
those who fully perceive that trusteeship is 
woven into the very heart of economic and 
social progress. The proof of this may be 
seen in the fact that trust business of the 
right quality flourishes in times of national 
stress and when all other departments of 
the bank or trust company languish. It 
has often been said in these pages and bears 
constant repetition that the only true way 
to success in trust business is first of all 
to give accent to the qualities of usefulness 
and service that inhere in efficient fiduciary 


performance. The profit end will inevitably 
take care of itself. Because of the intangible 
nature and its relation to the intensely 
human instincts of self-preservation, trust 
responsibility must submit itself above all 
other considerations to the tests of quality 


Therein lies the lesson of 1930. 
ooo 


SHARPENING THE TOOLS OF 
TRUST SERVICE AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


ONG usage and clinging to old 
methods are apt to blunt the tools 
employed in any line of business or 

profession. Renovations and improvements 
in technique are overdue in the field of 
trust service. This needs emphasis be- 
cause of the vast volume of present and 
prospective business flowing into trust de- 
partments. Whatever the ups and downs 
in general business, the coming decade will 
see far greater responsibility and number of 
appointments thrust upon corporate fiduci- 
aries than accumulated since the beginning 
of the present century. That prophecy is 
demonstrable by reason of the rapidly 
mounting velocity of new personal trust 


of service. 


oe 
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business, number of wills written and trust 
agreements recorded during the past de- 
cade. Itis confirmed by widening latitudes 
of trust service in alignment with life and 
business insurance, and scientific methods 
for creating and planning estates. Prob- 
ably the most significant development is 
the new application of principles of trustee- 
ship and commingling of common trust funds 
for handling investments. 

Standardization of trust law and instru- 
ments to the ’steenth degree is not one of 
the immediate objectives of trust service. 
The subject is something too intangible, 
intimately personal and varied in its prac- 
tical requirements. The cardinal requisites 
of integrity, of security and the peculiar 
qualities called into exercise, cannot be 
guaranteed either by blanket statutory 
prescription or printed forms. Nevertheless, 
there are a great many legal and admin- 
istrative obstructions that can and should 
be removed to enable trust departments to 
perform work more expeditiously and with 
greater safety. Practical experience points 
the way to improvements in trust depart- 
ment operations. A great cumbersome body 
of trust law and conflicting judicial decisions 
as to duties and responsibilities, are suscep- 
tible to a greater degree of clarification and 
reconcilements. To these tasks the new 
Committee on Fiduciary Legislation of the 
Trust Company Division, A. B. A., in co- 
operation with other legal committees work- 
ing on restatement of trust law and uniform 
trust instruments, may be expected to 
address themselves. 

Opportunity for constructive work lies 
ahead in connection with legislatures that 
will be in session this Winter. The excellent 
example set by New York in modernizing 
its laws of inheritance and descent as well 
as taxation of estates, may well stimulate 
other legislatures where ancient statutes 
survive. Fortunately, the passing year has 
yielded cumulative judicial decisions which 
promise the early elimination of multiple 
death duties on intangibles, including stocks 
as well as bonds. Relations with lawyers 
calls for cooperative efforts, in view of re- 
newed friction and threats against trust 
company activities in different cities and 
parts of the country. 

From the standpoint of trust administra- 
tion the coming year holds forth much 
promise. 
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CHALLENGE TO MORALE OF 
THE NATION 


UMAN destiny is inflexible in its de- 
mand. Through hardship and testing 

of the soul, nations and the individual 
go on “from strength to strength.” From 
travail of spirit and physical endurance are 
born the sinews that make for greater ac- 
complishment. To interpret the unhappy 
developments of the past year, and especi- 
ally of the closing months, in any other 
sense than as a challenge to the morale of 
nation is to yield to faint-hearted denial of 
those mighty forces of intelligence, initia- 
tive and enterprise which have always en- 
abled the American people to rise above 
stress or emergency. 

It serves no useful purpose to harp upon 
the actual or pathological evidences of busi- 
ness depression and of social distress which 
persist toward the close of the year, except 
to lay bare and seek to remove the primary 
and contributory causes. The recent sus- 
penion of the Bank of United States in New 
York, with its $160,000,000 deposits and 
the unprecedented total of 1023 banking 


suspensions during the current year up to 


the middle of December r, involving deposit 
liabilities of over $700,000,000, may seem 
appalling. A considerable portion of these 
banks have reopened or will resume busi- 
ness. Liquidation of assets will also materi- 
ally reduce the net deposit liabilities. How- 
ever, coming on top of unemployment, the 
prospects of a hard winter and the disllu- 
sionments in trade and industry, these nu- 
merous fatalities in the banking field have 
doubtless served to deepen the prevailing 
gloom and for a while arrest the fugitive 
signs of business recovery. 

The sane and invigorating viewpoint for 
business and financial leadership is to rea- 
lize that the stage is being cleared and set 
for more constructive and enduring pros- 
perity. Years hence the experiences of 1930 
will be reviewed as a pivotal point and the 
prelude to a new chapter of stabilization in 
industrial and especially in banking develop- 
ment. While bankers, at their conventions, 
have been “resoluting” and arguing about 
unit banks, branch banking and group 
banking, the unwritten law of “survival of 
the fittest” has been vigorously at work. 
[t has entailed much suffering and cruelty, 
especially to those whose funds have been 
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tied up in closed banks. But the process is 
inevitable. It has been a time of weeding 
as well as planting. 

Many banks have fallen by the wayside 
because of incompetency or unscrupulous 
and speculative management. It is safe to 
say, however, that fully four-fifths of the 
6,000 rural or smaller banks which have 
given up the ghost during the last decade, 
tying up over two billions of deposits, were 
victims of the same evolutionary trends 
which have changed the entire complexion 
of industrial and business management. It 
is also a reasonable conclusion that the 
heavy toll of bank suspensions this year will 
give renewed stimulus to the demand for 
branch banking extension and concentra- 
tion into larger units. More than half of 
the entire nation’s banking power already 
is centered in 250 large banks and trust 
companies. Over 42 per cent of aggregate 
banking resources is represented in branch 
banking institutions. Significant is the 
fact that bank mergers, especially in smaller 
communities, have again assumed epidemic 
proportions. 


2°, o, o, 
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PREVENTION OF MORTALITY 
IN BANKING 


HE heavy mortality among banks 
during the closing months of the year 

is not at all symptomatic of funda- 
mental banking conditions. There is no 
semblance of any breakdown of the mone- 
tary and credit structures, such as had to 
be reckoned with periodically before the 
Federal Reserve System was established. 
The assurance that this country is proof 
against panics, such as experienced before 
the day of centralized reserve banking and 
flexible currency, calls for no qualification. 
The Federal Reserve stands as an impreg- 
nable bulwark. Credit and reserve resources 
are available in abundance, not only to 
ward off any contingency, but also to sup- 
ply the means for business recovery when 
the American people have cast off their 
dejection. 


The suspension of the Bank of United 
States removes a sore spot in the New York 
banking field which has caused anxiety 
ever since the stock market collapse in 1929. 
This closure as well as those attributable 
to the failure of the Caldwell enterprises 
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and the A. B. Banks Company chain in the 
South, may all be laid to bad judgment, 
speculative management and frozen credits. 
In so far as group banking is concerned, 
the indictment against the BancoKentucky 
Corporation furnishes no ground for criti- 
cism of other important group banking or 
bank holding corporations which are con- 
servatively managed and have brought 
about added security and solvency in the 
areas in which they operate. 

If the 1930 record yields any one lesson 
more important than all others, it is the 
crying need for strong leadership in bank- 
ing. The obligation rests upon the banking 
fraternity to clean house through voluntary 
agencies, and insistence upon higher stand- 
ards of management. The result must be to 
direct public disfavor to any banking insti- 
tution which fails to toe the mark or re- 
fuses to submit to discipline. It is signifi- 
cant that the atmosphere was quickly 
cleared and confidence was restored in New 
York when the Clearing House Association 
took the reins and by joint action assured 
depositors of the Bank of United States of 
securing loans up to 50 per cent of their 
deposits in the closed institution. The inci- 
dent furnished clear proof of the power and 
influence wielded by Clearing House cooper- 
ation in stabilizing banking conditions. 
Therein lies the best and most effective 
solution of major problems in American 
banking; namely, the type of voluntary 
supervision and control which stamps out 
bad practice and danger in the incipient 
stages. 

In the final analysis the salvation and 
security of American banking rests with 
the extension of Clearing House organiza- 
tion. Supervision and examination through 
such agency has proven far more efficient 
than legislative formulas or official surveil- 
lance by either federal or state authorities. 
These latter appear to function only when 
the horse is out of the stable. At the same 
time it is noteworthy that banking suspen- 
sions have been most numerous in state 
jurisdictions where supervision is feeble; 
where charters have been too freely granted; 
where undercapitalization is tolerated and 
too much license has been granted in tying 
up assets in non-liquid loans or securities. 
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DEFILEMENT OF THE TITLE 
“TRUST COMPANY” 


ANY of the one thousand or more 
banks which closed their doors during 
1930, carried the words ““Trust Com- 
pany” in their corporate titles. With the 
exception of one institution in Kentucky, 
practically none of these banks conducted 
either trust business or trust departments. 
In other words, they were“trust companies” 
in name only and to that extent sailed under 
false colors. The unsavory atmosphere 
created by certain types of “investment 
trusts” has also contributed to public con- 
fusion as to the implication of the word 
“trust.” 


In the interests of sound and legitimate 
trust administration it is high time to call a 
halt to such deception and corruption of the 
title ‘trust company.” Laws are necessary 
in the various states to strictly limit that 
title to trust companies or banks. which are 
actually equipped to assume trust respon- 
sibility or honestly propose to avail them- 
selves of such powers. Applications for trust 
powers and use of the title “trust company”’ 
should be granted by the state supervisory 
authorities and the Federal Reserve Board 
only after absolute assurance that such 
applications are made in good faith. Rea- 
sonable time may be allowed any applicant 
to install a trust department and build up a 
proper organization. 

There are many national banks and state 
banks as well as so-called ‘“‘trust companies” 
which have applied for and secured trust 
powers, but have made no effort to live up 
to such functions and in some instances have 
no real intention of doing so. They use the 
words ‘‘trust company” because they lend 
dignity. The writer has entered the doors 
of fine looking marble bank buildings with 
the words “trust company” blazed over the 
top or on windows and has found nothing 
resembling either a trust officer or a trust 
department. In more than one instance he 
was greeted with looks of blank amazement 
and inquiry among clerks: ‘Hey, Jim, have 
we got a trust officer?” 

The problem of weeding out the para- 
sitical misuse of the title “trust company”’ 
is one that the Trust Company Division of 
the American Bankers Association and Cor- 
porate Fiduciary Associations must tackle 
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without compromise. The banks and trust 
companies which are active in the trust 
field and alert as well as qualified in the per- 
formance of trust service, owe it to them- 
selves as well as to the public to insist upon 
due legislative and supervisory restraint. 
Where institutions have for years employed 
the title or have received authority to exer- 
cise trust functions and have made no effort 
to justify such grants, they should be given 
the alternative of either equipping them- 
selves or abandon the words “trust com- 
pany” in their titles. 
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CORPORATE TRUSTEESHIP AND 
PHILANTHROPY 


HE generous impulses animating the 
American people in periods of emer- 
gency or wide distress have never 

before yielded such a great flow of relief 
funds, gifts and bequests as during the year 
now closing. Despite the impairment of in- 
come and hardships imposed upon a large 
area of our population by business depres- 
sion, unemployment and loss occasioned by 
drastic decline in security values, there has 
been noble response to appeals made through 
community chests, unemployment relief 
committees and organized charities. Even 
in greater abundance large funds have been 
made available through endowments, be- 
quests and distributions under will, a large 
proportion of which is being administered 
under the direction of trust companies and 
banks as trustees. It is estimated that the 
total of endowments and philanthropic dis- 
tribution for 1930 will reach the huge sum of 
three billions of dollars which is a reasonable 
figure, considering that two and a half bil- 
lion was thus allotted in 1929 and $2,330,- 
600,000 in 1928, according to reliable 
statistical reports. 


One of the most timely bestowals for the 
needs of charity and to alleviate suffering, 
especially during the Yuletide and year-end 
season, is the distribution of $4,500,000 
made available recently from the Conrad 
Hubert estate when the accounting of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York and 
C. Bertram Plante, as trustees under the 
will, was approved by Surrogate Foley. The 
distribution is being made by the trustees 
to charitable and educational institutions 
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designated after much preliminary investi- 
gation by former President Calvin Coolidge, 
former Governor of New York Alfred Smith, 
and Julius Rosenwald, as a committee of 
prominent citizens selected by the trustees 
in accordance with the benevolent pro- 
visions in the Hubert will. 


This distribution of $4,500,000 from the 
residuary of the Hubert estate is noteworthy 
from another angle. When Mr. Hubert died 
the securities other than those of close cor- 
porations made available for charitable and 
elucational organizations as comprising 
three-fourths of the residuary estate, were 
inventoried at about $5,000,000. It is highly 
significant that during a time when there 
has been a general and drastic shrinkage in 
security and other values that the Bankers 
Trust Company and Mr. Plante, as trustees, 
were able to realize $6,000,000, or one mil- 
lion more than inventoried value and which 
also becomes available for welfare and edu- 
cational work. This enhancement was se- 
cured through intelligent investing and 


SEWARD PROSSER 


Chairman of Bankers Trust Company, of New York who 
served as chairman of the voluntary Emergency Employ- 
ment Committee of New York, composed cf seven hundred 
representative business and professional leaders, which 
raised a fund of $8,269,000 providing employment for 
more than 20,000 people to the end of this winter. 
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reinvestment in government and _ liquid 
securities. It provides a remarkable testi- 
monial of the wisdom of entrusting estate 
and trust funds, whether intended for bene- 
ficiaries or public distribution, to the expert 
care of responsible corporate trustees in 
association with an individual trustee, 
intimately familiar with the testator’s 
wishes. The handling of the Hubert trust 
fund, while probably one of the largest dis- 
tributions of the kind, is typical of similar 
excellent performances by corporate trustees 


of the right selection. 
skeptically inclined this message, 


go de & 
[I] 
coming down through the centuries, 


GOOD TIDINGS 
BRING you good tidings.” To the 
is hardly attuned to arouse any seasonal 
response at this turn of the year. The 


domestic and the international horizon is 
smeared over with black headlines to those 
who are accustomed to rely for their im- 
pressions or convictions by burying their 
noses deep in the morning newspaper. 
Crime and disrespect for constitutional law 


are rampant over our fair land. Disarma- 
ment conferences slide off into blind alleys. 
World peace is apparently as far off as ever. 
Military, naval, airplane and submarine 
construction among the European powers 
proceeds at a pace that suggests unfeigned 
dread of more wars of catastrophic dimen- 
sions that stagger the imagination. Exploits 
of science and chemistry, instead of mo- 
tivated by reasons of humanity, are ‘trans- 
lated in terms of destructive warfare. Dic- 
tatorships and political revolutions render 
uneasy the few remaining crowned neads. 
In the background stalk the sinister designs 
at Moscow with communism most vocal 
wherever there is opportunity for fomenting 
disorder or rebellion to the authorities. 
Such is the indigo picture dished up to 
the habitual newspaper reader, whose 
migrations vary little from between the 
breakfast table to the office or the work- 
shop. He is apt to see only the froth; the 
transitory which is magnified by scarehead 
specialists. He fails to sense the deeper cur- 
rents in economic, political and cultural life 
which labor quietly and patiently toward 
the day when the skies will brighten, as 
they are bound to. No one will deny that 
there is much suffering, hunger and misery 
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in the world; that there is political restive- 
ness and that every country has its particu- 
lar residue of malcontents. But through it 
all there is a steady groping and reaching 
toward more enlightened solvents. Political 
spokesmen and intrigue notwithstanding, 
the great mass of humanity is intent upon 
articles of peace, of international and social 
justice. Gradually, the present infected 
state of mind of the masses and even of 
businessmen will yield to budding hopes 
and as so often occurs, the triumph appears 
when the situation looks most hopeless. 
The better day will come despite economic 
or political entanglements. 

One of the greatest helps toward restora- 
tion of faith and confidence in the country, 
would be to dispossess scareheads about 
business depression, unemployment, crime 
and all similar topics from the front pages of 
newspapers. As President Hoover said in 
his message to Congress, the forces of con- 
structive progress, of greater achievement 
and those which inhere in our unimpaired 
wealth, cannot be long halted. This country 
will again lead all others in economic re- 
covery. The next decade will witness re- 
newed prosperity based upon actualities 
rather than speculative insanity. 


NOT A FUTURISTIC DESIGN 


NEWLY COMPLETED SKYSCRAPER FOR THE IRVING 
Trust Co. oF NEW YORK, SHOWING TRINITY 
CHURCH IN THE FOREGROUND 
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SAFE DEPOSIT BOX LIABILITY 


HE low fee exacted by banks and 
trust companies in the rental of safe 
deposit boxes has frequently raised 

the question of limiting liability as lessor 
or bailee by statutory enactment. Discus- 
sion on the subject has been renewed by 
the enactment of a law in Iowa which 
definitely limits liability for loss and sub- 
ject to voluntary agreement written in the 
lease or contract regulating the use of a 
safe deposit box by the customer. The 
stipulations as to limited liability are as 
follows: 

“Limit its liability for any loss by negli- 
gence to such maximum amount as may be 
so stipulated, not less, however, than three 
hundred times the annual rental of 
box or safe. 

“‘Stipulate they shall in no event be liable 
for loss of money, jewelry or such other 
articles as may be so excepted against in 
such lease or contract. 

“Stipulate that evidence tending to prove 
that securities, money, valuables or other 
articles were left in any such box, or safe 


such 


upon the last entry by such customer or 


his authorized agent, and that the same or 
any part thereof were found missing upon 
subsequent entry, shall not be sufficient to 
raise a presumption that the same were 
lost by any negligence or wrongdoing for 
which such lessor is responsible, or put upon 
the lessor the burden of proof that such 
alleged loss was not the fault of the lessor.”’ 

Bank and trust company officials are 
divided in their opinion as to advisability 
of statutory limitation or reliance upon the 
practice of courts in following the common 
law which holds the bank liable only in 
case negligence is shown on the part of the 
bank. Some bankers maintain that there 
should be no liability because of the low 
and unremunerative fees charged as an ac- 
commodation to patrons. Others approve 
the statutory law because of the vast vol- 
ume of wealth now on deposit and the many 
ingenious devices to break down the bar- 
riers of safety with their unavoidable haz- 
ards, claiming that the safe deposit box 
rental is not insurance but a service. Still 
another group of bankers, especially such 
as carry insurance covering safe deposit 
box renters, believe that it is better bank- 
ing to accept liability. 


TRUST FUNDS DEPOSITED IN 
BANKS 


ASH balances belonging to estates 
being administered by banks or trust 
companies, and which are on deposit 
with the banking department of the institu- 
tion involved, do not become preferred 
claims in the event of a failure of the bank 
or trust company according to an opinion 
recently delivered by the Attorney General 
of Florida. In this jurisdiction, as well as 
many other state jurisdictions and the 
national banking system, the statute re- 
quires that the banking department post 
with the trust department ample security. 
The attorney general pointed out that 
the purpose of the statute in requiring such 
deposit was in order to limit the right of 
preference against the banking department 
in so far as the deposit of trust funds was 
concerned. This limitation was established 
at the value of the securities pledged tose- 
cure such deposits. If full and adequate 
securities for uninvested trust funds should 
be taken by the trust department, there 
would be no occasion to resort to any other 
assets in satisfaction of the trust deposit. 
Where the trust department fails to take 
full and adequate security as required by 
law, it is of course a breach of duty, but the 
penalty for the breach is not required to be 
visited upon the bank and its general 
depositors by allowing the trust funds a 
preferred status. 

The attorney general concluded that 
those interested in uninvested trust funds 
must look to the liquidation of the securi- 
ties placed for their protection, and if such 
securities are insufficient to pay the trust 
funds in full they must then look for their 
protection and share with the general 
creditors of the institution for whatever 
amount is found to be insufficient to dis- 
charge the trust claim in full. The securities 
which the statute requires must be pledged 
with the state by each trust company would 
be applicable to any claim arising out of the 
breach of duty involved in the failure to 
take adequate security for uninvested trust 
balances, but these securities may be re- 
sorted to only when when the breach of 
duty has been established and a decree of 
court obtained which would operate as a 
judgment lien against the securities held 
by the state. 
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DOUBLE COMMISSIONS OF 
EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES 


HE recent decisions of the Surrogates’ 
T Court of Kings County in Matter of 

Jackson and Matter of Rappold, clari- 
fying the present law of New York State on 
the right of an executor and trustee to take 
full commissions for acting in both capaci- 
ties, and which was discussed at length in 
the November issue of Trust CoMPANIES, 
has given rise to considerable discussion as 
to what action should be taken in order to 
clarify the concededly unsatisfactory con- 
dition existing at the moment. 

The Brooklyn Bar Association has re- 
cently appointed a special commission for 
the purpose of considering the situation and 
reporting its recommendations to the end 
that some legislative clarification of the 
questions involved might be attained. In 
view of the fact that there are fifteen differ- 
ent rules applicable to varied states of fact 
arising out of this question, it would seem 
that the only conceivable mode of clarifica- 
tion is through the legislature. The action 
of the Brooklyn Bar Association deserves to 
be followed by corporate fiduciaries, asso- 
ciations in New York State and in other 
states having a similar method of compen- 
sating executors and trustees. With no 
thought of laying down a suggested rule to 
be followed, but merely in order to provoke 
discussion, it is suggested that probably 
the following rule would be workable: 

In all cases a full commission as executor 
shall be allowed upon completion of the 
executor’s duties; in all trusts the statutory 
rate of commission shall apply upon all trust 
income collected and a further commission 
on corpus allowed equal to one-half the 
regular rate of executor’s commissions on 
corpus, where the trust terminates within 
five years, a full commission at the regular 
rate to apply in the case of all trusts which 
continue for more than five years. 
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EXECUTORS’ RIGHT TO 
PROBATE 


N executor has no right to petition for 

probate which is superior to that of a 

devisee, legatee, testamentary trus- 

tee or guardian according to the ruling of 

the Surrogates’ Court of New York County 
In Matter of Wells, decided recently. 

In this case the will named three indi- 
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viduals as executors and trustees. A codicil 
revoked the designation of one of the execu- 
tors and appointed a fourth person as an 
executor in the place of the person whose 
designation had been revoked. After the 
testator’s death, the person whose appoint- 
ment as executor had been revoked by the 
codicil petitioned for the probate of the will 
and codicil in his capacity as testamentary 
trustee. Subsequently the remaining execu- 
tors presented a petition to probate the will 
and codicil, which was not entertained be- 
cause of the pendency of the prior proceed- 
ing. Thereupon the remaining executors 
made a motion to stay all proceedings in 
connection with the first petition by the 
testamentary trustee and to allow them to 
probate the will on the ground that an execu- 
tor had a prior right to petition for probate, 
and also, that the testator, in revoking the 
appointment as executor in his codicil, in- 
tended to revoke the designation as testa- 
mentary trustee. 

The Court held that the basic test of au- 
thority to propound the will is the interest 
of the proponent in the estate. An executor 
has no prior right to petition for probate. 
The Court further held that the codicil did 
not revoke the designation as testamentary 
trustee, since the offices of trustee and execu- 
tor are distinct and the duties separate, and 
a codicil only revokes so much of the will 
as is inconsistent with its terms. 
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CONDITION OF ALL BANKS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


HE Federal Reserve Board has made 
a compilation of the financial condi- 
tion of all banks in the United States, 
embracing 7,403 national and 17,227 state 
institutions, based on June 30, 1930, returns, 
which reveals the strong position in which 
banking remains while business is running 
at low ebb. It is interesting to note that 
loans and investments of all banks increased 
during the second quarter of the current 
year $722,000,000 to the level of $58,108,- 
000,000, and due to an increase of $790,- 
000,000 in investments with decrease of 
$68,000,000 in loans. For the year ended 
last June, loans and investments decreased 
$366,000,000. Deposits of all banks of 
$54,953,000,000, of which $34,398,000,000 
was in state institutions, show only a slight 
decrease of the first half of the year. 
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THE LAST OF THE TILDEN 
TRUST 


| HE failure of the ‘Tilden Trust” 
iT which has been the subject of endless 

litigation since the death of Samuel 
J. Tilden, one-time Democratic candidate 
for President, in the ‘year 1886, has at 
length reached the final chapter of settle- 
ment. This case has been the subject of 
frequent comment as a melancholy example 
of the covetousness of relatives seeking to 
divert to their own use, the generous public 
benefactions of the testator. The final 
settlement was signed recently when Surro- 
gate Slater of Westchester County signed 
a decree which ends litigation and assigns 
to the widow of one of the original execu- 
tors, the few remaining dollars of a trust 
amounting to over $5,000,000 at the time 
of its creation and designed as the residue of 
the Tilden estate for the maintenance of a 
free library or reading room in New York 
City or other educational objects. 

The Tilden Trust was overthrown by the 
Court of Appeals in 1891 because of “‘in- 
definiteness and uncertainty in objects and 
purposes,’’ notwithstanding that legal minds 
defended the trust provision as giving the 
trustees election to bestow the residue upon 
the benefactions named in the instrument. 
The relatives of the testator, however, suc- 
ceeded in having the trust declared void. 
The court decision was the direct cause of 
the New York Legislature passing a law in 
1893 which sought to protect charitable or 
educational trusts from successful attack 
on account of indefiniteness as indicated by 
the court. Asa result of the passage of this 
law, the contesting relatives were in further 
litigation, compelled to make terms which 
resulted in a division of the estate and the 
allotment of $2,000,000 for the establish 
ment of the Tilden Foundation of the New 
York Public Library, which was later joined 
with the Astor and Lenox interests in the 
establishment of the New York Public 
Library. 
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CANADA DEVELOPING NEW 
SOURCES OF WEALTH 
LTHOUGH general business in Can- 
ada has reacted in sympathy with 
world-wide economic influences, there 
has been no pause during 1930 in building 
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up new resources and laying the foundation 
for greater development. Railroads have 
been actively extending their facilities; 
water power development is proceeding at 
satisfactory rate and immense new areas of 
fertile land are being opened. As contrasted 
with the materially lower percentages in the 
United States, the first nine months of 1930 
showed a decline of 18 per cent in bank 
debits. Total assets of the eleven chartered 
banks aggregated $3,228,000,000 at the close 
of September. 

Some interesting facts about Canada are 
shown in a recent compilation issued by the 
National Development Bureau. Within the 
past twenty years up to the close of 1929, 
bank deposits have increased from $349,- 
573,000 to $2,468,504,000; population from 
5,371,000 to 9,797,000; agricultural wealth 
from $1,787,103,000 to $7,978,633,000; oc- 
cupied lands from 63,422,000 to 140,888,000 
acres; manufactures from $481,053,000 to 
$3,769,847,000; imports from $177,931,000 
to $1,298,993,000; exports from $177,431,- 
000 to $1,182,412,000 and railway mileage 
from 18,140 to 41,190 miles. It is note- 
worthy that Canada is today the third 
largest gold producing country. 
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TWELFTH MID-WINTER TRUST 
CONFERENCE 


NEW plan is to be observed at the 
twelfth Annual Midwinter Trust Con- 

ference, to be held in New York Feb- 
ruary 17th, 18th and 19th, at the Hotel Com- 
modore, under the auspices of the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bank- 
ers Association. These annual gatherings 
are regarded as the “post-graduate course” 
in practical trust operation and attract 
trust men from all parts of the country who 
are on the “firing line” of operation and de- 
velopment. 

The forthcoming conference will be di- 
vided into three classifications. The first 
day’s session will be for the younger men 
engaged in trust department promotion and 
new business work. The second day’s ses- 
sions will be devoted to practical and live 
phases of trust department operations, en- 
listing particularly the junior officers and 
assistant trust officers. The third will be 
for presidents and executive vice-presidents 
who dictate policies and administration. 
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BLENDING OF ULTRA-MODERN AND CLASSIC STYLE IN THE MAIN BANKING ROOM OF THE 
First NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 
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HIGH MORTALITY IN 





BANKING AND THE REMEDY 


GUARDING AGAINST POOR CREDITS AND FROZEN ASSETS 


GILBERT T. STEPHENSON 
Vice-president, Equitable Trust Company of Wilmington, Del., and President of Trust Company Division, 
American Bankers Association 


(Icpriror’s NOTE: 
mentally sound the high mortality rate 


While banking conditions generally in the United States are funda- 
of over 1,000 banking suspensions during 1930 


and of over 6000 during the past decade, present acute problems which demand frank 


recognition and adequate remedies. 


hank failures to poor credit management. 


Wr. Stephenson attributes the principal cause of 
The formula for prevention, according to Mr. 


Stephenson, is that bankers imust make themselves masters of the subtleties of credit and 


erperts in 
undertaking to diagnose and prescribe 
SUCCESSFUL 


Inaster of 


banker 
credit. 
bank's stock in 


must be a 
Credit is the 
trade. The banker, 
at his peril and at the peril, as well, of his 
stockholders and depositors, must 
credits as a 


know his 
manufacturer knows his prod- 
ucts and a merchant, his goods. 

ilow very important it is for a banker to 
be a master of credit is shown by the vicissi- 
tudes of American banks since 1920. There 
were about 30,000 banks in the United States 
in 1920. Since then there have been over 
6.000 bank failures. That is to say, one bank 
in five in this country has closed its doors 
since 1920. There have been about 1,000 bank 
failures during the past vear. This excessive- 
ly high rate of mortality has not been con- 
fined to any one section of the country, nor 
oO any one type of bank. 
nk failures north, east, south, and west; 
failures of state and national banks; fail- 
ures of independent banks as well as chain 
anks. 


There have been 


The principal cause of these failures has 
een poor credit management. In only a 
small percentage of the cases has there been 
defaleation or embezzlement or rascality of 
any kind. Instead, bankers have been unable 
to say no to bad credit risks, have accepted 
insufficient or unliquid collateral, and thus 
have filled their vaults with frozen 
Bank failures are the fruits of frozen assets ; 
frozen assets are the fruits of bad credits; 
and bad credits are the fruits of the bank- 
ing business being carried on by men who 
are not masters of credit. Depositors and 
stockholders find themselves caught in this 
vicious circle. 





assets. 


Can there be any disagreement anywhere 
along the line as to the necessity of a. suc- 
cessful banker being a master of credit? 


bank management rather than aspiring to be general business doctors and 
for all the ailments of business.) 


Master of Finance 

Must a successful banker be a master of 
finance as well? To this question there are 
two aspects. First, does the successful 
operation of his bank require it? Second. 
does his duty by his customers require it? 

A bank, the same as any 
corporation, must 
laws of 


other business 
be operated according to 
economics. No matter how much 
of a master of credit the banker may be or 
how safe or liquid his 
cannot carry on 


loans 
unless his 


may be, he 
income is more 


than his expense. At this point many bank- 


ers fail. They know how to make 
but they do not know how to save it. 


pour income in at 


money 

They 
the spigot by way of in- 
terest and discounts and income from invest- 
ments, and draw out expense at the pbung- 
hole by way of excessive overhead and oper- 
ating costs and are surprised at the end of 
the fiscal year to find that they have secarce- 
ly more than enough left to pay their divi- 
dends. 

The extent to which this is true is shown 
by the fact that in 1927, 966 national banks 
operated at a that 2,000 more earned 
less than 5 per cent on their invested capital, 
and that between 1924 and 1928 the average 
earnings of all the banks in the agricultural 
states was less than 14% per cent. No busi- 
ness—financial or industrial—ecan operate 
safely on any such narrow margin of profits. 
The stockholders and the depositors have a 
right to insist that their bankers be masters 
of finance, at least, to the extent of properly 
financing their own institutions. 

What of the Customer? 

What of the customers? What of their 
financial problems? What business of the 
banker is it to discuss and advise about 
the money matters of his customers so long 


loss, 
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as their credit relations with the bank are 
above reproach? 

The banker, as a credit man, is, day by 
day, delving into the financial affairs of his 
customers. He must do so if he is to act 
intelligently as to extending or continuing 
or withdrawing credit. He will inevitably 
acquire—by experience if not by special, 
systematic study—a degree of proficiency in 
solving financial problems. He can, at least, 
read financial statements and tell his cus- 
tomer why the latter is or is not entitled to 
credit and make suggestions whereby he may 
improve his credit situation. 

I have been impressed with the fact that 
many customers do not get the full benefit 
of their banks because they have never been 
tuught what is required of a good bank cus- 
tomer. They have never had impressed upon 
them the necessity of carrying adequate bal- 
ances, of giving prompt attention to maturi- 
ties, of keeping books of account, of fur- 
nishing accurate and not merely estimated 
financial statements, and of not overdrawing 
their accounts. These, all agree, are only 
the A. B. C.’s of financing. Yet, experience 
teaches us, many estimable men do not seem 
to have mastered even the A. B. C.’s. 

I have in mind a man with a large landed 


estate. He was having difficulty financing 
because his account was not attractive to 
banks. I explained to him in simple lan- 


guage bank requirements as to balances, ma- 
turities, books of accounts, financial state- 
ments, 2nd overdrafts. When I was through 
he thanked me and said that nobody had 
ever explained those things to him. In so 
saying he was, without meaning to do so, 
bringing reproach upon the four or five local 
banks that had handled his accounts but had 
not had the courage to explain to him why 
his bank account was not desirable. He was 
the big property-owner of the community and 


timid local bankers gave him excuses in- 
stend of real reason for not extending him 
credit. 


What Bankruptcy Figures Reveal 
The seriousness of the situation with re- 
gard to the financial problems of bank cus- 
tomers is revealed by recently published 
bankruptey figures. During the last fiscal 
year—June 30, 1929-1930—there were 62,845 
bankruptcies in the United States involving 


$948,257,731 liabilities. Of the bankrupts, 
4472 were farmers; 29,067, wage earners; 
13.580, merchants, 1,386, manufacturers; 


1,378, professional men; and 10,665 unclassi- 
fied. The net amount realized by the credi- 
tors of these bankrupts will be about one dol. 
lar out of ten. That is to say, it will pay 
the average creditor of a bankrupt to settle 
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for ten cents on the dollar rather than to let 
the debtor go through bankruptcy court. 
Think of the economic waste involved in 
these bankruptcies—nearly a_ $1,000,000,00C 
of debts worth ten cents on the dollar, a 
clear loss of nearly $900,000,000. 

Lest one think that this is due to the busi- 
ness depression that started in October, 1928, 
let me say that during the fiscal year 192s- 
29, which was regarded as a prosperous year, 
there were 57,280 bankruptcies involving 
over $883,000,000 in liabilities. That bank- 
ruptcies are increasing at a disturbing rate. 
entirely apart from current business condi- 
tions is shown by the fact that there were 
only 22,812 bankruptcies in 1921 as compared 
with 57,280 in 1929—an increase of 260 per 
cent in eight years. 

A mere statement of the number of bank- 
ruptcies and the amount of liabilities in.- 
volved tells ly a small part of the story. 
The Yale Institute of Human Relations and 
the Yale Law School, in ecnjunction with the 
United States Department of Commerce and 
with Judge William Clark of the United 
States District Court of New Jersey, have 
recently been making a clinical study of the 
causes of bankruptey. Professor Douglass of 
the Yale Law School, who is conducting this 
study, lists the six main causes for bank- 
ruptey as follows: 

1. Failure to keep proper books of account, 

2. Negligence in applying bookkeeping 
facts, 

3. Diverting funds from the business for 
speculation and extravagant living, 

4. Giving too much credit, 

». Accepting too much credit, and 


3. Errors in judgment. 


Everyone of these, except the sixth, relates 
directly to finance and is avoidable. Judge 
Clark, in whose court the clinic is being con- 
ducted, says that 75 per cent of the failures 
in the United States could be avoided by the 
application of sound personal and business 
conduct in the handling of money-matters. 

setween 1918-30 the national banks of the 
United States devoted one-eighth of their ex- 
penses to coverage for losses which was about 
oO per cent more than they paid out for taxes 
and more than half the amount they paid 
for salaries and wages. “At the demise of 
once-promising enterprises,” says a leading 
banking journal, “the banker necessarily 
joins in the grief. He is the silent partner 
of American business and in the vital sup- 
port he gives it is not always possible for him 
to obtain adequate security. When his client 
gives up the ghost the banker is usually com- 
pelled to contribute to the funeral expenses.” 


(Continued on page 820) 

















RECOVERY ON THE 1931 BUSINESS HORIZON 
REASSURING CONSENSUS OF LEADING SPOKESMEN 


(Eprror’s Nore: Although guarded in making any definite commitments as to when 
the tide of business and industry will change toward improvement and normal, there 
runs through all the observations for 1931 a conviction that the fundamental economic 


strength of the nation must soon begin to assert itself. 


Judged from the standpoint of 


previous periods of depression, the present visitation has already been of longer duration 


than decreed by precedent. 


On the other hand there is no general belief that prosperitu 


will again come overnight, but that recovery will come slowly but sure, now that extreme 
liquidation has sterilized and cleared the avenues of obstruction.) 


ECONOMIC INTEGRITY OF iE NATION 
PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER 


HE fundamental strength of the na- 
tion’s ecomonice life is unimpaired. In 
the larger view the major forces of 
the depression now lie outside the United 
States, and our recuperation has been retard- 
ed by the unwarranted degree of fear and 
apprehension created by these outside forces. 

There are many factors which give encour- 
agement for the future. The fact that we 
are holding from 80 to 85 per cent of our 
normal activities and incomes: that our ma- 
jor financial and industrial institutions have 
come through the storm unimpaired; that 
price levels of major commodities have re- 
mained approximately stable for some time: 
that a number of industries are showing 
signs of increasing demand: that the world 
at large is readjusting itself to the situation, 
all reflect grounds for confidence. 

We should remember that these occasions 
have heen met many times before, that they 
are but temporary, that our country is today 
stronger and richer in resources, in equip- 
ment, in skill than ever in its history. We 
are in an extraordinary degree self-sustain- 
ing, we will overcome world influences and 
will lead the march of prosperity as we have 
always done hitherto. 

Economie depression cannot be cured by 
legislative action or executive pronounce- 
ment. Economic wounds must be healed by 
the action of the cells of the economic body, 
the producers and consumers’ themselves. 
Recovery can be expedited and its effects 
mitigated by cooperative action. Our people 
are responding to these impulses in remark- 
able degree.— (From message to Congress.) 


U. S. WILL LEAD WORLD IN RECOVERY 


ANDREW W. MELLON 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


Anyone whose memory goes back even a 
few years knows that depressions have al- 
ways followed periods of overexpansion, re- 
gardless of what political party is in power. 
Furthermore, such depressions have been, al- 
most without exception, the result of world 
conditions and consequently have not been 
confined to any one country, but have been 
worldwide in extent. 

Now we are in the midst of another busi- 
ness and industrial depression. Like the 
earlier ones, it is world-wide in extent and 
has resulted from much the same causes. It 
was not caused by speculation in stocks, 
though that was a factor, of course, in the 
situation. Its underlying causes were deeper 
than that, and may be traced primarily to 
overproduction of certain commodities, espe- 
cially raw materials, both in this country 
and abroad. With our great internal organi- 
zation, our vast resources, our unparalleled 
domestic buying power and the indomitable 
spirit of our people, we shall be among the 
first of all nations to recover and to resume 
the onward march of progress. 

Production processes in agriculture and in- 
dustry were enlarged throughout the world 
to supply the needs created by four years of 
almost universal war. Those needs, having 
been supplied in the ten years that had 
elapsed since the war ended, there developed 
a lack of balance between production and 
consumption in certain commodities, result- 
ing in a falling off of prices of these com- 
modities, and a consequent collapse in the 
buying power of many countries, accentuated 
in some cases by political upheavals as well 
as dislocations of trade. 
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DEPRESSION HAS BEEN OVERDONE 


BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, Jr., Ph. D. 


Economist of the Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York 


Following the stock market crash late in 
1929, business entered into a period of reces- 
sion, which developed into real depression in 
the first quarter of 1930. 
ness crisis. 


There was no busi- 
Business crises come when mer- 
chants and manufacturers have a large vol- 
ume of quick debt and slow assets. The com- 
mercial credit situation was impregnably 
strong, most important businesses having 
very limited debt and a great deal of cash, 
and the depression was relatively mild 
through the first half of the year. There was, 
in fact, a feeble rally in April, accompanied 
by distinctly better business sentiment. July, 
however, showed a decisive downturn, and 
the level of production has moved steadily 
down until, at the end ‘of the year, it is quite 
as low as the worst of 1921 when allowance 
is made for the growth of the country in the 
intervening years and when allowance is 
made for the normal seasonal variations. 


Since the end of June, production has been 
a good deal lower than consumption, and 
stocks of finished goods in the hands of re- 
tailers, jobbers and manufacturers have been 
working very low. From this fact, we have 
every reason to expect a very definite im- 
provement in business (which I shall not 
undertake to date) even without a correction 
of the adverse fundamentals. We had a 
strong upturn in business in 1895, which last- 
ed for many months, though falling off to low 
levels again in 1896. The same thing hap- 
pened in 1909 following the depression of 
1908, simply because merchants had let their 
stocks of goods run too low. This lasted 
through the greater part of the year, and the 
subsequent decline in 1910 and 1911 still left 
business a good deal better than it was in 


1908. The same thing happened in 1922-28, 
when we had a strong rally, which -ap- 
proached boom intensity in early 1923, with 


a reaction in the latter part of 1923 and early 
1924, but with the levels held well above 
those of 1921. 


We must correct the adverse fundamentals 
in order to get a long period of satisfactory 
business, but we can have a good deal of im- 
provement even before we do this, because we 
have overdone the current depression, The 
chief of these adverse fundamentals is to be 
found in our high protective tariffs, which, 
together with the heavy debt of the outside 
world to us, constitute the upper and the 
nether millstone for our export trade. Agri- 
culture, copper, oil, automobiles, and many 
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manufacturing lines are suffering very heav- 
ily from the decline in exports. 
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THE BASIS FOR 1931 BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 
JOHN MOODY 
President, Moody’s Investors Service 

I cannot think of any time in the past 
when the coming of a new year could be 
greeted with more all around relief than the 
present. That does not mean, of course, that 
1951, simply because it involves a change of 


date, will exert some mystic power on the 
whole business situation. 

But considering what has happened this 
past year, there is bound to be a turn for 
the better soon. Necessary deflation has 
proceeded in all lines now. In the early 


months of 1930 we had price deflation among 
commodities and this has gone far enough 
to provide the basis for a recovery. In fact, 
taking in sail has gone on in all departments 
of commercial and industrial lines for more 


than a year. In industry, the work of cor- 
rection has been largely—if not entirely— 
completed. 


Now, more recently, it has been the finan- 
cial community that has been rapidly deflat- 
ing. <A certain number of over-extended 
banks have had to face the situation by 
closing their doors. The work of consolida- 
tion and retrenchment among brokers and se- 
curity houses of all kinds goes on.: This part 
of the corrective always involves 
some startling developments that tend to un- 
settle confidence for the moment. No doubt, 
a large part of this deflation, too, has been 
accomplished. But it has been later in mak- 
ing its appearance than the industrial de- 
flation and the passing of 1930 does not leave 
the situation completely cured. 


process 


On this account, it would be rash to look 
for quick improvement from this point on. 
It is only distorted perspective that regards 
a quick and sudden recovery as probable now. 
The turn for the better is far more apt to 
make its appearance in the spring of the 
year than at.any other time. That will give 
us several months to iron out the difficulties 
that still exist. 

Perhaps the most fortunate thing in the 
whole situation is the soberness and calm- 
ness of thought that I see everywhere now 
compared with a year ago. That will be a 
powerful influence in starting us off on the 
right foot when we do start and it is also 
insurance against the depression continuing 
too far. I matter of fact, every 
reason to suppose that the situation will turn 
about within a comparatively few months. 


see, aS a 
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ADVANCING TREND IN BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY 
COL. LEONARD P. AYRES 
Vice-president, Cleveland Trust Company 
The history of a long series of previous 
major depressions in this country does justify 
us in believing that the general trend of busi- 
ness and industrial activity next year will 
be an advancing one. At no previous time 
covered by our records has business activity 
in this country declined for so long a period, 
and reached such low levels in this in- 
stance, and then postponed a definite recovery 
for another year. 


as 


All the old signs and symp- 
toms of the bottom of business depression are 
here, and some evidences of approaching im- 
provement in the situation are beginning to 
appear. There is real basis for hope that 
stabilization of wholesale prices is in the 
making both here and abroad, for while price 
declines still appear in the monthly reports, 
they are becoming irregular and small, rather 
than continuous and drastic. Moreover, the 
quotations on the security exchanges have 
shown of late some ability to stage rallies, 
and to resist the pressure of continuous liqui- 
dation. 

The history of business cycles for a great 
many years has been an irregular progression 
through the phases of prosperity, decline, de- 
pression, recovery, and back more to 
prosperity. This is depression, we are far 
along in depression. The next development 
will be recovery, and the records of the de- 
pressions of the past half-century combine 
support the hope and even the qualified 
opinion that the evidences of its beginnings 
will be apparent in the spring of 193 


once 


to 


It now seems likely that business recovery 
will begin as a combination of many minor 
improvements, and that it will be accompa- 
nied by the developments that normally oc- 
cur in such a period. These should include 
rising trends for short-term interest rates, 
bond prices, and stock prices, and advances 
before the end of the year in wholesale prices, 
and industrial employment, Some increases 
1930 probable in building con- 
struction, iron and steel output, and the pro- 
duction of automobiles. 


over seem 


The average levels for industrial wages, 
the cost of living, and the cost of building 


Will probably be lower for 1931 than for 1930. 
Increases are probable in our export and im- 
port trade, the net profits of railroads and 
utilities, and, unfortunately, in the total num- 
bers of business insolvencies. The year 1931 
will probably be a year of slow business re- 
covery, With activity not getting back to nor- 
mal by the end of the year. There seems to 
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be fair prospect, however, that it will be 
characterized by progressive improvements, 


instead of by recurrent declines. 


REVERSAL OF DOWNWARD TREND 
DURING 1931 
GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN 

President, Brooklyn Trust Company, New York 

Sometime before the end of the year 1931 
I expect to see a reversal in the downward 
trend of business activity which has con- 
tinued, with only minor interruptions, since 
the middle of 1929. While I do not venture 
to set the approximate date, I would be 
surprised to see such a turn during the first 
two or three months. When it comes, the 
first evidences probably will be seen in the 
retail trade. 

The situation created by the era of reckless 
spending and credit extension culminating in 
1929 was far more serious than many had 
supposed, and the readjustment therefore is 
requiring more time than had been antici- 
nated. All the wreckage has not yet been 
cleared up, recent events have demon- 
strated. We must return to the fundamentals 
of work and thrift, and while some progress 
has been made along this line, a few expedi- 
ents might reasonably be expected to aid the 
process of recovery. 


as 


Governments can help by lending encour- 
agement to private enterprise—not by whole- 
sale authorization of unnecessary and un- 
productive public works which must be paid 
for out of taxpayers’ money. Railroads and 
public utilities—two of the most important 
sinews of our economic structure—should be 
permitted to earn a fair return on invested 
capital instead of being subjected to constant 
pressure for lower rates while their taxes are 
being revised upward. If this is done, I feel 
that our public service organizations will be 
enabled to provide more and steadier employ- 
ment to a vast number of persons and much 
would be accomplished toward solving one 
of our most serious problems. 

Industry in general must solve its produc- 
tion problems without public aid if recovery 


is to endure. Some branches have shown 
gratifying progress. Residential building 


construction, for example, has been curtailed 
for more than a year and the results already 
are becoming apparent in a somewhat lower 
percentage of vacancies. In some other lines, 
the situation remains to be remedied. There 
is every reason to believe that legitimate 
businss enterprise will have the benefit of an 
abundance of short term credit throughout 
193 
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IMPROVEMENT WILL COME GRADUALLY 


GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
Vice-president, National City Bank of New York 
Just as the basis of every depression is 

laid in. the preceding period of prosperity, 
so the basis of every prosperity is laid in the 
preceding period of depression. It is at such 
times that we correct the mistakes and rem- 
edy the abuses of over-expansion. Gradually 
the weak spots are eliminated, stabilization 
develops, and confidence is restored. At pre- 
cisely what point this hoped for stabilization 
will take place can never be foretold with cer- 
tainty. Probably, however, business will fail 
at first to recognize the turn for the better, 
when it does come, in the same manner that 
it failed to correctly appraise the downturn 
that began in the Summer of 1929. In the 
beginning, the corrective factors work be- 
neath the surface, and are often obscured by 
the more spectacular happenings that usually 
mark the culminating phase of either a bull 
or a bear market. 

Hence, in forming judgment of the future 
it is necessary to make allowance for this 
human tendency to project the present situa- 
tion forward in a straight line. Of course, 
the fact that a feeling of pessimism prevails 
in many quarters is not in itself a sure in- 
dication that the bottom has been reached. 
but it may be worth remembering that such 
is likely to be one of the characteristics of 
the bottom when it is reached, At this stage 
of every depression we have to recognize that 
the visibility is bound to be low, and draw in- 
spiration from a common sense realization of 


the underlying resources and strong recuper- 
ative powers of the country, as demonstrated 
over and over again in the past, rather than 


from any tangible signs of improvement. 
3usiness has now been declining more than 
fifteen months, and as closely as can be mea- 
sured has reached a level some 35 per cent 
below the peak. This equals the severity of 
any previous decline of the past fifty years, 
and while not conclusive proof, surely war- 
rants an assumption that the decline is near- 
ing its end. That recovery, when it does set 
in, will be a gradual rather than a rapid 
process is quite generally agreed. 


FACTORS THAT MAKE FOR BUSINESS 
RECOVERY 


JULIUS H. BARNES 


Chairman of the Board, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States 


We know that sooner or later the currents 
of trade will change. We know that sooner 
or later we shall have such team-play between 
business and government as to bridge the 
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obstacles to trade; that business conviction 
expressed without color of self-interest will 
be listened to and respected; that govern- 
ment entrusted with the welfare of its peo- 
ple. will realize that it must profoundly study 
and observe economic law. Governments to- 
day are unstable because of the economie dis- 
tress which flows from the dislocation of a 
new and complex machinery of trade and 
industry. Among orderly people, accustomed 
to self-government, protest takes the form of 
expression through the orderly ballot. In 
countries less disciplined or schooled, or with 
keener sense of injury and injustice, it takes 
the form of military overthrow. The iiead- 
lines of our daily papers show both processes 
under way. 

The organization of business has developed 
public confidence by extended years of dem- 
onstrated service free of selfish interest. Gov- 
ernment will increasingly recognize that the 
ability and character which achieve leader- 
ship in the field of industry must be sought 
in cooperation, and applied to the problems 
of economics on which government must act. 
The convictions of business—arrived at after 
free and open discussion, after consideration 
of all the reasons and arguments pro and con, 
detached from the selfish interest of any in- 
dividual or of single industries—should be 
priceless as advice and counsel for 
ment. 


gsovern- 


PERIOD OF NEW PROSPERITY LIES 
AHEAD 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Chairman of Bethiehem Steel Corporation 


We are going to be successful in this coun- 
try, and we are going to be happy. The coun- 
try is endowed with great natural resources 
and with the splendid energy of its workers. 
In this troublous time, we have had too much 
talk and too little doing. If it had not been 
for the speculative furor, first going sky- 
high and then dropping to the bottom, indus- 
try of this country would not have found it- 
self in the present situation. Let us stop 
this speculation and go out to the factories 
and the mines and restore them to their nor- 
mal activity. 

The present economic trouble is not the 
worst in our history. In any event the coun- 
try has always come back from one to more 
than make up for the length and breadth 
of the previous decline. This country, great 
and progressive as it is, even if we do not 
export, will soon require its mills and fac- 
tories to work at full time. 


















CONFESSIONS OF A TRUST DEVELOPMENT MAN 


SOME CRUEL AND SOME WORTH-WHILE FACTS GLEANED FROM 
EXPERIENCE 


LEOPOLD A. CHAMBLISS 
Assistant Vice-president, Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark, New Jersey 


(Epitor’s Note: “J have had a good deal of fun doing this,” said Mr. Chambliss in 
sending in the manuscript of the following article. 
tribution on a much discussed subject with a real “kick” in it. 


Readers will agree that it is a con- 
It only remains to be 


said, as a preface, that Mr. Chambliss has been the man behind the guns of an institu- 
tion that has been a pioneer and is one of the most successful in developing trust solicita- 


tion and advertising, especially in writing life insurance trusts. 


The proof is the great 


volume of business which has come in through a close tieup between the new business 
and advertising departments with the executive forces.) 


S the present year draws to a close, 

I have cut out for myself the pleas- 

ant little job of reviewing the files 
of every account in the bank with average 
balances of $10,000 and over. The stencil de- 
partment ran off this list on cards and each 
day there are put on my desk twenty-five 
files and the corresponding cards. 

Five years and some odd months ago the 
same tiles started flowing over the same 
desk, being assigned bit by bit to trust solici- 
tors. Not one of the files is now in the hands 
of the original solicitor to whom it was as- 
signed. Some of them have been in the 
hands of three or four solicitors, some of 
them have been lost literally in the shuffle. 
in fact, it is uncertainty as to the fate of most 
of them that prompts the review. 


What Credit Files Disclose 

These files are the credit files of the com 
pany. The new business department keeps 
no files of its own, other than cards used 
by the salesmen and the file clerk for follow- 
up, pending and release purposes. Each 
credit file contains a new business history 
of the case, both for the purpose of keeping 
all information in one place and in the er- 
roneous hope that the credit officers in grant- 
ing loans would find an opportunity to read 
this history sheet and perhaps make refer- 
ence to it. The constant review of these 
twenty-five files a day is almost as depress- 
ing as the stock market. 

Many things are coming out of this review 
in addition to the original purpose. I am 
compiling a two line history of each case 
on the cards and when all completed these 
cards are going to be one of the major prob- 
lems to confront this institution. There are 
surprisingly few of the files that do not con- 


tain new business reports, and very few of 
them which even in the light of what we now 
know about the way to solicit trust business, 
have not been extremely well handled. It is 
very apparent why the department year after 
year has succeeded in knocking out its quota 
of closed business, for more than a fair 
number of these files reveal successful solici- 
tations. 

But by and in large these files bring one 
to a reversal of the opinion so generally in 
vogue five years ago, that a bank’s logical 
trust prospects were its large depositors. 
Or if not to a reversal of this opinion to the 
conclusion that the systems now being gen- 
erally practiced are not entirely satisfac- 
tory. It is too easy for a large depositor to 
say to a trust solicitor: 

“My dear fellow, I am delighted to have 
seen you and will you please give my love 
to your dear Mr. McCarter, and tell him 
that I will try to stop by and talk to him 
about this matter some day.” 

The same prospect introduced through 4 
life insurance agent is a hundred times more 
susceptible, and this is not as it should be. 

Withal, however, I am still inclined to 
feel as I felt when the letter of introduc- 
tion method of approach was first invented— 
the letter to be signed by the officer who 
knows the customer best—that to date we 
have not found a better method for use in 
towns of metropolitan size. Perhaps in re- 
viewing these files some new ideas may come 
into being. The method was invented in 
sheer desperation, and so far as I am con- 
cerned it is still being used in the same 
spirit. But perhaps this is true of all sales 
methods. 

To review a bit of history by way of 
sketching a background, the advertising cam- 
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paign of the Columbia Trust Company, New 
York, brought a new note to trust sales 
method in the East about 1919. At that time 
the Farmers Loan was still running its his- 
toric ecard, “We act as Executor-Trustee, 
and would perhaps be doing so yet, success- 
fully, except that “The Story of a Little Old 
Lady,” one of the Columbia series, struck 
such a new note in financial publicity that 
a change was inevitable. Personally again, 
it brought a shakeup in the advertising de- 
partment of the Guaranty, and dropped me 
from the tenth fioor to the third floor trust 
department, with instructions to “Go down 
there and dig into this thing and find out 
what it’s all about.” 

There was no great difficulty in revising 
the advertising copy so as to give it a human 
touch. Mr. Sisson and Mr. Culviner already 
knew how to do this. The job was to keep 


the copy technically accurate so it would 
pass the eagle eye of the trust officers, a 
feat which never could have been done ex- 
cept for Mr. Callaway’s vision, and to these 
much of the credit for the 
salesmanship in the 


three men lies 
development of 
Kast. 


trust 


Filed in a Bottomless Cabinet 

Practically all of the then current adver- 
tising carried riders, “Please send for our 
booklet How to Die Painlessly,” or some such 
slogan. One day the question came up as 
to what was happening to these letters of 
inquiry. Inspired by Printers Ink, we con- 
ceived the idea that they were a Gold Mine 
of new business. Note the expression. In- 
vestigation revealed that the letters were 
being carefully filed in a bottomless cabinet, 
having been answered with scant courtesy 
They were exhumed and a series of Horatio 
Alger follow-up letters devised. 

There were no rules, no precedents for 
handling our problems. The idea that any 
one but a lawyer should talk to a _ trust 
prospect was an obsession. So far as letters 
of inquiry were concerned, it was well known 
at the time that general sales practice did 
not indicate much expense should be wasted 
on these. But on the other hand, our prod- 
uct was different from a fifteen cent pack of 
cigarettes and to find one real prospect worth 
three million dollars we could well afford 
to fumble with half a hundred deadheads. 

About that time the advertising depart- 
ment conceived a return card sent out to all 
customers, requesting a booklet. These came 
back by the hundreds. We filed them in 
eabinets and they overflowed on the floor. 
We got dizzy reading some of the most 
impressive names in New York. These cards 
were the beginning of new business solicita- 
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tion for us. Here, we argued, was the finan- 
cial heart of Wall Street, crying for trust 
service. The argument was a powerful one, 
and even the Chief Clerk’s Office fell for it. 
We were allowed to hire trust solicitors. 


The Letter of Introduction Method 

From that day the new business depart- 
ment adopted a policy of deceit. The return 
card method of approach did not work. They 
had been sent in by office boys and stenogra- 
phers who signed the boss's name, and did 
not constitute a proper introduction for a 
solicitor. The new business department was 
chagrined and amazed, afraid to tell the 
truth and lose their men. They were in the 
position of having solicitors and no _ pros- 
pects. It was then that the letter of intro- 
duction method was invented. It was de- 
cided to pick the names from the customers’ 
list, and make a cold solicitation, using the 
letter of introduction as a way to get past 
the outer office. 

Once when presenting one of these letters 
to the president of one of New York’s large 
department stores the conversation instead 
of revolving around the gentleman’s will. 
revolved around this method of approach. 

The gentleman was, I believe, from Mis- 
souri—Kansas City, perhaps. 


Catching Flies at the Loan Desk 
hank you very much for calling on me, 
he said. ‘But do you really find this is the 
best method of securing this business? My 
bank out home never had much trouble get- 
ting it.” 

I acknowledged 
tionably be true. 

“We used to catch the birds we wanted 
when they come in for a loan, and we'd all 
get around him at a desk and make him 
sign up.” 

I speculated that the method might not 
be applicable in New York, always remem- 
bering that I was presumably a salesman. 

“Hell, don’t tell me. Why not?’ 

“Well, sir, I don’t think our loan officers 
will do it. And, it’s a question if they have 
the influence. You there are so many 
banks —” 

“Don’t tell me! Do 
they wouldn’t do it 
dered them to do it?’ 

“T’m sorry, sir, but I doubt it.” 

“Humph,” thus ending the interview. 

In essence here is expressed the case 
against the letter of introduction. The man 
to whom the solicitor presents it knows at 
once that the deliverer is a salesman, and 
promptly assumes a defense stance. Also, 
this conversation expresses the alternative. 
the Scylla against which so many hopes have 


orn 


that this must unques- 


see, 


you mean to say 
if your president or- 
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been dashed. Let the loan officers do it. 
For instance, when I complete my survey of 
the files I am now reviewing, why not have 
my president farm out among our platform 
officers the cards of those cases which the 
solicitors have been unsuccessful in complet 
ing? Turn it over to the officers. 

Nothing in my review of the files leads me 
to doubt the wisdom of the truth I so fool- 
ishly blurted out to the man from Missouri 
some eight years ago. I find a high prepon- 
derance of cases in which I mark the cards, 
“Mir. , Senior Officer, 
1927 he would handle this case. Still un- 
completed.” And that is the only argument 
against the system. It won’t work. Not in 
our territory. And after talking for some 
years with men from other sections I’ve come 
to the conviction that all 
about the same. 


advised us in 


territories are 


The President Raves—Officers Agree—But— 

Why kid ourselves? The interests of 
banking officers and the trust officers do not 
always coincide. It is pretty hard for a 
banking officer to jeopardize his contacts in 
order to secure a trust contact which wil! 
not yield a profit in his lifetime. Especially, 
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in these days of bull and bear markets wher 
the life of a lucky loan officer may reach 
ten years. The president can rant and rave; 
the officers never argue. They agree. They 
take my precious cards. They don’t ignore 
them. They get too busy to handle such a 
large number of names. The last thing in 
the world I want is for these cards to get 
out of my hands into the hands of the offi- 
cers. The most embarrassing situations 
among the many I find in my files are those 
where some solicitor has been undiplomatie 
enough to allow an officer to take the case 
out of his hands. 

The letter of introduction is useful in cir- 
cumventing this checkmate. I have never 
yet been in an officers’ meeting when a list 
of names was read out by. the president 
where the officers did not at once snap them 
up. It’s a pose they have to assume. But 
nothing ever happens. To avoid this, the 
new business department must counter by 
saying, “You sign the letter; we'll go see 
them.” 

Perhaps the officers don't 
rect arguments about trusts. 
ments are essentially technical. 
conversation goes, * 


know the cor- 
These argu- 
Usually, the 
Gus, why don't you nam» 


THE FIDELITY UNION Trust COMPANY 
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the bank your executor?’ This at a very 
inopportune time, just after Gus has been 
borrowing money, or trying to. “What, this 
bank?’ asks Gus. Whereupon the officer 
quickly calculates the profit on Gus’s balance 
and wonders what other bank Gus has in 
mind. “Well, we’re good friends of yours,” 
he lamely replies. “Yes,” says Gus firmly. 
“Yes. Ill talk to you about it some time.” 
And at the next officers’ meeting the presi- 


dent is informed that Gustavus A. Kilvus 


has promised to name the company. 


Piling the Burden on the Loan Officer 

No one should expect the loan officer to 
talk trusts with his customers. He himself 
frankly admits he can’t. Indeed, every one 
is better off if he doesn’t try; and the same 
applies to the trust officer who talks credits. 
But he shouldn’t argue. The strongest thing 
he can say is, “Gus, I’ve known you a long 
time, and it’s near my heart that you should 
name us under your will. My reason is that 
I want you to. I'm going to send a young 
fellow around to talk to you, and I want 
you to promise me that you'll listen to him 
for thirty minutes, and if his story makes 
sense, that you'll do what he asks you to.” 
(Loan officers please copy.) 

It is obvious and has been obvious for ten 
years that the burden of the trust solicitation 
cannot be piled on the loan officers. They 
are far too busy with their own jobs, and this 
is the day of specialization. But surely, 
somewhere, there is a close tie-up that can 
be effected. Closer than the letter of intro- 
duction. What the trust solicitor wants is 
thirty minutes behind closed doors in the cus- 
tomer’s office, and an introduction by which 
the customer knows that the loan officer 
means business. The problem before us all 
today is how to get this. 


Cooperation from Life Underwriters 

But for the cooperation which the life un- 
derwriting profession has given us since 1925, 
the job of soliciting trust would 
have been a dreary one. This cooperative 
movement has been the greatest step forward 
which has yet been made in trust as well as 
life insurance salesmanship. It has, how- 
ever, for the most part affected prospects who 
were not customers of the bank. Cold leads. 
And it has left us still staring stupidly at the 
‘large balance’ customers whom we have 
been unable to reach. We can’t send life 
underwriters to see these people when our 
own officers can’t touch them. Surely noth- 
ing could be more unwise. Also, the system 
so frequently used by trust solicitors of com- 
piling a list of customers, circularizing this 
by letter and calling only on those customers 


business 
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who answer has grave drawbacks. Sooner or 
later the problem will come—‘*What are you 
going to do about the people who did not 
answer ?”’ 
The Kind of President to Have 

One conclusion regarding trust depart- 
ments and solicitation is uppermost in my 
mind. It seems to be true that this work has 
prospered most in those institutions where 
the president or the senior executive officer 
has made it his business to know as much 
about trust work as he knows about commer- 
cial work. If this officer is for the work, it 
is a suecess, and a failure otherwise. 

Today the question so vital ten years ago 
of whether it is ethical to solicit trust busi- 
ness seems absurd. Much advertising copy 
has passed through the mill since then. New 
York has come to class trust solicitors with 
bond salesmen. The situation in New York 
City is not far different from the files I am 
reviewing, Everyone of any consequence has 
been approached. Most of them have had 
will memoranda and estate economy plans 
made out. And for that matter the situation 
is well nigh countrywide. The subjects we 
discuss at our conventions are usually just 
about the same whether on the Pacific Coast, 
in Kentucky or Cleveland. 


Trust Solicitor and the Estate Plan 

In trust solicitation, we trust companies 
have told our story once at least, to almost 
every worth while prospect. And we haven't 
cracked the surface, though we've closed a 
tremendous volume of business. The sales- 
man manager who today thinks he can use 
indefinitely the old story, “Let me work out 
for you an Estate Plan,” is courting failure. 
We are rapidly approaching the point where 
every man of consequence has had a plan 
made out by at least two banks. Not that 
we can ever abolish the plan idea. It must 
always be part of our kit. But we cannot 
depend on it exclusively. 

The trust solicitor and the estate plan, like 
advertising, have come into the banking 
world to stay. Assuming for the sake of ar- 
gument, that all the banks in America were 
merged into one, the trust solicitor with his 
kit packed just about as it is now packed, 
and advertising, would still be essential. Any 
bank president who believes he isn’t advertis- 
ing is fooling himself. 

There isn’t a large bank anywhere that 
does not buy master booklets, blotters, some- 
thing in the way of advertising, And a 
world-wide bank would always be confronted 
with the problem of promoting and develop- 
ing new departments. And as to the trust 
solicitor, even if he some day sits in the bank 
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and never makes outside calls except by ap- 
pointment, he must always be on hand, with 
a nose for making a sale and his ability to 
work out an estate plan so that the admin- 
istration of the estate will be partially solved 
for his bank or for the decedent’s family. If 
nothing else has come out of all the talk 
about trust solicitation, this benefit has, and 
we can never go back to the old method. It 
is the duty of every trust company insofar as 
possible to inspect the wills and insurance 
trust agreement under which it is named. 


Estate Plan Not a Sales Scheme 
Someone, in reading over the 
marked “Amplify” in the margin. 
plan should not be looked upon as a sales 
scheme. It is a sincere effort on the part 
of the modern bank to simplify the adminis- 
tration of an estate and effect economies 
therein. Ten years ago, if a man walked into 
the average trust company and said he want- 
ed to name them, he would be told to have 
his lawyer draw a simple will and put their 
name in. The trust solicitor, looking for 
some handle to tie to prospects who did not 
walk in, discovered an interesting fact when 
he analyzed the situation. In administering 
those “simple wills’ the trust officers had 


above, 
The estate 
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discovered many things about the practical 
business side of estate work which could 
have been simplified, avoided or handled more 
economically if certain specific powers and 
instructions had been added to the wills. The 
trust officers were uncertain just how to 
remedy this situation. Byt to the trust so- 
licitors it was manna from Heaven. To offer 
to put a prospect’s estate plans in order was 
a sales service of the highest order. But it 
was also a great service to trust officers. It 
avoided possible future misunderstanding 
with beneficiaries, for one thing. It is a 
service today which the bank itself cannot 
afford to give up. 


Future of Advertising and New Business 
Department 

Continuing our analysis further, admitting 
the future permanence of advertising and 
trust solicitation, what about the future of 
the advertising and new business depart- 
ments aS a separate entity? Is it more eco- 
nomical to have this work divided up and 
farmed out among the various major depart- 
ments of the bank? The answer to that is 
that under such a method the president 
knows where he stands, or how much waste 
effort and unnecessary duplication goes on. 








FIDELITY UNION TRUST 


Company 


THREE ADVERTISEMENTS USED FOR SELLING THE IDEA OF TRUST SERVICE. 


Newark. New deveey 


THESE ARE INSTI- 


TUTIONAL IN CHARACTER AND Do Not MAKE A SPECIAL BIp FOR REPLIES OR DIRECT RETURNS 


IN THE FIDELITY UNION SCHEME. 


THIS LATTER IS THE JOB OF SOLICITORS. 
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There should be one place in every bank 
where money is spent for development work, 
and only one place. In addition, the new 
business department, being responsible only 
for producing business gives a full day’s 
work to a full time job. Experience has it 
that very few men who have an excuse to sit 
down at a desk are going to get up, go out 
and do new business work, also. If they do, 
no one is ever sure where they are. 

The only objection to a centralized new 
business and advertising department is that 
the man in charge must make himself as 
much a master of the details of each depart- 
ment in the bank as the president himself. 
It is no job for a specialist, And there are 
very few men who are willing to work in a 
bank and assume such a scholarly attitude 
toward its work. 


Need for Intelligent Trust Solicitation 

As mergers limit the number of competent 
trust organizations, the need for intelligent 
trust solicitation increases. The bank presi- 
dent who today assumes the attitude that he 
will spend no money for trust development 
will find ten or twenty years from today that 
his competitor has taken all the business 
away from him. It may be expensive; but if 


the job is worth doing, he had better get at 


it today. Besides, there are already rum- 
blings to indicate that small trust companies, 
entirely divorced from the security business 
may be organized, and it is inevitable that 
these compact organizations will make a 
great appeal to the man who feels that, 
“Banks are getting too big, anyway.” 

Trust business will not grow like Topsy. 
Unlike the insurance business we cannot af- 
ford a commission and build up an agency 
system. Every piece of business that comes 
to us must pass through the hands of a law- 
yer, who may or may not be friendly to our 
particular institution, and unless the trust 
solicitor is on hand to cement his friendship 
the business may never reach us, but pass 
to some other institution. 


Must Not Become Publicly Mercenary 

Most of these facts are well known. And, 
also, there is the inclination to refuse, or if 
accepted, to slight, the unprofitable account, 
which inclination our trust companies have 
taken no pains to conceal. True, the records 
contain few reliable cases where the individ- 
ual executor courted and solicited this type 
of business. But song and tradition sings his 
praise in this regard, thanks to his use of 
publicity. And the trust company must avoid 
suspicion, from a publicity standpoint if no 
other. Personally, I have always felt that 
an executor-trustee is a quasi-public service 
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institution, deriving its charter from some 
old, “common law” of unqualified devotion 
to serving the public—without reference to 
profit. Its job is to protect widows and or- 
phans, the unfit, mayhap the bankrupt. To 
earn its right to administer the good, it must 
take the bad, also. In pursuit of its duty 
perhaps it may end up like many an old fam- 
ily practitioner, bankrupt but never dishon- 
ored. Certainly, it must never become pub- 
licly mercenary. 

It was once my privilege to hear Henry 
Louis Cohen address the New York Fiduciary 
Association on “The Law—Business or Pro- 
fession,” and his scholarly viewpoint has col- 
ored my entire connection with trust 
pany development. The fiduciary idea 
reached back, through all systems of law, 
into the embryonic conception of human as- 
sociations. Trust companies, by the most 
optimistic of advertisers, are hardly half a 
century old, and trust solicitors, if these his- 
toric attempts are correct, are at best only 
ten years old. It is only natural that we 
should have made mistakes. 


com- 


Effort to Help the Prospect 

Instead of starting out to teach a new 
salesman the fifteen points—“Why a trust 
company,” we today ignore these and start 
our men in on estate program plans. Very 
few of our salesmen could recite the fifteen 
points, even to pass an Edison exayination. 
But they can tell you all about how to get 
your will and life insurance trust planned 
and drawn efficiently and expeditiously. If 
the prospect brings up one of the fifteen 
points, the solicitor’s very haziness and in- 
difference and hurried desire to get back to 
the business of closing the deal are impres- 
sive. Conversely, we teach our advertising 
copy-writers the fifteen points, and they do 
not know anything about estate programs. 

Our solicitations today are in no way given 
over to an attack on the individual executor. 
They are given over to a sincere effort to 
put the prospect’s affairs in proper shape. 
Our trust solicitor’s salary is based on future, 
not immediate profit, and his advice can be 
impartial, And in this lies the secret of his 
sincerity and success. Too much care cannot 
be exercised on the part of our sales manag- 
ers to employ only men who appreciate this 
point of view. The back-slapper has no place 
in our picture. A man might well make a 
successful bond salesman, and wreck many 
valuable contacts for the trust department 
in short order. 


Two Handicaps Cited 
Coming back to the mistakes trust com- 
(Continued on page 793) 
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IN PENNSYLVANIA 
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handling of estate or trust busi- 
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THE BORDER LINES OF AGENCY, LIVING TRUSTS AND 
TESTAMENTARY DISPOSITIONS 


REVIEW OF COURT DECISIONS SHOWS NEED OF CARE IN DRAFTING 
RESERVATIONS 


CHESTER D. SEFTENBERG 
Of the Winnebago County Bar, and Treasurer, First Trust Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


(Epiror’s Note: Recent judicial 


decisions in 


various jurisdictions regarding the 


validity of living trusts as affected by rights of revocation, alteration or amendment, 


imparts timely interest to the following article 


which is an abridgment of a more com- 


prehensive survey of the subject by the author which has appeared in the Wisconsin Law 


Review. 


Mr. Seftenberg arrives at the conclusion that the chief essential is that the trust 


agreement must clearly show full possession, control as well as legal title passing to the 


trustee until the trust is revoked or 


terminated. To 


this must be added a beneficial 


interest created and existing, until revoked or altered, for the beneficiary who may be 


the creator himself.) 


“The germ of agency is hardly to be 
distinguished from the germ of another 
institution, which in our English law has 
an eventful future before it, the ‘use, 
trust or confidence.’ ” 

2 Pollack and Maitland, 
History of English Law, 226. 


HE growth in recent years of the use 

of the living trust as a method of en- 

joying and passing the benefits of prop- 
erty, both before and after the trustor’s 
death, has resulted in many interesting as 
well as perplexing legal questions. The courts 
have often been called upon to decide wheth- 
er or not a purported trust was a valid trust 
or a mere agency, as well as to define or ma- 
terialize that line which separates a valid 
revocable living trust from an invalid at- 
tempted testamentary disposition. 

The importance of these decisions is recog- 
nized when one remembers that if an intend- 
ed trust is held to be an agency or an at- 
tempted testamentary disposition, the prop- 
erty belongs to the estate and is distributable 
as such under the statutory rules of descent. 
This distribution may be entirely different 
from that set forth in the attempted trust 
agreement, and may result in giving the prop- 
erty to those to whom the deceased did not 
wish to leave anything. Utmost care in plan- 
ning and drafting the instrument is therefore 
necessary in order to avoid defeating the 
very purpose for which the plan was in- 
tended. 


Right to Revoke and Amend 
The trustor often desires to retain the ben- 
efits of private ownership, at the same time 


desiring the advantages of a 
Just how far he can “eat his cake and have 
it, too,” is the ever-present problem facing 
counsel when he sets about the drafting of 
the instrument. The Wisconsin Court has 
dealt with the problem in the past few years 
in Warsco vs. The Oshkosh Savings & Trust 
Company, 1838 Wis. 156, 196 N.W. 829 and 
Richardson, Trustees vs. Stephanson, 193 
Wis. 89, 213 N.W. 673. It will be well to 
look at these cases first before proceeding to 
a consideration of the conclusions reached 
by other jurisdictions when the problem was 
presented to them. 


living trust. 


The Warsco agreement was, by its terms, 
an irrevocable living trust, providing for the 
payment of income to the grantor for life and 
the distribution of remaining corpus after 
grantor’s death. It further provided that 
grantor could at any time request payment 
of part or all of principal. The court found 
that the reservation to revoke did not affect 
the validity of the trust, but that in the in- 
stant case the grantor, by reserving the right 
to withdraw principal, had kept so much of 
the control and dominion over the corpus 
as to make the relationship that of agency 
and not of trust. McEvoy vs. Five Cent Savr- 
ings Bank, 201 Mass. 50, 87 N.B. 465, was 
cited as authority. 

It is to be seen that the decision in the 
Warsco case rests on the court’s distinction 
between the exercise of the right to revoke 
and that to withdraw part or all of the prin- 
cipal. To revoke in whole is permitted. But 
to withdraw from principal is not a revoca- 
tion in whole or part. It is, says the court, 
an execution of the terms of the trust. There- 
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fore the trust is invalid, for, if by the execu- 
tion of a trust the whole beneficial interest 
and rights accrue or may accrue to the trus- 
tor, it is merely an agency 


The Warsco case apparently lays down the 
rule that the trustor may safely reserve the 
right to revoke in whole, but may not reserve 
the rights to revoke in part, to amend or al- 
ter, or to withdraw at will from principal, at 
least if the trust agreement is irrevocable. 
In considering this case one must bear in 
mind that the agreement specifically stated 
it to be “irrevocable.” One might reasonably 
be of the opinion that, had the agreement 
which was before the court been revocable 
by its terms, the court might have construed 
the power to withdraw from principal valid 
and akin to revocation. 


A few years later, the court again definitely 
affirmed the validity of the right to revoke, 
in the Richardson case. It went a step fur- 
ther and definitely said that the right to 
amend was also valid, 


Varying Rules Established in Different 
Jurisdictions 

On the basis of these cases it is then safe 
to say that a trust agreement may be validly 
drawn reserving to the trustor the right to 
revoke and to amend the trust instrument. 
But the cases will not safely admit of gener- 
alization as to the right to withdraw all or 
parts of principal at the will of the trustor. 
In neither of these cases, nor in Peitsch vs. 
Marshall and Ilsley Bank, 164 Wis. 368, 160 
N.W. 184, nor in Miller vs. Douglass, 192 Wis. 
486, 2138 N.W. 320, did the fact that the trus- 
tor reserved to himself a life interest in the 
income affect the validity of the trusts there- 
in considered. 


(NoTE: Since this article was published in 
the Wisconsin Law Review, the Wisconsin 
Court, “In the Matter of the Last Will 
of Henry C. Prange,’—Wis.—June 11, 1930, 
indicated an even more liberal attitude, in 
that it gave its approval to the reservation to 
the grantor of the control of investment, man- 
agement and voting of the trust corpus. How- 
ever, it may be well to recognize that in the 
instant case the grantor had divested himself 
of all “beneficial or economic interest there- 
in,” reserving only the right to vote the stock 
comprising the corpus.) 


The McEvoy case, supra, laid down the rule 
that, while the rights to revoke or to receive 
a life interest in the income would not in- 
validate a trust (citing Kelley vs. Snow, 185 
Mass. 288, 70 N.E. 89), the right to withdraw 
part or all of principal at will caused the 
trustee to be in effect merely an agent and 
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the transaction an invalid attempted testa- 
mentary disposition. 


Attitude of Massachusetts Court 

In 1925, after both the Warsco and McEvoy 
eases, the Massachusetts court established a 
new rule in Jones, Admin. vs. Old Colony 
Trust Company, 251 Mass. 309, 146 N.E. 716. 
The instrument gave the trustee full control 
over the corpus and its investment, and re: 
served the income to the trustor for life, pro- 
viding for a distribution after his death. The 
grantor could revoke, alter or amend, and 
could require payment of part or all of prin- 
cipal. The trust was sustained, as were each 
of the rights reserved to the grantor. 

The court said, in part, “The right in the 
donor to withdraw the principal of the trust 
does not defeat the trust. Stone vs. Hackett, 
12 Gray 227; Davis vs. Ney, 125 Mass. 509, 
28 Am. Rep. 272. Such unqualified right in 
reason stands on the same footing as the 
right to withdraw as and when required foc 
the support of the donor, which has been 
upheld. Lovett vs. Farnham, 169 Mass. 1, 47 
N. E. 246.” 

The McEvoy case is overruled, or at least 
distinguished by this statement of the court: 

“The McEvoy case is distinguishable. There 
the nominal trustee had none of the ordinary 
powers of a trustee and was in substance and 
effect only an agent of the donor.” 

It would seem then that the McEvoy trust 
failed for reasons other than the reserved 
right to alter, amend, revoke and withdraw 
from principal. 

The facts of Davis vs. Ney (supra) cited 
as authority for the right to withdraw from 
principal, are as follows: Trustor turned 
several bank books over to the _ trustee, 
the latter agreeing to withdraw and pay such 
sums to trustor as she should want during 
her lifetime. Remainder was to go to trust- 
or’s son at her death. The court held the 
trust a valid one, and that the reserved right 
to withdraw from principal did not affect its 
validity. 


Ohio Statute Makes Agreement a Valid Trust 

The case of Union Trust Company vs. Haw- 
kins, Ohio; 167 N.E. 389 (see also 161 N.E. 
548), decided May 31, 1928, held the trust 
in question as invalid. On a rehearing of the 
case, the Supreme Court on June 19, 1929, 
reversed its own prior decision as well as 
those of the lower courts and held, under 
Section 8717 of the General Code, a trust for 
the benefit of the grantor for life in which 
the power to alter, amend or revoke had 
been reserved is valid as against the de- 
ceased’s administrator. 
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The agreement provided that the grantor 
was to have a life interest in the income, the 
right to revoke, to approve of investments 
and to withdraw part or all of principal. The 
court in its original opinion declared the 
trust an invalid attempt at testamentary dis- 
position and the trustee in reality an agent. 
It felt that the living trust was a “new and 
unauthorized method of distribution of prop- 
erty after the death of the owner.” After a 
rehearing, the court withdrew its original 
opinion and declared the trust in question 
valid. The court still felt the arrangement 
invalid at common law, but agreed that an 
amended Ohio statute made such an agree- 
ment a valid trust. 

In the Hawkins case, as in many others, 
the opinion is permeated with the deep seat- 
ed reluctance to accept or recognize any 
method of passing property other than by tes- 
tamentary disposition in accordance with the 
statute of wills, even though authorized by 
the legislature. These courts overlook the 
fact that testamentary distribution is of 
statutory creation and that the legislature 
may at any time it sees fit authorize other 
means. These courts seem to feel that it is 
immoral per se to dispose of property by any 
means than by will. 
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And 11931 ...: 


Not a living soul can predict with accuracy what lies ahead. 


Life Insurance Does It 
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When wise men fully realize this, 
they become practical. 


And one of the first moves they 
make is to protect themselves 
against such uncertainty. 

























Effective After Trustor’s Death 

Another recent case, Keck vs. McKinstry, 
(lowa, 221 N.W. 851), swings to the other 
extreme from the view held by the Ohio 
court. This case was decided in November, 
1928. The grantor conveyed the legal title 
to the trustee, reserving to himself the 
“rights of possession, rents and profits, and 
all the elements, rights and obligations of a 


life estate in said trust fund during my life- 
time.” 










































































The trustee was not to come into control 
and management until after trustor’s death. 
Trustor also reserved the right to change or 
amend the trust declaration, and to demand 
a reconveyance of part or all of the property 
comprising the corpus of the trust. (with- 
draw principal). The court upheld the trust 
and eliminated the Warsco and McEvoy cases, 
cited as authority against the instant trust. 
The trust existed until grantor exercised the 
right to withdraw principal, and the equit- 
able estate, though existing in praesenti, was 
in the future and defeasible—yet in exist- 
ence. 





































































































Some Earlier Decisions 
Jones vs. Clifton, (101 U.S. 225), was de- 
cided in 1879. The trust deed contained the 
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clause “reserving to himself (the trustor) the 
power to revoke * * * in whole or part, and 
to transfer the property to any uses he may 
appoint.” The court said: 

“The power of revocation and appoint- 
ment to other uses reserved to the husband 
(trustor) * * * do not impair their validity 
or their efficiency in transferring the estate 
to his wife, to be held by her until such re- 
vocation * * *, 

Re Dolan (279 Pa. 582, 124 Atl. 176), held 
valid a trust to pay the income to the set- 
tlor’s sons, and remainders over on their 
deaths, with full power of revocation or 
amendment reserved to the settlor during her 
life. 

Wilcox vs. Hubbell, (197 Mich. 21, 168 NW 
497), presents a very instructive discussion 
of the authorities, well worth reading. Here 
the trust instrument provided that the trus- 
tee was to have full and complete powers 
of care, custody, management, investment, 
ete.; that the income was to be paid to the 
trustor during his life; that the trust should 
terminate at trustor’s death and corpus be 
distributed to certain named _ beneficiaries ; 
and that the distribution designated could be 
changed within two years by an instrument 
similarly executed. 

In sustaining its decision that the trusi 
was valid, the court cited Wilson vs. Ander- 
son, (186 Pa. 531, 40 Atl, 1096, 44 L.R.A. 542) 
and quoted: 

“Tf the intention of the grantor at the 
time he delivers a voluntary deed or trust 
is to part with legal title, the trust will be 
enforced in favor of the beneficiaries, even 
though their enjoyment of the estate is post- 
poned until the death” of trustor. 


Position of Revocable Living Trust 
Strengthened 


Hartford-Connecticut 


Cramer vs. 
Company (Conn., 147 Atl. 189), further 
strengthens the position of the revocable 
living trust. The agreement in question gave 
the trustee full power of control and invest- 
ment of the corpus, and reserved the right 
of trustor to revoke. The income was to be 
paid to the trustor for life and 
“such amounts of principal in such sums, at 
such times and in such amounts as in the 
discretion of the trustee may be necessary 
for the maintenance, comfort and support of 
the donor.” 

At trustor’s death the remaining principal 
was to be divided among the beneficiaries de- 
signated in the agreement. 

The court held there was a sufficient trans- 
fer of title and control to the trustee, that the 
power of revocation was consistent with a 
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valid trust, and that a valid distribution at 
the death of the donor could be made by the 
terms of a living trust agreement. This last 
was in answer to plaintiff’s contention that 
the transaction was an invalid testamentary 
disposition. 


Conclusion 

In a field of the law so complex as that 
of trusts, it is indeed unsafe to generalize. 
Any one of a number of reservations may be 
safe, individually, but combined in the same 
agreement they may serve to defeat the in- 
strument. In a study of these cases it must 
be remembered that, as the Ohio court said 
in the Hawkins case. 

“An examination of those authorities leads 
to the irresistible conclusion that the cases 
on this subject have, in the general majority 
of instances, been decided upon the peculiar 
facts of each case and that such cases are 
generally treated as sui generis,” 

Here in Wisconsin we may safely conclude 
that the following rights and reservations are 
very definitely given the grantor and when 
so reserved, will not affect the validity of the 
trust. 


1. The Grantor may reserve the right to 
alter or amend, and to revoke the trust in- 
strument in whole or in part. 

2. The Grantor may reserve for himself 
a life interest in the income of the trust. 

3. The Grantor may use a revocable living 
trust, in which he has reserved to himself a 


life interest in the income, to control the 


immediate distribution of his property after 
his death. Such a trust, otherwise valid, is 
not an invalid attempted testamentary dispo- 
sition. 

The authority for the remaining list of 
rights rests on foreign cases, for Wisconsin 
has not ruled upon them. Therefore, while 
they have not definitely been granted, they 
have not definitely been denied. While the 
right to withdraw from principal may seem 
to have been denied by the Warsco case, the 
peculiar facts of the case, i. e. that the trust 
was irrevocable by its terms, may be ground 
for the assertion that the right to withdraw 
from principal would not be denied in the 
case of a trust revocable by its terms. How- 
ever, until ruled on by our court, it may rea- 
sonably be doubtful just how many of these 
rights can be reserved in the same instru- 
ment and still constitute a valid trust. The 
careful attorney will refrain from inserting 
too many reservations into the trust agree- 
ment. The fewer the reservations, the few- 
er the chances for the defeat and invalidity 
of the trust. 


4. The Grantor may provide that, in the 
discretion of the trustee, the trustee may 
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withdraw from principal as, when, and if 
needed for the care, comfort, maintenance 
and support of the grantor. 

5. The Grantor may reserve the right to 
withdraw arbitrarily part or all of the prin- 
cipal of the trust, but to do this the trust 
must be be revocable by its terms. It is 
inconsistent to reserve the right to withdraw 
the principal when by its terms the trust is 
irrevocable. 

6. The Grantor may reserve the right to 
direct, or at least consent to and approve of 
the investment of the trust corpus and accu- 
mulations, as long as the legal title and cus- 
tody, care, possession, and control of the 
corpus pass to and rest in the trustee during 
the life of the trust. 

(Note: As indicated above, since publica- 
tion of this article, the Wisconsin court has 
apparently approved the grantor’s right of 
controlling the investment of the corpus, at 
least in a trust where grantor has not reserved 
to himself any economic or beneficial interest 
therein.) 

The creator of a trust must keep in mind 
that the chief essential is that the instrument 
clearly states and shows that full possession, 
eare, custody, control and management, as 
well as legal title passes to the trustee, until 
the trust is revoked or terminated. This is 
the essential difference between a trust and 
a mere agency. To this must be added a 
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TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED $2,000,000,000 


beneficial interest created and existing, until 
revoked or altered, for the beneficiary or ceés- 
tui que trust, who may be the grantor him- 
self. 
Affecting Insurance Trusts 

To one who has watched the rapid growth 
of the use of the insurance trust, a considera- 
tion of the foregoing problem is doubly in- 
teresting. The insurance trust mentioned is 
an ordinary living trust agreement, wherein 
the trustor has named the trustee the benefi- 
ciary of the policies listed, the proceeds of 
which are to form the corpus of the trust at 
the death of the trustor. The law in this 
branch of trusts remains to be developed. 

The trustor may wish to reserve the right 
to change the beneficiaries of the trust, to 
revoke and change the designation of bene- 
ficiary in certain policies, to withdraw or 
to borrow on part or all of the policies sched- 
uled, The answer depends on future court 
application of those principles presently ap- 
plied to living trusts. The right to borrow 
on the policies may be likened, by some court, 
to withdrawing from principal, and will be 
granted or denied in an otherwise valid in- 
surance trust as the right to withdraw prin- 
cipal of a living trust is now granted or 
denied. Or the courts may hold that no trust 
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IN CANADA 


The Royal Trust Company is exceptionally 
well equipped to act in any fiduciary 
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principal exists until after the death of the 
insured trustor. Watching the development 
of this branch of the law of trusts will be 
interesting. 

2, 


-s 


REVOCATION OF TRUST 
(Where the right to assign and pledge 

a trust is reserved by the donor, it may 

be revoked in accordance with the New 

York statute.) 

Here the plaintiff executed and delivered 
to a trust company, as trustee, a trust in- 
denture, dealing with personal property and 
the sum of $100,000. The agreement provided 
that the trustee was to invest the $100,000 
and to pay over and apply the net income to 
the donor, without power of anticipation by 
her by pledge, assignment or otherwise dur- 
ing the term of her natural life, except that 
when she reached the age of forty-two years, 
she might withdraw from the trust fund an 
amount in cash or securities not exceeding 
the sum of $25,000, and when she shall have 
reached the age of fifty-two years, she might 
withdraw from the corpus of the trust the 
entire balance remaining. Further provision 
was made that if she should assign, pledge 
or otherwise encumber the principal of the 
trust or the income thereof at any time prior 
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to reaching the age of fifty-two years, then 
and in that event the trust might not ter- 
minate until her death. Upon the death of 
the donor, the trust was to terminate, and 
the trustee pay over the balance of the prin- 
cipal and any income which might remain 
unpaid, to such persons, and in such shares 
and proportions as the donor might direct 
and appoint in her will. 

The donor wished to terminate and revoke 
the trust. On May 16, 1930, she delivered 
to the trustee a deed of revocation, together 
with a consent to such revocation executed 
by her mother. The trustee refused to recog- 
nize the instrument of revocation and con- 
sent as sufficiently effective to revoke the 
trust. If the donor were to die at this time, 
her only next of kin would be her mother, 
the person who executed the consent to the 
revocation of the trust. Her only other iden- 
tified living relatives were an aunt, an uncle 
and two cousins, children of the uncle, all 
of whom are over the age of twenty-one 
years. The question involved was whether 
the trust has been terminated in accordance 
with the provisions of and within the mean- 
ing of section 23 of the Personal Property 
Law. 

It was held that the creator of the trust 
did not contemplate creating a remainder in 
her intestate the next of kin. 
Rather did the instrument effect a reversion 
which would leave the right of revocation 
intact. There was a limitation, not a gift. 
The creator of the trust reserved to herself 
the right of assignment and pledge of both 
the principal and income. Nobody but the 
donor was beneficially intérested. But if the 
trust indenture were construed as a gift, the 
only person interested, the mother of the 
creator, has consented to the revocation of 
the trust and hence the revocation is good.— 
Cagliardi vs. Bank of New York & Trust 
Company, Supreme Court, Appellate Division, 
Ist Dept., New York. 


successors, 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has upheld the community property laws of 
the States of Washington, Texas, Louisiana 


and Arizona, where husbands and wives each 
return one-half of the community property 


income for Federal taxation, instead of a 


joint return in which each participates and 
the husband pays the whole tax. 


The New York Stock Exchange has issued 
a new ruling which requires members who 
distribute securities of investment trusts in 
which stockholders are not entitled to re- 
ceive interest accruing on dividends received, 
to make full publicity of the fact. 
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URSE clients in the West will now en- 

joy more frequent personal contact with 

Mr. Chalfant, whose headquarters will 

be at Room 932, Citizens National 
Bank Building, Los Angeles, California. His 
knowledge of western banks and communities 
gained in several trips to the Coast during the 
past few years, combined with his long experience 
as advertising counselor to banks in the east, mid- 
west and southwest, gives Purse Service a new 
value to the institutions he will serve. And his 
constant contact with trust officials on the Coast 
will add much to the fund of information and ideas 
that our now nationwide organization gathers and 
uses for the benefit of all our clients. 
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CHATTANOOGA:TENNESSEE 
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trust officer, the trust accounting department and the new 
business department. 


Call local Burroughs office for further information, or write 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan 
~ w~ e. 

Many trust companies and trust departments use Burroughs 

Simplified Trust System and find that it provides for every de- 


tail. It speeds up and cuts the cost of accounting, simplifies 


the handling of trust records, and places up-to-the-minute 





information about each trust at the fingertips of the trust ofh- 


cer. The local Burroughs office can give you full information. 
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CURRENT AND PROSPECTIVE PROBLEMS AFFECTING 
INVESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS 


CHANGED STATUS AND ADAPTABILITY OF VARIOUS TYPES OF SECURITIES 


CARL W. FENNINGER 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


Vice-president, Provident Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aside from questions of administration and accounting procedure 


there are many problems of a perplering kind which confront trust companies and banks 
as trustees in the exercise of sound judgment both as to the holding and selection of 


investments in trust estates. 
conditions which surround different 
investment of trust funds. 


This is true because of fundamental changes in economic 
types of 


In his excellent paper at the recent trust conference of the 


investments regarded as acceptable for 


New Jersey Bankers Association, Mr. Fenninger, dwells upon such changes and problems 
which are today uppermost in the minds of trust officers.) 


S we consider the management of 
trusts and our experience increases, 
we are impressed with the fact that 

after all the problem is much larger than the 

mere keeping of records and the general su- 
pervision that is given in almost any organi- 
zation doing a_ trust The real 
problem is one of judgment as to what shall 
be done not only in regard to cash available 
for investment but with investments which 
may be left in the hands of a trust company 
by a decedent or the donor of a voluntary 
trust. Even if in every trust established we 


business. 


received nothing but cash, we should. still 
be faced with the necessity, after having 


made the original investments, of their su- 
pervision and change as judgment dictated. 
Of course the greatest difficulty arises in 
connection with investments left to a trustee. 
It is only the larger companies that can af- 
ford by reason of the volume of their trust 
business to carry on their staff men of suffi- 
ciently high calibre to manage statistical 
departments and devote all their time to the 
problems peculiar to the management of 
trust funds. In a smaller organization it is 
necessary to supply this need by other meth- 
ods. Two of these occur to me as being im- 
portant, namely: 
1. Having a committee of senior officers 
and perhaps one or two members of the 
board, so the judgment of several may 


be used as a basis for action rather 
than that of one; 
2. The very full and continuous use of 


the services of some of the statistical 
and advisory organizations which are 
operating at the present time, 

The best results can of course be obtained 

by a combination of these two methods. By 


the intelligent use of services a basis for 
judgment on the part of officers is assured. 


Intricate Problems and Rapid Changes 

It has seemed to me it might be worth 
while to make some observations on trust 
investment questions some of which appear 
to be pressing at the moment and others to 
which we must look forward in the future, 
even though such observations may be re- 
garded as somewhat superficial and affected 
by lack of experience on my part. I am 
sure every trust man who studies his work, 
particularly he who works on investments, 
realizes more each day how little he knows 
of the subject, which is so intricate and 
changes so rapidly that constant attention 
must be given to it. 

It seems to me one of our principal prob- 
lems, and one that will continue perhaps to 
be more important in the future, is the fram- 
ing of proper laws to cover the investment of 
trust funds. It appears evident that such 
laws should be rather broad in character 
(of the type used in Illinois, for example), 
and devised in such a way as to be reason- 
ably susceptible of change as conditions in 
finance and industry change, and that their 


administration should not be too dependent 
upon the judgment of some administrative 
bureau of the state. Perhaps an ideal ar- 


rangement would be to lay down broad gen- 
eral limits within which the fiduciary could 
choose the investments needed for any par- 
ticular account, the fiduciary however being 
held strictly accountable for the use of good 
judgment and done. in 
chusetts. 


care, as is Massa- 


Elasticity in Trust Investment Laws 
In Pennsylvania our present plan is to ask 
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the people to amend the constitution so the 
provisions limiting legal investments to the 
very narrow field in which we must now act 
may be changed so as to place in the hands 
of the Legislature the right to define the na- 
ture and kind of trust investment that may 
be bought. It is felt that by the time this 
amendment is finally passed by the Legisla- 
ture and approved by the citizens of the state, 
the committees of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association which are working on it will have 
some concrete plan to suggest to the state 
Legislature. 

It is interesting to note that in New York 
there has been a discussion of suspending the 
rules governing legal investments for savings 
banks because it is felt that with the low rail- 
road earnings of this year a number of secu- 
rities which have heretofore fallen within the 
class of legal investments will not be able 
to qualify. It will be interesting to learn 
the result of this discussion. It is, I think, 
an illustration of the problem that is likely 
to arise in all systems which are rigid in 
their requirements. Whether or not we have 
broad powers of investment by law, the fact 
is, in the majority of cases we are empowered 
to take other than legal investments by the 
instruments under which we act. This is a 
justification, perhaps, for a brief discussion 
of some of the things facing us in connection 
with the various classes of investments which 
we either have in our hands or may receive. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 
The first of these classes is that of govern- 


ment and municipal bonds. The question 
presented here seems to be a rather simple 
one, although there are a number of factors 
to be considered in the management of these 
investments. At the present time govern- 
ment and municipal bonds are selling at 
prices which make them unattractive from 
the standpoint of the person receiving the in- 
come from the trust, unless the tax situation 
is important. There are perhaps three things 
to be considered: 

1. Whether or not the trust is of a char- 
acter that demands the investment of 
the funds pariially in government or 
municipal bonds. 

Whether or not the tax saving is of 
more importance than a higher income 
return. 

Whether or not bonds of this type 
should be included in the list for pur- 
poses of diversification. 

It goes without saying that government 
bonds and the issues of our larger political 
units are, generally speaking, the most con- 
servative investments we can make, and if 
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we dispose of them in order to take advan- 
tage of present high prices and in view of 
their low income return, they should be re- 
placed by a selection of the very best group 
of corporate bonds. 


Land Bank Bonds 

When we consider Federal Land Bank and 
Joint Stock Land Bank bonds, we come to a 
slightly different class. Federal Land Bank 
bonds have met with considerable favor be- 
cause while they are not legal investments 
in some of the states (notably Pennsylvania), 
trey give a slightly higher yield than do 
government or municipal bonds and it seems 
impossible to believe the government could 
or would allow a default to occur on them. 
Of course some of these banks have had to 
take over large amounts of real estate, which 
may be a source of loss both in income and 
investment before it can be converted. 

In the ease of the Joint Stock Land Banks 
we have seen several defaults and to me they 
are definitely outside of the line of trust in- 
vestments at this time. There appears to 
be a gradual but nevertheless definite change 
in the whole agricultural situation and until 
that industry reaches a more settled condi- 
tion, it would seem unwise to purchase se 
curities of the Joint Stock Land Banks in 
trust accounts. where conservatism is one of 
the most important factors. 


Material Changes in Railroad Securities 

When we consider railroad bonds, we of 
course come to the class of securities which 
for many years formed the backbone of the 
investment list of practically every trust not 
limited to legal investments, This situation 
has changed materially in the last few years, 
largely for two reasons—first, the change in 
the operation of the railroads themselves, 
and second, because of the development of 
the electric light and power industry, which 
has brought public utility bonds into strong 
competition with railroad bonds as_ invest- 
ments for trust funds. While it is true that 
many of the problems of management and 
regulation in the railroad field have been 
fairly well worked out, it is also true that 
new problems have arisen. It is essential 
that in making trust investments great care 
should be exercised, especially where pur- 
chases are made of securities other than the 
underlying liens of our larger systems. 

The regrouping of large amounts of rail- 
road mileage through the medium of holding 
companies has brought on the market quite 
a lot of securities which, while very often 
regarded as being railroad securities, are 
in reality merely collateral trust bonds is- 
sued by holding companies which are entirely 
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dependent upon the payment of dividends on 
stocks held. Therefore in making a purchase 
of this class of securities, one is virtually 
buying an interest in common stocks. 

Another point that merits attention is the 
fact that the regrouping of railroad mileage 
and changes in control have probably re- 
sulted in the shifting of traffic in substantial 
volume from some channels to others. This 
makes it difficult to judge the real position 
of some of the junior bond issues of the com- 
panies which have been gathered up in these 
holding organizations. Should an unseram- 
bling be brought about at any time, there is 
of course a question as to what the earning 
capacity of the various unscrambled roads 
might be. 


Study of Mortgage Liens and Density of 
Traffic 

In the purchase of railroad bonds, particu- 
larly those of a somewhat junior type, it 
has always been the custom of the organiza- 
tion with which I am connected to consider 
earefully the traffic conditions surrounding 
the mileage upon which the bond was se- 
cured, and free use has been made of traffic 
density maps prepared on a basis showing 
pretty accurately the relationship of mort- 
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gage liens to the density of traffic of any 
given part of our railroad systems. Charts 
of this sort are difficult to make; they re- 
quire at least study of a year’s statisties of 
the road as a whole. As a result of the facet 
that regrouping of the roads has occurred 
very rapidly in the past few years, it has 
been impossible to develop up-to-date traffic 
maps reflecting these changes. In a _ sense 
therefore we are left “in the air’ as to pres- 
ent traffic conditions and trends. 

It is obvious that in making trust invest- 
ments we should stay away from the securi- 
ties of the weaker roads—not so much be- 
cause there may not be found in a so-called 
weak road one or two bonds which are in- 
trinsically sound, but because, generally 
speaking, bonds of a road of that sort sell 
at a lower price than bonds of equal security 
issued by a road having a _ higher credit 
standing, and also because when any difficulty 
arises in connection with a road of that type, 
the market for the bonds, even though they 
may be well secured, is seriously interfered 
with. ..: 


Bonds of Industrial Companies 
When we come to the consideration of 
bonds of industrial companies, I think 
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Incorporated 1860 


Home Lire INsuRANCE COMPANY 


256 BROADWAY 


ETHELBERT IDE Low, Chairman of Board 
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James A. Futton, President 


The Home Life Insurance Company is pledged to a policy of genuine 
and active cooperation with corporate fiduciaries in that field of common 
service to its policy holders in which their interests are most advantage- 
ously served and protected through the creation of Insurance Trusts. 








may properly feel they are considered to be 
the least desirable class for trust investment 
purposes. I think we may say there has been 
a tendency toward greater stabilization in 
industrial bond issues because generally they 
have been issued by large organizations 
which have been well financed and carefully 
managed, and because better accounting 
methods have made it possible for holders 
of securities of this type to have a more 
accurate understanding of the financial posi- 
tion and earnings of the companies issuing 
the bonds. It is probable that this situation 
will continue to become better in the future 
and that many of the industrial bonds will 
become satisfactory trust investments. <A 
great many men who formerly conducted 
small enterprises involving only their own 
eapital and their own management have re- 
alized that they have great opportunities 
with less risk through identifying themselves 
with large organizations where the problems 
of financing and management are reduced to 
a minimum. In other words the gradual de- 
velopment of the large financially sound 
companies is a natural economic growth and 
with this development has come greater sta- 
bility in security issues. In purchasing 
bonds of this type. it is obvious that they 
should be selected with the greatest of care. 


Perplexing Problems in Public Utility Field 

In the public utility field we find to my 
mind our most perplexing problem. I believe 
the underlying first mortgage bonds of good 
operating companies are among the soundest 
forms of trust investments. Certainly our 
public utilities should be among the most 
prosperous of our business enterprises. How- 
ever the gradual consolidation or coordina- 
tion of small companies into larger units with 
the resulting reduction in volume, over a pe- 
riod of time, of first mortgages of operating 
companies is changing this picture and we 
are finding large issues of general mortgage 
bonds and debentures of holding companies. 


Many of these general mortgages are un- 
doubtedly sound, particularly where they 
have already taken up underlying issues of 
bonds on underlying properties so that they 
have in substantial measure 
mortgages. The debenture however 
are of a very different character. We find 
that generally speaking they are long term 
open obligations, usually junior not only to 
all the bonded debt of the holding company 
and all the underlying companies, but also 
to the preferred and common stocks of the 
underlying companies, They are, so to speak, 
sitting on top of a pyramid, dependent for 
their security and ultimate payment upon 
the rates obtained by the underlying com- 
panies, they in turn relying upon the con- 
tinuance of those rates and upon profits re- 
sulting from economies in the operation of 
the co-ordinated companies. 

The difficulty of getting a real understand- 
ing of the position of these debenture bonds 
from an analysis of the statements of the 
companies is evident when we find that the 
results of operations of the underlying sub- 
sidiaries are merged so that it is impossible 
to tell which of the subsidiaries are profitable 
and which are not, and it is also impossible 
to tell what the inter-corporate relationships 
may be as to the financing of the subsidiaries 
by the parent organization. It is certainly 
true that many of these holding companies 
were put together and the debentures issued 
when prices for the utilities purchased were 
extremely high and during a time when high 
rates were being received. 

Public Relations Problem 

This brings me to a word about the pub- 
lie relations problem. It appears to be fairly 
well solved insofar as the railroads are con- 
cerned. The public has become conscious 
of the fact that railroads are necessary end 
has come to understand their problems and 
their need for adequate rates, although in 
many instances political activities have made 


become first 


issues 











it difficult for the railroads to establish their 
need for adequate rates, and of course with 
the provisions of the Transportation Act of 
1920 in effect, there is a limit to the amount 
that may be earned under the recapture 
clause of this Act. This is not entirely set- 
tled, as is evidenced by some things that 
have developed recently. One of special in 
terest, not only in the railroad field but also 
in the field of public utilities, is the O’ Fallon 
decision, where by a close margin the United 
States Supreme Court confirmed the theory 
that reproduction cost must be considered in 
arriving at the basis for rate 
purposes. 


making 


(Epiror’s NoTE: Mr, Fenninger quotes 
from the United States Supreme Court deci- 
the O'Fallon case and the dissenting 
opinion by Judge Brandeis as well as from a 
pamphlet discussion as to “functional depreci- 
ation,’ by Cecil F, Elmes. Mr, Fenninger 
states that if the new theory advanced in 
the O'Fallon decision should by any chance 
become a vital factor in the basis for valua- 
tion of properties for rate making purposes 
and in the rates themselves, it is conceivable 
that very serious changes might be effected.) 


sion in 


Readjustment in Public Utility Situation 

There is another factor, however, which is 
more certain and which appears to be gradu- 
ally coming to the surface, which it seems 
reasonable to expect will have a bearing on 
the utility rate question, and accordingly 
upon the earnings of the utility companies. 
The pyramiding of utilities is of compara- 
tively recent origin. The holding company 
in the utility field is still new. The publie 
has not yet reacted, and has not yet sensed 
in any real measure the earnings situation 
which is supporting these pyramided com- 


panies. The railroads went through the 
throes of readjustment resulting from in- 


flated prices paid for roads, securities issued 
against prospective earnings rather than cap- 
ital values, high rates, and the resulting dif- 
ficulties which came when inflation became 
top-heavy and readjustments followed; and 
through the throes of readjusting themselves 
to lower rates. It seems likely that the 
utility situation will have to go through a 
similar period of readjustment although not 
so severe or so prolonged, because, thanks 
to the supervision of public utility commis- 
sions, many of the difficulties which might 
otherwise have developed through bad judg- 
ment or mismanagement of individual com- 
panies have been eliminated. 

When there comes a full realization on the 
part of the public of the fact that the rates 
now being charged by operating companies 
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secure—your income guaranteed. Back 
of each issue are valuable, income- 
earning properties. Every Empir2 issue 
is trusteed by a large bank or trust com- 
pany. The bonds are legal for trust 
funds by actual court ruling. Execu- 
tors, attorneys and endowed institu- 
tions favor them; so do wise individual 
investors. Write today for circulars 
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are supporting not only those companies but 
also large holding organizations, and that 
these rates were established in times of in- 
flated prices, it is probable that severe pres- 
sure will be brought to obtain lower rates 
for service. The establishment of the theory 
that reproduction cost is to be a basis for 
rate making purposes seems to carry with it 
the inference that a rate established when 
reproduction cost was at a high level would 
necessarily have to be readjusted at a time 
when reproduction costs were low. In other 
words, broad changes in price levels will in 
the long run affect rates for service. When 
this happens, there will follow down the line 
changes in earnings, which will eventually 
reach the junior securities of the holding 
companies. 

(Eprror’s Notre: Mr. Fenninger quotes 
from a new book written by Dr. Felix Frank- 
furter, Professor of Law.at Yale University, 
called “The Public and Its Government,” in 
which the author devotes about one-fourth of 
the volume to a discussion of public service 
and the public. The views of Dr. Frankfur- 
ter are cited as confirmative of a situation 
in the public utility field which calls for ea- 
treme care in the selection of securities of 
this type.) 

Reproduction cost at high prices for mate- 
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| “CANADA'S OLDEST TRUST COMPANY” — ESTABLISHED 1682 


Across Canada 


HE first Trust Company to be 
founded in Canada, this 
Corporation, after forty-eight years 
of continuous growth, has today an 
organization which links up the 
principal cities of Canada. 


With its accurate knowledge of 
conditions across Canada, the 
Corporation is the ideal executor 
and trustee for Canadian estates; 
and it can offer every service as 
transfer agent or corporate trustee. 
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rials, labor and capital is quite different from 
the cost at low prices for the same items, 
and if rates must be readjusted from time to 
time with reproduction cost as a basis, it is 
evident that the capital structure will be 
affected by the change in earning capacity. 
Of course it is possible that public action to 
get rates down may be slower than private 
enterprise to get them up, and that many 
readustments in rates may be made by the 
companies themselves. 


I think the conclusion we may draw is that 
long term debenture bonds of holding cor- 
porations are, generally speaking, not desir- 
able for trust investments. I have spoken 
at some length on this because this newer 
type of security comes to us from time to 
time, and is one which I think we should 
neither buy nor hold without careful con- 
sideration of the merits of the particular 
security under discussion. 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans 


There are two other matters which I think 
are worthy of mention. The first of these 
is the mortgage loan. We all realize that 
we are now going through a severe readjust- 
ment of real estate values. This seems to 
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be the case particularly in the larger cities. 
A great many properties bought a few years 
ago at extremely high prices and mortgages 
made with those prices as a basis have come 
to grief. In many instances the agencies 
doing the secondary financing have been un- 
able to stand the strain of decreased values 
and have been forced to drop their equities. 


As a result, foreclosures have taken place 
under many first mortgages which a few 


years ago were believed to be entirely secure. 

This is a matter which I am not competent 
to discuss, but I do think it worth while to 
point out that those of us engaged in trust 
investment work should consider the question 
of future methods of handling mortgage 
loans and the advisability of turning to the 
guaranteed mortgage, even though a some- 
what lower rate of return has to be taken. 
Where the guarantee of a strong company 
thoroughly competent to handle guaranteed 
mortgage loans is behind the investment, it 
is a safeguard for the trustee. I do not 
think the mere guarantee in any way relieves 
the trustee from the responsibility of making 
the full examination of the property that 
would be made if no guarantee were taken. 
I merely think it is an additional safeguard 
and convenience to the trust company because 
it adds to their judgment that of an organi- 
zation specially equipped to handle mortgage 
loans, whose credit is behind its guarantee. 


Amortization of Mortgage Loans 

Another matter which I think we should 
consider in the future is the amortization of 
mortgage loans. Because of the ease with 
which mortgage loans could be obtained and 
the fact that the ordinary mortgage con- 
tract did not require a gradual reduction, a 
great many people have come to feel that a 
mortgage is for all practical purposes a per- 
manent method of financing. This is not a 
sound condition and some method of amorti- 


zation should be devised, through which 
there will be annual or semi-annual pay- 


ments to reduce the amount of the mortgage 
so that the equity of the owner will be grad- 
ually increased and the position of the holder 
of the mortgage strengthened as time goes on. 
I am not unmindful of the accounting diffi- 
culties involved in such a plan, but I never- 
theless feel that some method of this kind 
would be much more satisfactory than the 
methods we have employed in the past. 


Investments in Stocks 
The other and last matter I want to dis- 
cuss is one which has been very much talked 
about in recent years, That is the question 
of stock investments for trust accounts. For 
some time there has been an increasing de- 
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mand on the part of beneficiaries of trust ac- 
counts to have at least a portion of the 
funds of the trusts in which they are inter- 
ested invested in stocks. This situation has 
not been materially changed by reason of the 
drop of last fall and of this present period. 
In fact it has rather been on the increase 
because of the apparent low prices for high 
grade stocks and the resulting possibilities 
of larger profits. 

There is an opinion that trusts should be 
made more flexible by the inclusion of com- 
mon stocks, resulting from the discussions of 
many of our foremost economists who have 
pointed out that common stocks are the only 
securities which reflect changes in market 
conditions and which have a reasonable op- 
portunity of moving in such a way as to offset 
the effect of changing values of money. There 
has therefore been an increasinz tendency 
on the part of testators and donors in the 
ease of voluntary trusts to include by definite 
language a right on the part of the trustee 
to purchase common stocks. It is a difficult 
matter to say just what should be done in 
this connection, because conservation of prin- 
cipal is more basic with a trustee then is 
increase in value. I do not believe any gen- 
eral rule can be laid down hut that each 
ease must be studied entirely upon its own 
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merits, and that if stocks are purchased, they 
should be as far as possible bought with 
the consent and approval of all the parties 
interested in the account and should be of 
the class generally considered to be invest- 
ments. In addition to this there should be 
a closer supervision and more frequent re- 
view of investments of this class. 

Sm & 


TRUST COMPANIES IN CHILE 


Under a recently enacted law the commer- 
cial banks and mortgage banks of Chile are 
authorized to assume trust functions similar 
to those bestowed upon trust companies and 
banks in the United States. Before such 
powers are granted, however, the bank must 
satisfy certain defined requirements and de- 
posit with the Superintendent of Banks se- 
curities to the amount of 500,000 pesos. 
Among the powers enumerated in the law 
are the following: Executor, trustee, escrow 
agents, depositaries, receivers, liquidators, 
syndics or delegates of syndics on bankrupt- 
cies when lawfully designed; administrators 
of property placed in trust; administrators 
of property subject to usufruct when so pro- 
vided in the constitutive act and representing 
bondholders of bonds issued in accordance 
with the law. 
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The 
Exact Records 


You Want 


In The 


Exact Form 


You Want Them 


The National Accounting Machine Fits Your 
Present System. No Need To Change 
Your System To Fit a Machine 


The National Accounting Machine 
meets the needs of the trust depart- 
ment to a degree never before 
possible with mechanical accounting. 


Trust officers have found this ma- 
chine easily adaptable to the system 
which they have already set up and 
the change simply consists in chang- 
ing from pen and ink figures to 
printed figures. 


In other cases where officers desired 
an entirely new system an effective 
method based on machine operation 
was quickly available. 


The National Accounting Machine 
keeps every record up to the minute 
and in proved balance. Every 
figure is printed and entries are 
surrounded with every possible safe- 
guard. Ledgers, Journals and State- 
ments are written with equal facility. 


The automatic features of this ma- 
chine, the full adding and typewrit- 
ing keyboard, and ease of operation 
make this the fastest, most accurate 
and economical machine for the 
trust department. 


Our representative in your city will 
be glad to explain its advantages. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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SCIENCE OF SALESMANSHIP APPLIED TO LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AND BUSINESS INSURANCE TRUSTS 


DEVELOPING FERTILE SOURCES THROUGH SOLICITATION AND WELL 
CONCEIVED ADVERTISING 


JOSEPH W. WHITE 


Trust Officer, Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


(Eprror’s Note: Attention of all progressive workers in the field of trust service will 


be riveted during the coming year upon opportunities for writing greater volume of life 


insurance and business insurance trust business. 


In his paper at the recent Mid-Continent 


Trust Conference, Mr. White prefaced his subject by commenting upon the rapid growth 
of life insurance trust period within the last decade and paid tribute to the arduous and 
intelligent efforts of life underwriters in cooperating with corporate fiduciaries. Mr. White 
places particular stress upon the appeal of business insurance trust protection and the 
methods of popularizing insurance trust arrangements.) 


HE proper place to begin life insur- 

inee trust sales effort is within your 

own four walls. Every officer and 
every director should have an_ insurance 
trust and, likewise, the employees who carry 
substantial amounts of insurance. If the 
officers and directors of your institution are 
not convinced of the merits of an insurance 
trust, you may just as well “fold up your 
tents and silently steal away.’ When the 
directors’, officers’, and employees’ trust busi- 
ness has been secured, they should be in- 
duced to assist in obtaining the business of 
associates, relatives and friends. Any officer 
or director should be willing to write a dozen 
letters to his friends, reading something like 
this: 


“Dear Mr. Jones: 

This will introduce Mr. Moore, a repre- 
sentative of the trust department of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company. 

I am familiar with the services ren- 
dered by the trust department of our 
company. Mr. Moore is calling on you 
at my request, because I feel that he can 
be of service to you and your family. 

The courtesy of an interview will be 
appreciated by me. 

Yours very truly,” 

In most cases, such a letter is little less 
than a command to the recipient. It is 
worth far more than thousands of dollars 
spent in promiscuous advertising. 


Dispeling the Air of Mystery in the Trust 
Department 

Keep the officers and directors in close 

touch with the trust department. There is 


an air of mystery about your department 
which does not exist in the more prosaic de- 
partments, and their interest is easily 
aroused. Do not permit the other officials 
to gain the impression that the trust depart- 
ment is an orphaned, neglected child, but 
convince them that it is a living, throbbing. 
growing offspring of the parent institution, 
destined to sustain and support the parent 
in its old age. By these means, the other 
officers and directors will keep the trust 
department in mind, and will be alive to the 
need of cooperating with you. 

A valuable piece of trust business came to 
our institution, because an officer of the 
banking department, who is interested in the 
trust department, was able to answer a 
rather simple question about wills, which 
was asked at a dinner party. A very wealthy 
man heard the conversation and later in 
the evening discussed his own affairs with 
this officer, with the result that this very 
acceptable business came to our trust de- 
partment. I do not mean that you should 
be a pest and continually harass your fellow 
officers to obtain business, but they should 
be educated and made to realize that selling 
trust business is unlike any other form of 
salesmanship. A man will purchase an auto- 
mobile, or a suit of clothes, because it ap- 
peals to him; not because he is interested in 
the salesman. When a man comes to write 
his will, to trustee his insurance, to select 
the agency that will hold the destinies of his 
family after he is gone, he turns to him in 
whom he reposes confidence and trust. 


Directors on Trust Committees 


Suggest to your president that all of your 
directors be given an opportunity to serve 
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on your trust or investment committee, so 
that they may come to know the workings of 
the trust department. A director of a large 
institution, after serving temporarily on the 
trust committee and seeing the careful at- 
tention given to estates and elaborate sur- 
veys made of securities, remarked that great- 
er care was exercised in the administration 
of estates and trusts by the trust company 
than the directors gave to their own busi- 
ness affairs. That director was impressed— 
he had acquired the trust department point 
of view. He told his friends how estates 
were handled, and urged them to protect 
their estates through the instrumentality of 
the trust company. 

Employees should be encouraged to bring 
in trust business. Many of the humblest 
employees have wealthy connections in this 
great democratic country. A wideawake 
bookkeeper secured the will and insurance 
trust of his wealthy Sunday School teacher. 
A clerk brought in the will of his widowed 
mother, who was possessed of a substantial 
estate. Tellers have warm friends among 
the depositors and can be trained to be valu- 
able producers. Bond salesman have excel- 
lent opportunities to secure trust business 
and their acquaintance should be cultivated. 
The safe deposit department employees be- 


come very well acquainted with their cus- 


tomers. Of all the employees of the trust 
company, I believe they produce the most 
trust business. There is something about 
opening a safe deposit box in the quiet of a 
little coupon room and looking over insur- 
ance policies and other that makes 
a man pause and wonder what will become 
of all these when he is gone. The vault men 
meet the client while still in that reverie, 
and are able to refer him to the trust de- 
partment. I suppose every trust department 
adopts the policy of having trust department 
advertising on display in the coupon rooms 
of the safe deposit department. The safe 
deposit box renters should be on the mailing 
list of the trust department. 


assets, 


Commercial Customers and Stockholders 

Every institution has a number of wealthy 
business men who are customers of the com- 
mercial department. A visit to their offices 
by the president of the trust company, ac- 
companied by the trust officer, is bound to 
make a very favorable impression, and is 
effective in securing life insurance trusts. 

The stockholders of the trust company are 
the easiest prospects to sell and should be 
‘anvassed carefully. Some years ago, when 
the insurance trust movement was just get- 
ting under way, a stockholder of a trust 
company was told by a friend that he had 
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created an insurance trust at his trust com- 
pany. The stockholder called on a vice-presi- 
dent, somewhat miffed because he had not 
been advised of this new service and, conse- 
quently, knew nothing whatever about a life 
insurance trust. 

Many directors are heads of large manu- 
facturing and industrial concerns, and their 
consent and often cooperation can be ob- 
tained to secure insurance trusts from their 
officers and department heads. The custo- 
mers of the other departments of the trust 
company are really excellent prospects for 
the trust department, because they are al- 
ready sold on the institution. These patrons 
should not be overlooked. Your solicitors 
could work up a valuable list of prospects 
from your customers. If you have the ac- 
count of a corporation, there may be a dozen 
or two of trust prospects among its person- 
nel, all favorably disposed because the “firm” 
banks with you. 


Combing the List of Wills 

Every institution had many wills on file 
before the development of the insurance 
trust. Your list of wills should be combed 
for insurance trust prospects. This should 
be done more as a matter of duty to the 
clients, to give them the benefit of a com- 
plete estate program. This service should be 
made available to the old as well as the new 
customer. 

The satisfied customer of the trust depart- 
ment is about its best salesman. Perhaps 
40 per cent of the new business of trust 
departments may be traced to this source. 
One of our most successful solicitors obtains 
all of his prospects from the people he has 
served. After an insurance trust is signed, 
he will ask the client to give him the names 
of some of his friends in order that he may 
call on them. This usually results in a half- 
dozen names of prospects. Occasionally the 
client will telephone or write a friend that 
he is sending our solicitor to call about a 
will and insurance trust. 

The patrons who are using trust depart- 
ment service are good producers of new trust 
business. When an estate is left in your 
charge and is managed to the satisfaction 
of the beneficiaries, you will as a matter of 
course receive insurance trusts and wills 
from them and the members of their fami- 
lies. During the comparatively short time 
I have been in the trust business, my insti- 
tution administered the estate of an old 
customer who died about fifteen years ago. 
Ten years or so later it handled the estate 
of his widow, and only recently the son 
died and that estate is also at the trust 
company, with a very large insurance trust. 
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This insurance trust, incidentally, was one 
of the first created at our institution. Most 
of the trust companies in the larger cities 
have correspondents without trust depart- 
ments, in the smaller communities. If trust 
contacts are made with the officials of these 
banks, much valuable trust business would 
result not only from these officials, but also 
from the patrons whom they control. 


Business Life Insurance Trust 

The development of the business life in- 
surance trust for some reason, has not kept 
pace with the personal life insurance trust. 
I feel that the principal reasons are, because 
it is not thoroughly understood by trust offi- 
cials in general, and because it is a little 
harder to secure than a personal insurance 
trust. In a business trust, it is necessary to 
convince the key men of the corporation or 
partnership of the merits of the trust. I 
have seen cases where the majority of a firm 
was in favor of a business trust, but the 
case: was lost because one man or perhaps 
two were opposed. This should not discour- 
age us for we are pioneering in practically 
a new field. It is going to require time, 
but this field should be developed from an 
economic standpoint as well as from a profit- 
able one for the trust company. The suc- 
cess of this movement will add stability to 
business; it will assure a fair market for 
the stocks in close corporations, of deceased 
clients whose estates are in your charge; it 
will relieve you of the burden of trying to 
run the business, with the countless worries 
such efforts entail. The surviving members 
of the concern are free to continue the busi- 
ness without intermeddling by the families 
of deceased associates. 

The task of developing this business is not 
insurmountable. Consider that the growth 
of life insurance itself was very slow. AS 
time went on, people came to realize that it 
was economically sound. They saw relatives, 
friends and neighbors pass on and leave their 
families secure through life insurance. Then 
it was, and only then, that life insurance 
began to make real strides. It will be the 
same with the business insurance trust. 
Through your efforts, officers of corporations 
will hear about it, some will adopt it, others 
will not. Death will come and the doubters 
will see how satisfactorily the business in- 
surance trust will work for those corpora- 
tions which use it. They will see the trouble, 
annoyance and loss which those corporations 
will sustain which do not use it. Gradually 
over the years, the business trust will take 
its place in the business world as a necessity, 
just as fire insurance is considered a neces- 
Sity today. 
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Imaginary Difficulties 

There is really not the difficulty in selling 
the business insurance trust that most trust 
officials imagine. I have found about the 
best approach to be through the attorney 
for the firm. The heads of a concern are 
usually willing to permit you to lay your 
proposition before their attorney. He is 
familiar with the business details of the 
company and knows the character and tem- 
perament of the officers. If you convince 
him that the arrangement is sound, you can 
work out all details with him and present a 
completed plan to the interested parties, 
with an excellent chance of securing the 
business. The business insurance trust is 
more complicated than the personal insur- 
ance trust, so the lawyer for the corporation 
or partnership will have to be brought into 
the picture eventually. Why not obtain his 
support and cooperation at the beginning? 
The recent book on the business insurance 
trust, by C. Alison Scully and Franklin W. 
Ganse, is the clearest and most complete ex- 
position of the subject I have ever read, and 
should be in the library of every trust com- 
pany. 
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I have always felt that if properly devel- 
oped, that form of trust would prove very 
profitable. In the case of the business in- 
surance trust. the fee is received shortly 
after the death of the insured, while in the 
personal insurance trust, the fee on the 
principal in most cases is not collected until 
many years after the death of the insured. 
It is an excellent lead for other trust busi- 
ness, for it almost invariably happens that 
the personal insurance trusts and wills of 
the parties are received by the trust com- 
pany along with the business trust. Very fre- 
quently the business insurance trust also 
brings customers to the commercial and other 
departments of a trust company. 

My institution will shortly inaugurate an 
earnest campaign to develop the business 
trust, and one of our ablest solicitors will 
devote his entire time to this work. I have 
seen business insurance trusts which attempt 
to provide for the administration of the pro- 
ceeds of the insurance on the deaths of the 
parties to the agreement, for the benefit of 
their families. This is not practical and re- 
sults in an exceedingly long and cumbersome 
agreement. The better plan seems to be to 
provide that as each party to the agreement 
dies, the proceeds from the sale of his stock 
or interest in the business shall be paid to 


the trustee under his personal insurance 
trust, to become a part of this trust. Under 
this plan, if a party to a business trust 
wishes to change his personal insurance 
trust, he may do so without disturbing the 
business trust. 


Best Advertising for Insurance Trusts 

Another means of developing the insurance 
trust is by advertising. How best to adver- 
tise? Even if I were an advertising expert, 
I could not answer that question for any 
one of you, without spending some time 
studying your particular case. The size of 
your city, the number of your prospects, your 
available mediums of advertising and their 
cost, and even the personality of your in- 
stitution, all help to determine the best way 
for you to advertise. 

Generally speaking, three mediums are em- 
ployed : 

Ist: Daily newspapers; 2d: Outdoor bulle- 
tins; 3d: Direct mail. I would estimate that 
your advertising appropriation might be di- 
vided as follows: Newspapers, 50 per cent; 
direct mail, 35 per cent; outdoor, 15 per cent. 

If your institution has not been a consis- 
tent advertiser, it is advisable to devote a 
greater proportion of your budget to news- 
paper publicity. The reason for this is obvi- 
ous. A man must be thoroughly sold on an 
institution before he will consider it as his 
trustee. If your bank’s name is not accepted 
as a synonym for strength and security in 
your community, you must work with that 
end in view. There is no better place than 
in the newspapers and on the billboards. On 
the other hand, if your bank does stand high 
in the minds of your prospects, you must 
keep it there. There is no better way to se- 
cure business than to keep the bank name 
continuously before prospects where they 
will see it subconsciously perhaps, but see 
it nevertheless. There is no better or cheaper 
way to do this than by using the daily news. 
papers and the billboards. 

The number of insertions in newspapers, 
the size, how many outdoor locations, how 
large a mailing list, and how many mailings, 
all must be determined by your local condi- 
tions and your appropriation for advertising. 
When someone asks how large the appropria- 
tion should be, I am tempted to give the 
answer which was given by Abraham Lin- 
eoln, when some wag looked him over and 
then asked how long a man’s legs should be. 
“Long enough to reach the ground,” was Mr. 
Lincoln’s answer. Your appropriation should 
be large enough to cover your field. If your 
bank is a consistent advertiser, your expendi- 
ture for trust advertising may be less, but 
if your bank is not a regular advertiser, your 
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A Pennsylvania Fiduciary 






Every form of Fiduciary and Financial Service 
for Banks, Trust Companies, Corporations 
and Individuals. Ancillary Service for pro- 
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bating Estates in Pennsylvania. 


A record of more than forty years 








Capital, Surplus and Profits, over $18,000,000 
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expenditure for 
more. 


trust advertising must be 


Well Rounded Advertising Campaign 

A well-rounded advertising campaign for 
a trust department of a bank which is a 
regular advertiser in all mediums in a com- 
munity of about a million people, would be 
as follows: 

Daily newspapers: One advertisement each 
week in some newspaper from September Ist 
to July 1st. Size must be governed by avail- 
able funds. 

Outdoor Painted Bulletins: At least a 
half-dozen full-size, lighted, painted boards, 
at selected high spots where traffic is heavy. 

Mail: Have a list prepared of every fam- 
ily in your community worth $25,000 or over, 
showing business address of husband and 
home address of wife. Start in October and 
send the mailing piece to the wife at her 
home. Have a letter reach the husband the 
same day at his office. Repeat in November, 
December, January, February and March. 
six mailings, and a final cleanup note in 
April. I cannot touch on the copy to be 
used in this campaign, except very generally. 

Outdoor copy can be repainted every four 
months, and it will likely require about that 
amount of time to prepare some 


very 


suc- 
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trust message. Not over ten words 
should be used. Five would make about the 
perfect outdoor message. The newspaper 
copy should not be repeated in any one 
paper, that is, if you are using three papers. 
you must furnish new copy every three 
weeks. Here you may use more words than 
on a billboard. A striking headline, a trust 
thought and the signature of your bank is 
enough. Once during the time the outdoor 
copy is up, it might be well to use the same 
theme enlarged a bit, in the newspaper. 

More of your story may be told by mail. 
The mailing pieces to the women should be 
entirely educational in character. Some wives 
object to trust service, and all copy might be 
written to them. For the men, personal 
filled-in letters, offering available booklets 
on some form of trust service, and enclosing 
a return card, might .be used. By thus reach- 
ing the men at their offices and the wives 
at their homes on the same day, your serv- 
ice has an outside chance of being a subject 
of conversation that night, particularly if 
your mailing piece to the wife has been at- 
tractive enough for her to keep. 

Checking Results 

So much for the campaign. Coupled with 
the regular institutional name and practical 
advertising that your bank has been doing, 
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The 
Compilation of Inheritance Tax data 
REDUCED TO A MINIMUM 


The task of securing necessary data for guarding one’s 
estate against multiple inheritance taxes is made im- 
measurably lighter through the aid of a unique chart 
which is presented in the December 15th issue of 


BARRON'S 


THE NATIONAL FINANCIAL WEEKLY 


Now on 
the newsstands 
25¢ a copy 


This chart, accompanied by an article which clearly explains 
its use, shows at a glance, the treatment accorded to securi- 
ties issued in any state and held by a nonresident decedent. 
It gives, in a single line, information that is ordinarily spread 


over several pages. 


If your dealer cannot supply this issue, send direct to 


BARRON’S 


44 BROAD STREET 


it has kept you before the public. What are 
the results? 

Don’t try to check the newspapers. Don’t 
try to check the outdoor advertising. It is 
impossible to check either of them. And here 
is a surprise. Don’t try to check the mail 
advertising. You can’t do it, honestly. If 
you do check and credit the results to it, 
that will be unfair to the other mediums. 

The results themselves should be about as 
follows: On July 1st, forty of the names on 
your prospect list will have become patrons, 
using some form of trust service. (There were 
between seven and eight thousand families 
on the list.) About fifteen hundred persons 
will have returned cards, asking for a book- 
let, for information, or for a representative 
to call. This will keep your solicitors busy 
for some time, and let me say right here, 
that it is best not to start this campaign 
unless your department of solicitation is 
keyed up to the limit, both in man-power 
and in efficiency. These results are in addi- 
tion to the regular run of new _ business, 
which has been coming in all year at a some- 
what accelerated pace. 

On the face of these returns, this business 


NEW YORK CITY 


seems to have come through the mail, and 
the mail alone. This, however, is not cor- 
rect. How many of the forty would have 
yielded so soon if your name had not been 
sold to them by years of advertising? How 
many of the fifteen hundred would have 
mailed the card to an unknown or little 
known concern? They are responding to the 
impression you have built up over the years 
and not alone to one piece of mail. So let’s 
be fair to all mediums, and give them all 
credit. 

Has the campaign been worth the price? 
It has. You have written a fair amount of 
new business, some of which you can trace 
to the advertising and most of which you 
cannot * * * and most of which you would 
not have written if you had never adver- 
tised. Your solicitors have fifteen hundred 
names to work on. Seven or eight thousand 
men, and aS many women, remember you 
rather well, and everyone in the community 
has your name implanted in his subconscious 
mind. Yes, your year’s advertising has been 
very worth while. But you may have a hard 
time proving it to your president. 
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Economical distribution 
—bhy telephone 


ONE of industry’s great 
needs, to lower cost of distri- 
bution, is receiving impor- 
tant aid from the telephone. 
Business menare using long 
distance more and more—to 
buy, to sell and to keep up con- 
tacts. ‘Key Town Selling’’ by 
telephone saves time for both 
parties, covers territories more 
frequently, builds good will 
and carries on the affairs of 
business at lower expense. 
This use of Bell System ser- 
vice is but oneof many signs of 
the growing telephone habit. 


To take care of 65,000,000 
local and long distance calls 
a day, a vast plant has been 
developed which measures its 
telephones by millions, its wire 
by tens of millions of miles, 
its assets by billions. 

The important fact for in- 
vestors to remember is that the 
telephone has become a na- 
tional necessity, and that the 
Bell System’ s growth year after 
year has been continuous. 

May we send you a copy of 
our booklet, ‘‘Bell Telephone 


Securities’? 2 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Inc. 


195 Broadway, New York City 
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What Protection Means In 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


MPREGNABLE to any method that the modern scientific burglar can 
devise; invulnerable against hazards of fire and flood—the new 
vault equipment of this strong institution is in keeping with the present 
day standards of bank service and security. 
It is a York vault. Two massive entrances, each 25 inches thick, 
fe / provide an interesting and impressive feature of 


ft [re the bank’s facilities. Specially reinforced concrete 
Aa Mi y H/o walls with a heavy steel lining comprise an instal- 
lation that contains over 3,000 safe deposit 
boxes, and a security vault equipped with 
steel chests for the bank’s own departments. 
York prominence in modern bank construc- 
tion is the result of York pre- 
eminence. Write today for infor- 
mation regarding Scientific 
Safety and Protection suited to 
your requirements. 


YORK SAFE & LOCK 
COMPANY 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Architects, A.M.Strauss, Fort Wayne 
Ind., and Walker & Weeks, Cleveland, 


EAT AUAUACAUADAUAUAC 















TRUST INVESTMENTS AND INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


SAFE POLICIES CONFIRMED BY EXPERIENCE 
H. F. WILSON. JR. 
Vice-president, Bankers Trust Company, New York 


(Epiror’s Note: At the recent annual dinner of the Corporate Fiduciaries Associa- 
tion of New York, Mr. Wilson was the chief speaker and in the course of his address 


quoted extracts from previous addresses on the subject, one made two years ago before 
the Corporate Fiduciaries Association of Boston and another at the last Mid-Winter 
Trust Conference in New York, wherein he discussed common stocks as trust investments 
and investment trusts as related to fiduciary business. In the light of what has transpired 
these predictions and the rules laid down for conservative administration of trust funds, 


are worthy of recollection.) 


ROBABLY the most important duty 

which trustees have to perform is the 

investment of trust funds. The han- 
dling of trust investments has always been 
and always will be a highly specialized serv- 
ice and an exacting personal responsibility, 
for we are dealing with other people’s money 
and usually with the trust funds of those 
who ean ill afford to lose any amount of 
either principal or income. 

We all agree with Arthur Hugh Clough in 
The Spectator,—‘how pleasant it is to have 
money, heighho,’ but I wonder how many 
of us feel that it is “pleasant” to have other 
people’s money to invest and reinvest for the 
living or the dead. It is a splendid and 
profitable service which corporate fiduciaries 
are rendering, but not one that is particu- 
larly pleasant or easy. By the same token, 
easy or pleasant things are not usually the 
greatest or the best. Each bank and trust 
company, of course, has its own method of 
reviewing trust investments. I have studied 
a good many which appeal to me as admir- 
able, but all of us are constantly looking for 
Ways and means of improving our service. 


Policy of a Trustee’s Not Dealing With Itself 

I would like to read the following from 
our office rules and regulations: “Under no 
circumstances shall the policy which is as 
old as the bank itself be deviated from: 
namely, securities in which we are interested 
shall not be sold to our trust funds, but must 
be purchased in the open market and under 
no circumstances shall any commission be 
charged. 

“There should be no exceptions to our rule 
against purchasing from ourselves securities 
for our trust accounts. This rule shall in its 
application be extended to all securities in 


which the Bankers Trust Company through 
its bond department, may have an interest 
as a participant in any syndicate formed to’ 
purchase and offer the securities under con- 
sideration. In such cases the trust depart- 


ment will not purchase for trust accounts 
bonds or other securities if liability or inter- 
est of the company as a syndicate partici- 
pant is in any way affected by such pur- 
chase.” 

In other words, we believe in the principle, 
which is also the law in New York, that a 





H. F. WILSON, JR. 
Vice-president, Bankers Trust Company of New York 
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trustee shall not deal with itself, himself or 
herself, and should not make a_ personal 
profit in the purchase or sale of trust invest- 
ments at the expense of the trust estate. 

No problem which banks and trust com- 
panies have is greater than the making and 
supervising of trust investments. Carelessly 
administered, it is likely to prove a serious 
liability—carefully administered, it can be 
made a great asset, not only in resultant 
fees, but also because of the good will and 
the new business which will flow to the com- 
panies which are faithful to their trust. 

As I have said before, there are, and al- 
ways will be, banks and trust companies 
whose reputation for service is rated AA. A1. 
Of course we all recognize that the competi- 
tion should be, not one of rates, which should 
be the same for all in the same locality, but 
a competition which strives to uplift the gen- 
eral level of fiduciary service and so benefits 
both the competitors and the public, as well. 
We are unwilling, unlike Esau of old, to sell 
our birthright for a mess of pottage. 


Investment Trusts in Retrospective of the 
Writer 

In view of what has transpired during the 
last two years and as relating particularly 
to the investment trust situation, it may be 
of interest to quote in retrospect the views 
of the writer as expressed in an address 
during the latter part of October, 1928, be- 
fore the Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
Boston : 

“Perhaps a few words with reference to 
so-called ‘investment trusts’ as they relate 
to our fiduciary business may be of interest. 
There has been considerable agitation re- 
cently for legislation to regulate investment 
trusts. They have a real place in the picture 
and many of them are high-class and well 
managed; others are merely speculative and 
have no limit to the amount of trust certifi- 
sates which may be issued. <All of them are 
very largely dependent upon their manage- 
ment and should sell on their own merits 
and not on the use of the trustee’s name. 
In a rising market it is conceivable that 
most of them would be successful, but the 
present level of prices seems high and many 
investment trusts which are now being 
formed may, over a period of years, show 
substantial losses, especially if the manage- 
ment is not of the very highest order. Of 
course, those investment trusts which were 
formed some years ago and which have been 
able to accumulate a substantial surplus are 
in a satisfactory condition at the present 
time. As the door is opened wider other in- 
vestment trusts will be formed and the ten- 
dency is to relax the safeguards. The higher 
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prices ascend, the greater will be the danger 
in forming new investment trusts.” 

In the light of this 1928 statement he 
who runs may read what has happened to 
some investment trusts from their recently 
published statements. The shrinkage in mar- 
ket value of their investments is tragic. I 
entirely agree with a previous statement 
that in the future we should have fewer in- 
vestment trusts and more trust investments, 
although the fixed type of investment trust 
even now seems to be quite popular.” 


No General Rule 


I doubt if we can lay down any general 
rule for the investment of trust funds in 
common stocks. Each case must necessarily 
be considered on its own merits, and market 
conditions, of course, are always an impor- 
tant consideration: we should constantly 
keep in mind not only the interest of the life 
beneficiary but also the remaindermen—or 
women. Consequently, yield, which is gov- 
erned largely by market prices, should like- 
wise be an important factor. Many common 
stocks would not have been purchased in the 
year “B. C.” (before the crash) if yield had 
been taken into consideration. As the Sun 
Dial remarked last October: 

“There 
shoe. 
She bought lots of issues untested and new. 

She did everything that her friends told 

her to. 
Now gone is her money and also her shoe.” 


was an old woman who lived in a 


Statistical data should always be studied 
carefully in considering the subject. In cases 
where the company’s record is satisfactory 
over a period of years, from the standpoint 
of earnings, management, its asset position, 
the nature of the industry and its prospects 
for the future, we would seem to be justified 
in purchasing a small proportion of carefully 
selected common stocks for certain trust ac- 
counts. Whenever the yield from common 
stocks is less than the yield from high-grade 
bonds, it is time to Stop—Look—and Listen! 
The price of the best bonds is usually con- 
trolled largely by the price of money: the 
prices of even the best stocks are frequently 
controlled by speculative forces and are often 
entirely unjustified. 

Another important factor to consider is 
this: When the yield from high-grade stocks 
is considerably more than the yield from 
high-grade bonds (unless we are in a very 
“SV money market), it is time to determine 
whether any such stocks should be purchased 
for any trust accounts. At the same time 
too high a yield is often a danger sign. Nor- 
mal yields usually indicate normal conditions. 
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A SOUND GROWTH 


Based on 31 Years’ Service 


TO HAWAII 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
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$35,641.63 
$518,234.55 


$3,618, 107.47 





HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, Ltd. 


Established 1898 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 


The Oldest Trust Company in Hawaii 





Of course, only a reasonable portion of each 
trust fund should be invested in common 
stocks, even in cases where it seems desir- 
able and is permitted by the terms of the 
trust. The proportion which may be invested 
in common stocks depends upon the facts of 
each case. Some trustees feel that no trust 
funds should be invested in common stocks, 
but as the landlady said to the boarder when 
he complained in public about the hash: 
“There is a time and place for everything.” 
Pointing at the hash he said, “I guess this 
must be the time.” Well, there is a time and 
place to buy common stocks, and in purchas- 
ing and holding them over a period of years 
time is an important factor. 

Possibly the low prices registered on the 
New York Stock Exchange during December 
17, 1930 may prove to be about the low 
average prices for this depression. I do noi 
predict that this will be so, as prophecies of 
this nature are merely guesses and we cer- 
tainly should not forecast on any such basis 
but only on intrinsic values. There are also 
a good many other factors to consider at the 
present time. 





Trend of Stock Values 

Perhaps the following comment by Dwight 
C. Rose from the chapter in his book under 
the heading “Trend of Common Stock Val- 
ues” may be safely repeated here. 

“The compounding effect of reinvestment 
of ercess earnings so much overshadows all 
other factors influencing the long-term trend 
of industrial stock values that it would ap- 
pear that industrial stocks could be purchased 
with confidence in the continuance of this 
long-term upward trend so long as the in- 
dustries supporting civilization move _ for- 
ward; so long as the dividends represent a 
conservative portion of total earnings, and 
so long as the major part of excess earnings 
is not discounted in a greatly inflated mar- 
ket value.” 

America is the land of opportunity in many 
ways. One of these ways is the opportunity 
for choosing safe investments. , There is no 
safer place in the world to make investments 


than right here in the U. S. A. Americans 
are essentially business men; they keep 
abreast of the times and are constantly 


(Continued on page $51) 
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Increased facilities 
for service 


By means of a correspondent relation- 
ship with the Bank of Manhattan Trust 
Company, banks and trust companies 
throughout the country can supple- 
ment their own facilities and bring to 
their customers the complete financial 
services, large resources and world- 
wide connections of The Manhattan 
Company group of financial institu- 
tions. Among these are 


BANK OF MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 
Domestic Banking and Trust Service 


INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE BANK, INC. 
Foreign Banking 


INTERNATIONAL MANHATTAN COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


NEW YORK TITLE & MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Guaranteed Mortgages and Certificates 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE CORPORATION 
National Title and Mortgage Service 


The Manhattan Company Building : 
40 Wall Street, New York» Each company in The Manhattan 


Company group is a specialist in its 
particular field and the expert services of each is available to 
all customers of this bank, with its background of more than 
a century and a quarter of banking and fiduciary experience. 


BANK OF MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 
SEVENTY-NINE OFFICES sh IN GREATER New YORK 





SPREAD OF TRUST SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE 
NATION 


ITS CONTRIBUTION TO ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
HENRY E. SARGENT 


Secretary of the Trust Company Division, American Bankers Association 


(Epiror’s Note: Secretary Sargent is close to trust company developments through- 
out the country and he confirms that trust service has not only maintained, but has in- 


creased its stride in the face of general business conditions. 


In his paper at the recent 


second trust conference of the New Jersey Bankers Association, at Trenton, he glimpses 
the deeper reaches of protection and usefulness which attends the growth of trust busi- 


ness in communities large and small.) 


HE trust business of the nation is not 

only one of its most rapidly growing 

enterprises, but it is also becoming a 
highly important factor among the forces 
making for basic prosperity in this country. 
The increasing strength imparted to the eco- 
nomic structure of the nation by corporate 
trust service is, perhaps, not generally recog- 
nized. But the steady spread of the trust 
idea is self-evident. Even so, the growth of 
the trust business in this country can only 
be approximated: it cannot be measured. 
There are, as yet, no statistics covering the 
number of trusts or the total amount of trust 
funds in the United States. The figures that 
are available about the trust business are 
but indicators of the nationwide acceptance 
of the trust idea. 


Appointments Under Will 

According to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, trust departments of national banks 
are now administering 91,000 individual 
trusts. This is an increase of nearly 36 per 
cent over 1929. The number of individual 
trusts being administered by national bank 
trust departments has nearly doubled in two 
years. Over 60,000 appointments during 1929 
as executor or trustee under wills were re- 
ported to the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association in its annual 
survey. This number represented an increase 
of 35 per cent over those reported in 1928 
and had more than doubled in two years. 

These figures from the Comptroller of the 
Currency and from the Trust Company Divi- 
sion, approach the subject from different 
angles but they give some idea of the way 
in which this country is taking advantage of 
the services of the corporate fiduciary. How- 
ever, these figures come nowhere near paint- 
ing the whole picture. There are now more 


than 4,000 trust companies and banks en- 
gaged in fiduciary service. National banks 
have been actively exercising trust powers 
for only about a decade. Only 1,500 institu- * 
tions have reported to the Trust Company 
Division the new appointments known to 
these institutions. Yet incomplete as these 
statistics are, they indicate a rate of growth 
that would be astonishing were it not that 
the American people are always quick to 
make use of an efficient service. And in this 
case, efficiency means also permanency and 
security. 


Reducing the Fringe of Poverty 

It is this ready acceptance of the services 
of the corporate fiduciary by an intelligent 
public that is spreading the trust idea far 
and wide throughout the nation. It has 
spread into the smaller towns and into the 
rural communities, as well as into the cities 
in every section of the country. It is the 
spread of the trust idea that has woven the 
trust business into the economic structure of 
the nation, giving greater strength to already 
massive foundations. Trust service as it 
continues to grow will make greater and 
greater contributions to the welfare of the 
nation. The benefits of trust service are not 
confined to individuals. The commonwealth 
benefits by corporate trust service in direct 
proportion to the growth of that service. 

Trust service is reducing the fringe of 
poverty. Trust service is building a perma- 
nent purchasing power. Trust service is help- 
ing to bridge the gulfs of recurrent business 
depressions. Trust service, as we know it is 
one of the American institutions which make 
it possible to say that the condition of the 
country is ‘fundamentally sound.” 


What Trust Service Accomplishes 
These are not glittering generalities. They 
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Capital and Surplus 
$5,000,000.00 


Trust Funds 
44 Million 


GERMANTOWN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHELTEN AND GERMANTOWN AVES. 


Chestnut Hill Office 
8527 GERMANTOWN AVE. 
Logan Office 
5001 N. Broap St. 


Pelham Office 
6740 GERMANTOWN AVE. 


East Germantown Office 
723 E, CHELTEN AVE. 


“There Is a Local Advantage” 





are demonstrable facts. Almost any commu- 
nity a few years ago had one or more fami- 
lies born to wealth and reared in poverty 
through their inability to handle the estate 
when the breadwinner was gone. This tran- 
sition from riches to rags was a commou 
occurrence. The financial wolves that preyed 
upon widows and children ran in packs. 
Nowadays the wolf pack is vanishing with 
the spread of the idea of making wills in 
the modern way. The modern American busi- 
ness man who, by his industry and sagacity, 
ereates an estate sufficient to provide for his 
family, can project that same industry and 
sagacity into the future through the cor- 
porate fiduciary. What he built, trust service 
will preserve. Trust service will see that his 
family receives what he wanted them to have. 

Instead of the old story of the widow and 
children in want, the heirs of the modern 
business man, provided for in the modern 
way, hold their place in the community. 
Instead of reduced purchasing power in the 
community, there is sustained outlay of regu- 
lar income. Multiply this condition many 
thousand times and the importance of trust 
service to the basic prosperity of the nation 
becomes apparent. The preservation of thou- 
sands of regular incomes in hundreds of 
communities is a direct assault upon poverty. 


Protection Against Speculative Hazards 

There is another and broader implication 
to the preservation of estates which cor- 
porate fiduciary service makes possible. 
Safety is the keynote of trust service. It is 
the guiding principle in the investment of 
trust funds. Trust funds are available for 
pure investment purposes, never for specula- 
tion. Now, as trust service continues its re- 
markable growth and a greater volume of 
funds are invested by corporate trustees, 
clearly there must be a reduction in the sup- 
ply of funds available for speculative pur- 
poses. The more of the wealth of the na- 
tion that must be directed into the channels 
of safe investment, the there can be 
diverted into the by-ways of speculation. 

I do not suggest that corporate trust serv- 
ice offers a panacea for the evils of mis- 
guided speculation in securities. Nor do I 
suggest that the fruits of American enter 
prise will ever fail to ripen because of lack 
of funds to finance new undertakings. 3ut 
I do submit that through the spread of cor- 
porate trust service there is arising a potent 
factor to lessen the extent of the evils of 
speculation. In many, many cases the scien- 
tific investment policies of the corporate 
trustee are replacing the unguided security 
buying of heirs who, through lack of experi- 
ence and familiarity with financial problems, 
become easy victims of speculating manias 
or “blue-sky” dealers. Therefore the trust 
business of the United States is making a 
direct contribution to the general business 
stability of the nation. It is serving the in- 
dividual directly and the nation indirectly. 
And it is serving both faithfully and well. 
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TALL ADDITION GOING UP FOR AMERI- 
CAN SECURITY OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The American Security and Trust Company 
of Washington, D. C., which completes 41 
years of service this month, plans to take 
possession of the ten-story addition which 
is now gcing up on the plot adjoining the 
main office. The architecture will harmonize 
With the artistic design of the main office 
building which is one of the ornaments of 
the capitol, directly across from the Treasury 
3uilding. <All the latest in scientific and 
structural research will be embodied in the 
new building. When the latter is ready for 
ececapancy the present quarters will 
undergo extensive alterations. 

The American Security was organized in 
1SS9 and is now under the guidance of Cor- 
coran Thom, who was elected president in 
1928, succeeding the late Charles J. Bell. 
Capital, surplus and undivided profits now 
amount to more than $7,500,000. 
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NEED OF GREATER UNIFORMITY IN STATE LAWS 
GOVERNING TRUST COMPANIES 


WIDE DIFFERENCES IN RULES AND REGULATIONS 


JOHN F. BELL 
Associate Professor of Banking, Cleveland College of Western Reserve University 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


The following survey and analysis of the laws of the various states 


governing trust companies reveals not only an absolute lack of uniformity but also incon- 
sistencies as to supervision, reserves, taxation, capital requirements and other provisions. 
While it may not be desirable or practical to have a strictly uniform law for all the states, 
it is evident that there are requirements which not only yield to standardization but like- 
wise result in strengthening the structural body of trust company law.) 


HE growth of trust companies is doubt- 

less the greatest chapter in the develop- 

ment of banking institutions in Amer- 
ica. Starting, as they did, in a rather in- 
auspicious manner in the field of insurance 
and annuity, they have reached the impor- 
tant position of first in rank and importance 
of banking institutions. One is impressed 
with the vast amount of service which is 
rendered to corporations and individuals 
alike. This service is developed to such an 
extent that it may be regarded as standard- 
ized throughout the United States. 

The laws which regulate the charges im- 
posed by these institutions is likewise stand- 
ardized and uniform. However, while this 
movement has been going on within the com- 
panies, a similar movement without the com- 
panies has been conspicuous by its absence. 
It has generally been the case that the states 
are both tardy and ununiform in the passing 
of legislative measures or granting legisla- 
tive relief in matters which appear to have 
deserved immediate attention. In the fol- 
lowing it will be pointed out how ununiform 
and perhaps curious are the different laws 
of the states which seek to regulate bank- 
ing activities and make for sound and pro- 
gressive financing. 


Trend in Banking Trust Company Legislation 
Laws 

There was a time when banks and trust 
companies were regarded as separate and 
distinct institutions. The early legislation, 
if any, which applied to these two institu- 
tions made such a distinction. Now we re- 
gard a bank and trust company as being the 
Same institution, except that the trust com- 
pany has additional powers of a fiduciary 
which the commercial bank does not have 


unless specifically granted. As long as the 
older view obtained, special laws were en- | 
acted to care for trust companies. The newer 
view of regarding them as one and the same 
institution is expressed in the more recent 
codes which do not recognize them as differ- 
ent classes of institutions, but consider the 
type of business, whether done by trust com- 
panies or banks. This is especially true in 
the California Bank Act as amended in 1927, 
which puts banks into three classes: 1, sav- 
ings banks; 2, commercial banks; 3, trust 
companies. 

The law defines each of these terms and 
states that a bank may do any or all three 
classes of business, subject to the regulations 
applicable to each kind of business. Through- 
out the entire country we find trust com- 
panies doing a banking business under per- 
mission of either the general banking code 
or specific grants. It is admitted that their 
business is essentially the same, yet, the 
points of difference in the state laws are so 
marked as to claim the serious attention of 
those connected with the institutions. 


The points of difference in the state laws 
will be discussed under the following divi- 
sions: 1, incorporation; 2, capital stock re- 
quirements; 3, reserves, 4, taxation; 5, su- 
pervision. 


Incorporation Laws 

The trust companies which were first to 
be chartered in the various states received 
their grants through special legislative acts. 
This was generally true from 1822 to the 
period after the Civil War. Since then trust 
companies have been incorporated under one 
of three methods, viz. (1) by special char- 
ter, (2) under the business incorporation 
law, or (3) under the general banking law. 
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The latter method has prevailed from 1887 
to the present time. The general banking 
laws at the present time vary as to the num- 
ber of persons required to form a trust com- 
pany, three being the minimum (Nebraska 
and North Dakota), while Maryland requires 
at least eleven; Rhode Island at least fif- 
teen; the usual number being five, seven, or 
nine individuals. The number of directors 
likewise varies, the minimum being five in 
all states and the maximum being thirty in 
Maryland. The laws of most of the states 
read “five or more” or “not less than five or 
more than fifteen.” Each director is re- 
quired to own at least five shares of stock 
in the trust company, although most of the 
states require the directors to own ten 
shares. The duties which accrue to direc- 
torship are no different from those required 
of the director of any bank. In the matter 
of incorporation there is no particular issue 
at stake and lack of uniformity here may 
not be of any especial disadvantage. 


Varying Capital Stock Requirements 

Of greater significance, however, are the 
provisions relative to the capital stock re- 
quirements. Capital stock has always been 
regarded as the central point in any system 
of bank regulation for it serves as sort of a 
buffer between the bank’s creditors and 
losses which may befall the bank. The Na- 
tional Bank Act specifically requires a capi- 
tal stock based on the population of the city 
in which the bank is to be incorporated, viz, 
$25,000 in towns less than 3,000 population, 
$50,000 in towns of 6,000 or less and $100,000 
for towns over 6,000. The capital stock re- 
quirements of state banks vary with the 
states, being as low a minimum as $5,000 
(North Carolina) to a $50,000 minimum 
(New Jersey), and graduated up on the basis 
of population. A study of the capital stock 
requirements of trust companies shows a 
wide variation. In Connecticut, Delaware and 
Vermont, where trust companies are incor- 
porated by special acts of legislature, their 
capital stock is determined in each case by 
the legislature. In Rhode Island trust com- 
panies are incorporated by a board of bank 
incorporation .consisting of the bank com- 
missioner, the general treasurer and the at- 
torney general; this board has the power 
to arrange the terms of incorporation which 
include the fixing of the capital stock re- 
quirements. 

Those familiar with the early history of 
trust companies will recall that the capital 
stock requirement for trust companies was 
much higher than that required for state 
banks. The reasons for the high capital re- 
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quirement was first safety purposes and later 
it was increased with the idea that it might 
make the field less inviting to newcomers. 
This idea, however, has been abandoned and 
the tendency now is, perhaps, in the other 
direction, to the lowering of the capital stock 
requirements. A survey of the state statutes 
shows the following differences. 

The minimum requirements range from 
$10,000 in Tennessee, Iowa and Louisiana 
to $1,000,000 in the District of Columbia. In 
only three states is the capital stock re- 
quirement lower than $25,000. Twelve states 
require a capital of $25,000, fourteen states 
require $50,000, eleven require $100,000, two 
require $125,000 and one requires $150,000. 
It appears that $25,000, $50,000 and $100,000 
are most used, being the requirement in 
thirty-seven out of the forty-three states list- 
ing their minimum capital stock. Twenty- 
five of the states make an attempt to regu- 
late the capital stock in accordance with the 
size of the town or city in which the trust 
company is to be located, while one state 
(Arkansas) regulates the capital stock from 
the population of the county in which the 
trust company is located. 

The remaining eighteen states have no 
similar provision, the law naming the mini- 
mum capital stock without makng any men- 
ton of the size of the population. The state 
of Texas sets a maximum of $10,000,000, 
above which the capital stock cannot go, 
while Minnesota and Michigan set the limit 
at $2,000,000 and $5,000,000 respectively. 
Thirty-eight of the states require the capi- 
tal stock to be paid in full before they be- 
gin operations, while others require at least 
one-fifth (South Carolina), one-third (Maine) 
and one-half (North Dakota and the District 
of Columbia); or one-half at the start and 
the remainder within six months (Michigan, 
Oklahoma and Texas). Georgia requires 60 
per cent of each share to be paid and in no 
event less than $15,000. Kansas requires 20 
per cent at the start and the remainder with- 
in six months. Minnesota requires the capi- 
tal stock of a company up to $200,000 to be 
paid in full, and for a company over this 
amount 25 per cent to be paid in cash. The 
surplus requirements of trust companies are 
essentially the same as those which apply 
to state banks within the various states. 


Lack of Uniformity in Reserve Requirements 

The matter of reserve requirements was 
for many years the sore spot between the 
banks and the trust companies. The early 
trust companies were not required by law 
to keep any specific reserves, which meant 
that all their cash might be profitably em- 
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ployed. This situation was first brought to 
the attention of the legislators in New York 
where trust companies were seriously com- 
peting with the banks. The legislation which 
followed was quite severe and meant the 
tying up of a great deal of funds which may 
be regarded as one of the causes of the 
“Bankers Panic” of 1907. At the present 
every state has passed legislation regulating 
the amount of reserves, the amount of cash 
on hand, and the amount of reserves for vari- 
ous kinds of deposits. In this, as in the 
capital stock requirements, we find a wide 
range of difference in the requirements which 
seek to do one thing—to establish a safe- 
guard for the protection of the creditors. 
Thirteen of the states specify reserves 
varying from 12 per cent to 20 per cent. The 
amount of cash reserves varies from 4 per 
cent to 8 per cent, 5 per cent being the most 
common. Twenty-three of the states make 
a difference in the requirements for demand 
deposits and savings deposits, the percentage 
required for demand deposits varying from 
10 per cent to 25 per cent. The percentage 
held against savings deposits varies from 3 
per cent to 10 per cent, most of the states, 
however, require 3 per cent. Certain of the 
states attempt to regulate reserves accord- 


ing to the size of the town in which the 
companies are located, while others specify 
that the reserves shall be the same as re- 
quired for state and national banks. 

One peculiarity exists in the matter of re- 
serve requirements, viz, the states which 
have the greatest number of trust companies 
and presumably require the most adequate 
protection, have the least rigid reserve re- 
quirements; while states which have a half- 
dozen trust companies have higher percen- 
tages than any of the others. For instance 
Wyoming requires 20 per cent, South Dakota 
requires 17% per cent, Nevada requires 15 
per cent and so on; while Pennsylvania, with 
the greatest number of trust companies, and 
New York and New Jersey are much lower. 
The absolute lack of uniformity in the mat- 
ter of reserve requirements is so pronounced 
that of the entire forty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia, only two are absolutely 
alike, viz, Arizona and Nevada, and two of 
nearly the least significance. 


Inconsistencies in Taxation of Trust 
Companies 
The question of taxation of trust compa- 
nies has always been one of great concern 
to the legislators. It has been contended that 
one of the reasons why trust companies grew 
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with such rapidity at the time they began 
to assume banking functions, was because 
they were not taxed the same as banks, if 
at all. The taxes which were levied before 
they were brought under the regular tax 
laws, were levied in accordance with the gen- 
eral corporation laws. Since the years around 
1885 to 1900 trust companies have been made 
subject to state laws generally and are now 
subject to taxation under the state laws. In 
matters of taxation there is likewise a great 
lack of uniformity. 

In states where trust companies are taxed 
under the same laws as applicable to banks, 
one invariably finds the trust companies be- 
ing created under the general banking laws. 
This is especially true in the newer states. 
From a study of the state statutes it appears 
that all but eight of the states have some 
kind of franchise tax, the most common be- 
ing a tax on the net worth of a company 
based upon the local tax rates; others tax 
the capital stock only at the rate of a frac- 
tion on one per cent—generally one-fifth of 
one per cent or one-half of one per cent. 
Some states tax the net income; one the 
gross earnings; two the deposits; while one 
(Illinois) taxes trust companies the same 
as other corporations at the rate of one- 
twentieth of one per cent of the authorized 
capital stock. Only two states (Massachu- 
setts and Vermont) levy a tax on the prop- 
erty held in trust. From the state statutes 
the following grouping is seen: 


Method of Taxation Number of states 
a. Same as state banks.. 28 
b. Special taxation for 
trust companies..... 12 
ce. Same provisions as ap- 
plied to corporation. 4 
d. Unclassified 5 


It is apparent that the method of taxation 
is very ununiform. Perhaps uniformity is 


not to be desired; however it is difficult to 
conceive that there could be nearly as many 
bases of taxation as there are states and 
still have each one of the systems equally 
fair and just. No doubt in time this feature 
of taxation of trust companies will be worked 
out and systematized somewhat after the 
fashion of the law of incorporation of trust 
companies. 


Supervision Calls for Greater Uniformity 

The demand for supervision of trust com- 
panies came at an early date when Connecti- 
cut, in 1872, passed a law containing a meas- 
ure of supervision. The early legislation did 
not regard the trust companies the same as 
banks and therefore all supervision was done 
by the courts and not by the banking depart- 
ments of the various states. It was not 
until 1874 that New York, which was the 
first state to take this step, brought trust 
companies under the banking department. 
State banks in New York had been required 
to report to the Superintendent of Banks 
since a period long before the Civil War, 
but curious to note, regular examinations of 
state banks by the banking department were 
not begun until 1884 or ten years after the 
law requiring examination of trust compa- 
nies had been passed. Pennsylvania did not 
require reports or examinations until 1881; 
Illinois passed a law requiring reports and 
examinations in 1887; Massachusetts passed 
a similar law in 1888. These states were 
among the first to recognize the significance 
of trust companies and to provide a measure 
of control. Since then every state has pro- 
vided for some means of regulation or super- 
vision. 

As the trust company gradually evolved 
and identified itself as a banking institution, 
state legislatures began to include the su- 
pervision of trust companies under the bank- 
ing department. There are, however, certain 
states where differences exist due mainly to 
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the difference in the laws which create the 


trust company. In Illinois a trust company 
doing a banking business is subject to the 
same supervision as a state bank, and is 
further subject to certain supervision as a 
trust company. In the District of Columbia 
trust companies are supervised by the Fed- 
eral Government under the same laws, as 
national banks. In Massachusetts, Vermont 
and Maine trust companies are under the su- 
pervision of the Bank Commissioner, and 
examinations by the directors are required 
at least once and frequently four times a 
year. 

It appears therefore that the present status 
of supervision is as adequate as is possible 
under existing bank laws. Since trust com- 
panies may become members of the Federal 
Reserve System, they are therefore subject 
to the rules and regulations of the Federal 
Reserve Board in matters of examinations 
and reports. That, however, has nothing to 
do with the fiduciary business of trust com- 
panies which is under the control of the 
courts and the state banking departments. 

In conclusion, it is at once apparent that 
a wide difference appears in the rules and 
regulations pertaining to trust companies. 
The differences are due to the varieties of 
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banking codes which prevail in the states. 
In such a diversified nation as ours perhaps 
uniformity would be altogether undesirable. 
yet it is difficult to believe that we can have 
as many different codes as states and have 
all equally satisfactory. Undoubtedly the 
one motive behind all the banking codes is 
to maintain adequate protection for both the 
banker and the creditor. The wide variation 
may or may not emphasize inadequacy of 
our laws but one thing it certainly does em- 
phasize is that ours is a heterogeneous sys- 
tem of banking. 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
District of Columbia Bankers Association 
will be held at Hot Springs, Va., June 18 to 
21, 1931, according to announcement made 
by Frederick P, H. Siddons, general conven- 
tion chairman and secretary of the American 


Security & Trust Company of Washington, 
EEC: 

Directors of the Bank of Commerce & 
Trust Company of Memphis, Tenn., have 


voted an extra dividend of 6 per cent on capi- 
tal stock and a 6 per cent annual salary bo: 
nus to each employee under the rank of 
cashier. 
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MODERN BUSINESS DEMANDS REAL ESTATE TITLE 
INSURANCE 


PROTECTING THE LENDER AND INVESTOR AGAINST THE “UNKNOWN 


QUANTITY” 
A. L. GRUTZE 





(EpitTor’s NOTE: 


Vice-president and Trust Officer, Title and Trust Company, Portland, Oregon 


Mr. Grutze presents a summary of interesting cases which are 
illustrative of the hidden dangers that frequently appear in real estate or land titles and 


the only absolute indemnity against which is that provided by the modern system of title 


insurance. 


While the protection against “fires” in titles is primarily of value to lenders 


or investors in real estate, the advantage of title insurance is also recognized by trust 
companies and banks as fiduciaries in the handling of large volume of real estate proper- 


ties and transfers.) 


NE of the most pronounced changes 
or reforms in the modern business 
world is the turning to the insured 
real estate title in lieu of the abstract of 
title with the attorney’s opinion. This change 
is not only true of the large mortgage loan 
lenders but is also true of the bankers and 
trust company managers. Title insurance is 
in many respects similar to fire insurance. 
No one knows when or where a fire is going 
to oceur, consequently improvements are in- 
sured against fire loss. Likewise, no one 
knows in just which title to real property a 
forged deed will develop, a hitherto undis- 
closed heir claim an interest, fraud or mis- 
representation be claimed, claims incurred 
by conveyances by infants or lunatics or un- 
der lapsed authority of revoked powers of 
attorney, or some other claim be attempted 
to be established. These claims could never 
be ascertained through an examination of an 
abstract of title or a direct examination of 
the county records. 


Contentions Raised on Title 

These are, however, risks that the title 
companies must take when they insure titles 
but they are not risks that the banker or 
lender on real estate should take when in- 
vesting money in real estate where the title 
is represented by an abstract and an attor- 
ney’s opinion. There are suits brought all 
over the country affecting land title, many 
of which are defended at the expense of 
the title companies where the titles are in- 
sured, but there are more on which the ex- 
penses fall on the land owner on account 
of not being protected by title insurance. 
As an instance of what contentions might 
be raised on a title, there was a suit brought 






in Portland about four years ago wherein the © 
stepchildren of a surviving spouse, through ~ 
an administrator, sued their stepfather for 
a half interest in real estate located in Ore- 
gon, on the grounds that the ownership of 
the property was the result of a trade of 
property located in the State of Washington 
where the community property law is in ef- 
fect. When the trade was consummated the 
Oregon property was taken in the name of 
the husband and wife, thereby creating an es- 
tate by the entirety, as provided under the 
Oregon laws, and upon the death of the wife, 
the fee title rested in the husband. The title 
was insured and the title company success- 
fully defended the action in the name of the 
defendant. (Smith, Administrator vs. Durkee, 
254, Pacific 207.) 

Another case arose through a claim against 
a title company wherein the location of a 
certain lot was questioned. The title com- 
pany promptly brought action to quiet title in 
the name of the insured owner. The lower 
court sustained the title as insured and on 
appeal the Oregon Supreme Court confirmed 
the lower court. (Pearson vs. Leigh, 278 
Pacifie 989.) 

In the State of Washington a suit was 
brought by a former owner of land fronting 
on the Duwamish River, claim being made 
to about three-fourths of an acre, being a 
strip of land or “water gore’ above the 
meander line of the river and below the line 
of ordinary high tide. The owners of the 
upland lost in the lower court, but on appeal 
to the Washington Supreme Court a reversal 
was obtained. (Wardell vs. Commercial 
District No. 1, 141 Pacific 1045.) The title to 
one of the upland owners was insured and 
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protected his property 


Patent from Government Not Conclusive 

On May 8, 1885, an Indian named Seaples 
made entry on government land in 
County, Washington, under the statutes pro- 
viding for Indian land entries where tribal 
relations had been abandoned. Seaples died 
shortly afterwards and Mary Seaples, his 
widow, made final proof in 1891, patent from 
the government being issued in 1892, Origi- 
nal entry was made under the Federal Stat- 
ute of 1875 providing for a restriction against 
alienation or incumbrance either voluntary 
or involuntary for five years after the date 
of the patent. Mary Seaples, however, made 
final proof under the Federal Statute of 188+ 
providing for a twenty-five years restriction 
against alienation and the patent was is- 
sued with the longer restriction. She doubt- 
less wanted to avoid payment of fees as the 
latter statute relieved the Indians from pay- 
ment of the usual fees required under the 
1875 law. In 1907 Mary Seaples went back 
to the government to have the restrictions 
released, contending that there should have 
been only a five-year restriction which would 
have given her a fee simple title without re- 
strictions in 1897, whereas she still had ten 


Chelan. 
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years to wait before she could either sell or 
mortgage the land. The Government ac- 
ceded to her wishes and a new patent with- 
out restrictions was granted. 

Subsequently, 
of the land to L 


Mary Seaples conveyed part 
sah J. Prowell and the resi- 
due to W. R. Prowell and they in turn con- 
veyed to various parties, some of whom pro- 
tected their ownership by having their titles 
insured. It was presumed that the final pat- 
ent from the Government was conclusive. 
However, Mary Seaples was not yet through. 
In 1915 she wanted the land back and started 
an ejectment suit against all the then owners 
on the grounds that the Government should 
not have given her the new patent in 1907 
relieving her from the twenty-five years 
alienation restrictions contained in the 1892 
patent. The court in its decision against the 
plaintiff stated: ‘The claim of the plaintiff 
is unconscionable and utterly devoid of equity 
at best.” (Seaples vs. Card, et al, 246 Fed- 
eral 501.) This is a case where the patent 
from the Government even was not conclu- 
sive against title troubles and expenses, but 
the defense was made entirely at the expense 
of a title company. 


Involving Mortgage and Mechanics Liens 

An interesting case involving the lien of a 
mortgagee developed in Seattle several years 
ago. <A bank had foreclosed mortgages on 
three parcels of real estate belonging to an 
individual. He had conveyed other proper- 
ties to members of his family and proposed 
in a letter to the bank written November 28, 
1914, to have these other properties recon- 
veyed to him and if he succeeded in selling 
any of these other properties to apply as 
much as he might be able to on his indebted- 
ness to the bank, all of this being contingent 
on the bank restoring title in him on the 
three foreclosed properties and taking new 
mortgages. He also agreed to retain title to 
the other properties until the bank’s indebted- 
ness was liquidated. His proposition was 
accepted and the proper conveyances and 
mortgages were executed and recorded. The 
letter was recorded in the public records on 
April 26, 1916, at the request of the bank. 
On August 14, 1918, he reconveyed to a for- 
mer wife one of the properties he agreed to 
retain until the bank was paid. She in turn 
immediately mortgaged this parcel and the 
lender protected his lien by requiring the 
title to be insured for his benefit. Shortly 
afterwards the bank started foreclosure pro- 
ceedings on the three mortgages it held and 
claimed the other properties were subject to 
its liens, also claiming a prior lien on the 
parcel that had been conveyed and mort- 
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gaged, The court held against the bank and 
the holder of the single mortgage prevailed 
but at the expense of the title company. 
(American Savings Bank & Trust Company 
194 Pacific 971.) 

A suit was brought for the return of an 
earnest money payment of $500 on a proposed 
purchase of real estate in the State of 
Washington for $10,000. The purchaser ap- 
plied to have the title insured which was 
refused on the grounds that the title to the 
property was unmarketable. The quesiion 
arose over the laws of descent in an estate 
and whether the laws of Germany or the 
laws of the State of Washington prevailed. 
The Supreme Court decision requiring the 
return of the deposit money remarks on the 
title: “That it was not such a title as a 
buyer would take when exercising ordinary 
prudence in the conduct of his affairs is suf- 
ficiently evidenced by the refusal of the title 
insurance company to guarantee it and the 
refusal of its general counsel, 


rs, Lairwrence, 


whose learning 
and skill in the law cannot be questioned, to 
approve the title. Few titles are good as a 
mathematical certainty, nor does the law 
demand that they shall be so, but the value 
of a title on a resale is an element to be 
eonsidered.” (Flood vs. Von Marcard, et al, 
172 Pacific 884.) In this case the title com- 
pany had refused to insure the title and con- 
sequently was not called upon to defend it, 
but its action undoubtedly saved the pros- 
pective purchaser future trouble and expense. 

A title to real estate in California was 
guaranteed where a mechanic’s lien claim 
was ignored as being outlawed because fore- 
closure proceedings were not instituted un- 
til the ninety-first day after the lien was 
filed. The California Code of Civil Procedure 
provides that a mechanic’s lien is not binding 
on property more than ninety days after fil- 
ing unless proceedings are commenced within 
that time to enforce the claim. The lien 











claimant contended that as the ninetieth day 
fell on a holiday, it was excluded in the com- 


putation of time. The lower court ruled 
against him, but the higher court reversed 
the decision and held that the provisions , 
in their code that provide when the last 


day within which any act is to be done falls 
upon a holiday, then it is to be excluded in 
the computation of time, applied to this case. 
(Mor, Ine., vs. Laventhal, 89 California Ap- 
pellate Reports 2538.) In this case the title 
company paid the claim in full. 

The foregoing are only a few cases where 
claims have actually gone into the courts. 
There are, however, more claims settled out 
of court than ever actually result in liti- 
gation. 

Numerous Claims Settled Out of Court 

Several lots in Portland that had gone 
through an estate administration were sold 
to purchasers and the titles insured. The 
record titles were absolutely clear, showing 
a clean administration of the estate, with 
six children of the deceased inheriting, but a 


year or two after the sales were made a 
stranger walked into the title company’s 


office and served notice that he was the sev- 
enth child. What happened was that on ac- 
count of some family differences this seventh 
child had left home several years before and 
had not been heard from since. When it 
came to probating the estate the other heirs 
merely forgot he ever existed. The title com- 
pany protected the purchasers of the insured 
lots and forced a settlement by the other 
six heirs. Similar cases of this nature come 
up in nearly all large title companies. 
About two years ago the title to two resi- 
dence lots in Portland were insured on a sale. 
All documents in connection with the trans- 
fer were examined and appeared to be regu- 
lar in every way. The purchaser sold one 
of the lots and the title to that lot was in- 
sured to the new owner. About three months 
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Trust Department Acts in Every Fiduciary Capacity 





later construction of a house was started on 
the remaining lot and the title was insured 
again for the benefit of a mortgage company 
through whom a building loan was arranged. 
After the basement was in and the super- 
structure of the house was well started, a 
man walked into the title company’s office 
and requested a check on the title to learn 
who was doing the building. On requesting 
his interest in the property a letter was 
produced from the original owner in Beverly 
Hills, California, inquiring as to who was 
building a house on his property. It devel- 
oped that a deed had been forged. The title 
company immediately stopped construction 
on the house, reimbursed the builder and 
the mortgagee for their respective cash out- 
lays, repurchased the other lot, and restored 
ownership of both lots to the rightful owner. 

As an opposite example there was a suave 
gentleman showed up in the office of an 
occasional speculator in real estate and of- 
fered him four lots for $10,000. After several 
days of dickering the price was decided by 
ealling a dollar thrown in the air and the 
property changed hands at $8,000. The seller 
produced an abstract of title which, on ex- 
amination by the attorney for the purchaser 
showed a perfect title and the transfer was 
completed. Shortly afterwards the purchaser 
started building operations and immediately 
had a call from another man inquiring as to 
why the improvements were being made by 
him. It immediately developed that a forgery 
had been perpetrated and the real estate 
speculator is still looking for the suave seller. 

Some of the cases cited are from our own 
office. They are only samples of the in- 
stances where “fires” in titles have occurred 
on the Pacific Coast. Many more instances 
of “fires” can be cited. In fact, every title 
company of any experience can cite many 
such examples. 

My first impression of title mortality takes 
me back to when I was associated with a 


large mortgage loan agency. There was a 
mortgage in the office that had been forged 
back in 1894 and it was on daily exhibition 
as a warning to all of the staff to be on their 
guard against a repetition of a loss similar 
to the one suffered in this particular case. 
Needless to say, practically all of the titles 
on which that particular agency loans today 
are insured. 

In this day of indemnities, the banker, 
trust officer, mortgage loan officer, and, in 
fact, every lender or investor in real estate, 
has no right to risk either his own invest- 
ment or the investments of others on other 
than insured titles. The same care should 
be taken, however, in selecting the company 
insuring a title that an individual would 
take in selecting the company in which he 
would insure his life or carry the insurance 
on his house. 


The day of the warranty deed accompanied 


by an abstract of title and an attorney’s 
opinion is long since past in the larger 
cities. A warranty deed is no better than 


the warrantor and he may die, move away 
to distant lands or become insolvent. The 
abstract of title will, in most cases, prove to 
be a perfect abstract of the instruments of 
record affecting the title under search, and 
as the attorney’s opinion is always based on 
the abstract, there is, consequently, no liabil- 
ity against the attorney. It is the unknown 
quantity that is insured against in any con- 
tract of indemnity, whether it is loss by fire, 
theft, mortality of life, automobile accident, 
or marine collision or storm. The same un- 
known quantity is insured against in the 
insuring of land titles. 


oo 


Frank L. Polk of the law firm of Davis, 
Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner & Reed, and a 
director of the Chase National Bank, has 
been elected a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
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What will Congress do 
-—or start to do-that will 
affect YOUR interests? 


The Corporation Trust Com- 
pany’s Congressional Service 
will keep you informed of all 
proposed legislation relating 


to any subject that interests 
you. Not hit or miss, as the 
newspapers cover it, but in 
systematic, consecutive form 
that enables you to know, on 
any day, just how the matter 
stands. 


Subscribers may also 
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write, wire or telephone our 
Washington correspondent for 
additional or particularized in- 
formation. This service has 
been used for many years by 
leading business organizations, 
associations and_ attorneys. 
Write today, stating the sub- 
jects of possible legislation you 
might wish to follow, for full 
details. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A TRUST DEVEL- 

OPMENT MAN 
(Continued from page 750) 
panies have made, there are two objections 
to corporate fiduciary service which, in the 
smaller towns and cities, have never been 
met. These may not apply generally in met- 
ropolitan centers, though in the case of the 
very wealthy they apply even there. The 
objection there has chiefly been the participa- 
tion of trust companies in the profits from 
the security business. But in the smaller 
cities, they have weighed heavily against 
trust companies. The first has been the fact 
that to name a trust company has meant 
that all of one’s family’s personal affairs be- 
came public property. The fact that “an or- 
ganization” handled the work—multiplied the 
opportunities for leakage. This evil cannot 
be emphasized too highly. It is useless to 
deny it. 

The second object has been the fact that, 
“Trust companies have hired kids and put 
them in to handle affairs that old, seasoned 
lawyers would hesitate to tackle.” It is dif- 
ficult to see how we could have avoided this; 


and it is an objection that time will surely 
rectify. But it has been a valid objection, 
nevertheless, One effect has been that these 
“kids” have taken their duties very seriously. 
They have been literal in their interpreta- 
tion of rules. Whereas an individual execu- 
tor of seventy might temper the rules with 
the wisdom of a Grumpy or Lord Beacon- 
field, defying if necessary a younger Court, 
our trust officers have minded their “Ps” and 
“Qs,” following, instead of making the law. 
An additional twenty years may give them 
another viewpoint. 

In conclusion, I feel today, as I have felt 
since I first understood what we are trying 
to do, that the only mysterious feature of 
our problem is why our mail and telephone 
is not so busy with requests for our services 
that we would have no time for outside, cold 
lead calls. Perhaps some of these men who 
are opposed to advertising and solicitation 
will solve this for us. 


oo 9° 
Richard Harte, vice-president of Stone & 
Webster, Inc., has been elected a director of 
the State Street Trust Company of Boston. 
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Every progressive trust executive hopes to make 1931 the most profitable year in the history 
of his trust department. 

At this moment, just how definite are your plans for making your trust department produce more 
gross earnings at a more favorable ratio of expense to gross, resulting in a greatly increased net 
profit for 1931, over this year? 


BIXBY’S SPECIAL 1931 SERVICE 


will help you to make next year the most successful one in the history of your department. It 
will check and double-check the safety of your trust service. Give you the latest and most improved 
ways of doing trust work. Show you practical ways of selling more of your trust service to your 
logical prospects at a greatly decreased selling expense, thus giving you a larger percentage of 
profit. Keep you in constant touch with the latest trust developments. Give you consultant 
service privileges for one entire year. Give you trust talks or news articles for use before local 
clubs and in local papers. Give you a valuable symposium service as a result of the Subscriber 
Service for the Interchange of Ideas and Experiences re Trust Department Policies and Prac- 
tices, which is a part of the Bixby Special 1931 Service. All this at a cost of only $100.00. 


As a subscriber for Brxsy’s SpeciAL 1931 SERVICE you will receive 


1. Our 1931 Advanced Course in Trust Department Operation which presents 
an entirely practical—no theory—advanced treatment of: 
Wills; Testamentary Trusts, Estates of Minors and Incompetents; Administration 
of Intestate Estates; Probate of Wills; Living, Voluntary or Private Trusts; Agency, 
Custodian or Safekeeping Accounts; Escrows; Depositary Accounts; Bond Issues; 
Transfer Agencies; Registrarships; Trustee’s Liabilities and How to Protect Against 
Them; How to Get Trust Business and Make It Profitable; Responsibilities of the 
Trust Department Executive and How to Meet Them; What the President Should 
Know About His Trust Department and How to Acquire that Information; Mem- 
bers of the Trust Committee and Their Obligations; The Board of Directors and 
Their Relationship to the Trust Department. 


The Advanced Course material will come to you in six monthly study assignments 
January to June, both inclusive. 


2. Consultant Trust Officer Service for entire year 1931. You are privileged to 
submit to Mr. Bixby any questions or problems relating to the operation, adminis- 
tration or policies of your particular trust department or your trust accounts. In 
replying to these confidential inquiries Mr. Bixby will give the results of his 
years of actual operating experience, plus his five years of Trust Consultant practice. 
His seasoned experience makes this feature of our Special 1931 Service of unusual 
value to you because boiled down, Mr. Bixby will really be a member of your trust 
staff located at your branch (our office in New York City) and you can consult him 
just as you could any one of your fellow officers. 


oy R. R. BIXBY 
ADVISORY SERVICE e e 4 I N Cc. 
TAX SAVING METHODS 


PUBLICATIONS 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
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| Trust Business Profitable 


‘ 3. Series of Bulletins on How to Prepare and Give Trust Talks to Your 
Local Clubs and Write Trust Articles for Your Local Papers. These will 
be of timely interest and the material forwarded you will be easily adaptable to 
your particular local situation and business-getting problems, thus making it easy 
for you to give the kind of a trust talk or write a trust news article that will do two 
things. First, demonstrate to your readers or listeners that you are fully conversant 
with trust subjects; and second, tell your trust service story in such a way that many 
of the men or women who read or hear that story will want to come to you to “talk 

} it over’ —a very valuable feature of our Special 1931 Service to our subscribers. 


4. Subscriber Service for Interchange of Ideas and Experiences re Trust 
Department Policies and Practices. This service will give subscribers a frank 
interchange of ideas and experiences based on actual facts relative to trust depart- 
ment policies and practices which will be useful to the trust department executive 
in the conduct of his own trust department. This service gives the trust executive 
his first opportunity to secure definite facts on a broad scale from other departments 
similar to his own in size that face the same problems as he does. 

Subscribers will prepare and send to us the questions they desire to ask the other 
subscribers relative to policies and practices. We will compile and classify these 
questions and mail them to each subscriber. Upon receipt of replies we will com- 
pile a symposium giving the questions and replies classified as to subjects and size 
of departments and mail to all subscribers. Unless permission is granted to use names, 
the name of the subscriber originating the question and the names of those replying 
will be held in strict confidence. In this important feature of our service the replies 
to questions are not our own but those of our subscribers. Our organization simply 
furnishes the necessary machinery for conducting the service—merely acting as an 





5 information clearing house for the subscribers. 

As you will note from the foregoing description, Bixby’s Special 1931 Service will not be a Service 
which you read and put aside, perhaps never to refer to again; but it will be a live, active service, 
which will help bring you success throughout the entire year of 1931. 
You are progressive—you desire the maximum possible amount of success. Bixby’s Special 1931 
Service will go a long way toward enabling you to secure real success. 
Take a definite step toward your goal now—today—by ordering this, the most valuable Service 
ever offered to trust departments. 

Price of BIXBY’S SPECIAL 1931 SERVICE: 

$100.00 cash, or 

$110.00, payable in four installments of $27.50 each, as follows: 

January 2nd, April Ist, July Ist, October Ist, 1931 
Subscriptions are now being received. Send yours along today. 
Y ” . e e 
Specialists in Trust Department Operations TRUST DEPARTMENT 
-e CONSULTANT SERVICE 


STUDY COURSES 
a NEW YORK SYSTEMS 
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NEW YORK’S 
FIRST BANK 


NOTES were 
Printed in “the Bank" 
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One of the earliest bank of New York notes now in existence 


/ N 1791 the drain of Specie was threatening the destruction of American 








Commerce and Shipping. Heavy Importations of foreign Goods had ab- 
sorbed most of the Gold and Silver of the Country. In an effort to meet the 
needs of local Merchants, a Meeting of the Bank of New York was called. 
Two thousand sheets of C ‘irculating Notes were ordered to be printed and 
signed, ready for emission “as quick as possible.” Suitable paper was 
purchased in Philadelphia, and the Notes were struck off on a Hand-Press 
in “The Bank”. These were the first Bank Notes circulated in the City. 


ea k ee 
Five years older than the Federal Government, and now the oldest 
bank i in America, this institution has constantly provided a bank- 


ing service in keeping with each successive stage of the country’s 
growth. 


Today, the Bank of New York and Trust Company offers to 
responsible firms and individuals modern facilities for the trans- 
action of every sort of banking and fiduciary business. 


In addition it provides that first essential for both commercial 
banking and trusteeship—a personal relationship between its cus- 
tomers and senior officers. 


BANK of NEW YORK 
and TRUST COMPANY 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $21,000,000 


NEW YORK 48 Wat StreET, NEw York 
CLEA RING HOUSE 

MEMBERSHIP Uptown Office: 

NUMBER ONE 


Madison Avenue at 63rd Street 
* 
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PRACTICAL BASIS FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS AND TRUST OFFICERS 


CONSTRUCTIVE PLANS PURSUED BY THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





RENII evidence of the growing coopera- 

tion between trust companies and life 

underwriters is always a matter of 
mutual interest and a cause for satisfaction 
of all concerned. The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, eighty-four year 
old company of Hartford, “The Insurance 
City,” is the latest to come forward with 
data indicating a new measurement of this 
increasing cooperation between the two in- 


stitutions of life insurance and trust com- 
panies. 
When the Connecticut Mutual Life In- 


surance Company planned to give business 
books or business magazines to those of its 
4,000 salesmen who, as leaders, qualified for 
the company’s regional educational confer- 
ences, it was faced with the problem of giv- 
ing its men what the home office might 
think was needed, or of allowing representa- 
tives to make their own choice of what lit- 





erature would be helpful in each individual 
case. This latter method, wisely, was used. 
Thus a checkup of various types of business 
books and magazines requested by these rep- 
resentatives would be a fairly accurate 


gauge of the paramount interests and most 


urgent needs of the high-class life under- 
writer. 
Business Insurance Leads 
The result of the analysis made by the 


company is of interest to trust officers. Books 
on business insurance were most popular, 
leading volumes on any other phase of life 
insurance service. Requests for books on 
the economics of life insurance and the trust 
angle of iife insurance followed as close sec- 
onds. It is easy to understand the popu- 
larity of literature dealing with trusts if 
one realizes the extent to which Connecticut 
Mutual agents are interested in trust mat- 
ters. 





THE ATTRACTIVE HOME OF THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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the Beautiful New- 
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PLYMOUTH 


49t# ST. EAST OF BROADWAY 


Single Room $2.50 $3.00 $3.50 
Double $4.00, $4.50, Twin Beds $5.00 


Each room with bath, circulating ice water and radio 











Although the income agreements offered 
by this company effectively cover a multitude 
of needs there are, of course, generally speak- 
ing, two types of cases best covered by trust 
companies. These are cases in which flexi- 
bility is required and cases in which a trust 
covering the general estate as well as life 
insurance estate is desirable. Trust officers 
usually willingly help prospects arrange a 
trust settlement of life insurance proceeds. 
More recently trust officers are becoming still 
better trained in life insurance technique 
and practice to an extent which is enabling 
them to more effectively cooperate with life 
insurance men. 

Connecticut Mutual representatives in vari- 
ous points throughout the country have been 
prominent in helping promote “schools” in 
which both trust officers and life insurance 
men met for the exchange of ideas. Notable 
among such “schools,” perhaps, is the one 
that has been conducted in Chicago for the 
past two seasons. A number of agents re- 
port that a large amount of business is to be 
had if the trust officer is given a promi- 
nent part in the interview. His knowledge 
and experience is recognized as a valuable 
aid in placing insurance. 

Trust Training 
The Connecticut Mutual is now enabling 


a large portion of its agents to cooperate 
with trust officers intelligently by guiding 
them in their study. Further, at the com- 
pany’s recent Educational Conferences, the 
leading agents were given an opportunity 
to see and hear how “specialists” go about 
securing business with the aid of trust offi- 
cers. For the purpose of learning the meth- 
ods used by Connecticut Mutual underwrit- 
ers, let us analyze the sales talk and opera- 
tions of one of the typical demonstrations 
given at the conferences. 


A Typical Case 

Prospects are discovered either by trust 
officers or by life insurance men. Perhaps 
trust officers have the advantage here as they 
may have a more intimate knowledge of their 
clients’ entire estates. However, in the case 
under discussion the agent secured the pros- 
pect himself, found that he had a sizable 
general estate, and thought his earning power 
warranted a larger block of life insurance 
protection. In the interview, the agent's first 
endeavor was to interest the prospect in es- 
tate matter, specifically stressing the rela- 
tion of life insurance to the general estate. 
An attempt was made, successfully, to sell 
the prospect on the idea of having a trust 
officer explain how estate settlement costs 
could be reduced by creating a trust. 

During the succeeding interview the trust 
officer, with some help from the agent, got 
the prospect to outline the things he wanted 
his estate to do after his death. The officer 
explained to what extent the general estate 
and present life insurance estate could meet 
the need. In this case the existing estate 
fell $130,000 short of meeting the require- 
ments so carefully outlined by the prospect. 
The officer ended his part of the interview 
by saying, “I am not here to sell you any- 
thing. We do not sell stocks or bonds. It is 
for you to decide how to increase your pres- 
ent estate. I may be able to prepare a plan 
of pre-administration which may conserve 
that estate and administer it economically 
and efficiently. But the main point is, you 
are $130,000 short.” 

The agent then sells the prospect the nec- 
essary amount of life insurance, after which 
the trust officer finds it easy to close his 
part of the case. Such complete cooperation 
is possible only when the life insurance man 
and trust officer have a thorough knowledge 
and appreciation of the part each plays in 
the work. The Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company is therefore taking steps 
to still better equip its men to cooperate with 
trust officers in such cases where a life in- 
surance trust should properly be created. 
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| ee is a Chicago 
office ready to act 


for you in any fiduciary 
capacity with the same thor- 
oughness and understand- 
ing that you would expect 
from your own organization 


CENTRAL [RUST 
COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


208 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
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“Trust Methods Explained” 


By R. R. BIXBY 


Pied Comiiiend Preparing for Trust Service 


Wills and Testamentary Trusts 
Price, $15.00 Court Accounts 
Voluntary, Living or Private Trusts 
Agency, Custodian or Safekeeping Accounts 


A thorough and compre- : . 
Corporation Accounts 


hensive compilation of 


practical trust depart- Other Trust Accounts 
ment methods, di- General Liabilities and Duties 
vided into the fol- Trust Department’s Compensation 


ing 9 Pp 3° oe ° 
lowing 12 Parts: Participation Trusts 


Trust Department Building Plans 
Trust Department Operating Procedure 


These 12 Parts, with their many subdivisions, cover the entire field of trust service 
—and covers it well. So well, in fact, that even the beginner may turn to any one 
subject and in a few minutes or couple of hours—depending upon the particular 
subject referred to—get the entire picture so clearly in mind that he can talk to a 
prospect in the language of an experienced trust officer or attorney. 

If it’s a form of wording for a letter of instructions in a safekeeping matter; or an 
escrow; or if it involves the preparation of a will; or living trust; or how to proceed 
in the acceptance of handling of a bond issue; transfer agency account, or the use 
of participation trusts; or how to sell corporate fiduciary services; or the handling of 
trust investments, etc., he has it right before him in ““Trust Methods Explained.” 
All he needs to do is to simply adapt the letter or procedure to the matter at hand, 
substitute the name of his bank and he will have the assurance that he has done his 
work well, by giving the client the best service possible, and still at the same time 
protecting and safeguarding his bank by the most approved methods. 

“Trust Methods Explained”’ is different. It gives much valuable information which 
has never heretofore been published in any book or books, and it is unlike any other 
trust work. It will please you and probably give you just exactly what you have 
been wanting for a long time. 

Perhaps you are one of the hundreds who have wanted to take Mr. Bixby’s 5-day 
Short Course in Trust Department Operation, but could not get away from your 
desk. Here is your opportunity to get what he said, all for $15.00, and read or study 
it as suits your convenience, or quickly refer to whenever you are in a pinch and in 
immediate need of trust information. 


Order your ““Trust Methods Explained” today. Price $15.00 postpaid. 
You may remit with order; 
Instruct us to send invoice; or 
Order on approval, subject to your five days’ examination. 


R.R. BIXBY, Inc. 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 


TRUST AND ESTATE JS pecialisty in TRUST DEPARTMENT 
ADVISORY SERVICE 4 CONSULTANT SERVICE 
TAX SAVING METHODS Trust Department Operationy STUDY COURSES 
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FOILING PAYROLL ROBBERIES 


DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SYSTEM AVAILABLE TO ALL BANKS 





YING with current accounts of bank- 

ing suspensions is the daily evidence 

of a renewed epidemic of bank rob- 
beries and daring assaults upon bank mes- 
sengers or paymasters carrying unprotected 
funds through the streets for payment of 
weekly payrolls. While the problem of re- 
ducing or preventing bank failures is both 
elusive and complex, there is no reason for 
exposing banks or employers to the hazards 
of payroll robberies which not only mean the 
loss of large sums of money but also fre- 
quently the death or wounding of faithful 
messengers and employees. 

A system of payroll protection has been 
devised by the Adelphia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia which has been com- 
mercialized and made available to banks and 
trust Companies generally. It is known as 
the A. B. C. Payroll System, which combines 
all the merits of paying by cash with those 
of any pay-by-check system hitherto devised 
with new features not possessed by either. 
It embraces the results of a long period of 
inquiry and advice from expert authorities. 
Aside from the protection provided the Adel- 
phia Bank reported a saving of $15,000 in 
overhead, during a period of less than ten 
months of operation. It rendered unneces- 
sary armored trucks and a constant comple- 
ment of armed guards. 


How The A. B. C. Payroll System Operates 
Simplicity is the keynote of the A. B. C. 


RocresTer, NY) 
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SAMPLE OF CHECKS USED IN CONNECTION WITH A. B. C. PayroL., SYSTEM 


Payroll System. It operates in the follow- 
ing manner: After a certified copy of pay- 
roll is presented to the bank, the customer’s 
payroll work is completed. Within twenty- 
four hours and even less, a neat package of 
Adelphia Bank Payroll checks is delivered, 
all of which are enclosed in individual en- 
velopes of the “window” type. The employer 
is thus relieved of any hazard and the neces- 
sity of carrying holdup insurance. The cost 
of the service is based on a deposit of twice 
the amount of the payroll as a dead balance 
Without interest. 

When the certified copy of the payroll 
showing names and shop number or any spe- 
cial marking desired is received at the bank 
addressograph plates for each employee's 
hame are prepared and a payroll check is 
made out for each name on the payroll sheet. 
Being fed into the addressing machine in 
strips of six, it is possible to turn out ap- 
proximately 1,000 checks in a hour’s time. 

Writing of the amount on the checks is a 
mechanical operation. A checkwriter that 
shreds the amount into the body of the check 
and impregnates the words and numerals in 
two colors of indelible ink, at the rate of 
1,200 an hour is used. A check signing ma- 
chine which not only imprints the treas- 
urer’s signature by the process of offset 
lithography but cuts and stacks the checks 
in numerical order at the rate of 7,500 an 
hour, is utilized. The operation of this de- 
vice is extremely simple. The signature is 
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a combination of an autograph and photo- 
graph of the official signing the check or a 
trade-mark or other insignin of the bank. 
The adept forger would have the ut- 
most difliculty in attempting to tamper with 
signatures affixed to the A.B.C. VPayroll 
checks. The machine is further safezuarded 
by an intricate locking device. A master key 
is held by the executive and a subordinate 
key is given to the operator of the machine. 
Both are required to unlock it. A tally of all 
checks run through the check signer is fur- 
nished by means of a meter which is an in- 
tegral part. 

The checks are lithographed in a distine- 
tive design on registered, forgery-and-altera- 
tion proof paper. The slightest 





most 


erasure or 





Won. M. HARTZELL 


Manager of Payroll Service for the Todd Company, 
Rochester, New York 
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application of ink removing fluids will bring 
up countless repetitions of the word “void” 
on either the face or back of the paper 
The check also contains a water mark of 
the A. B.C. insignia. At the same time the 
payroll checks are prepared by the address- 
ing machine, an identification card, smaller 
but matching in almost every respect the 
check itself and bearing the A. B.C. water 
mark is made out for each employee. Should 
there be any change in the payroll from week 
to week, the employer denotes the name of 
the new employees with a special symbol. 
New plates are made for these names. It is 
necessary to run the 


hames of employees 


who have been removed from the payroll 
through the addressing machine, but these 
are canceled in the amount writing opera- 


tion. 

In presenting the A. B.C. checks for cash- 
ing, the holder must show his identification 
card as there is a notice on the check itself 
that “payee must establish his identity by 
exhibiting the signature card watermarked 
the same as the check.” 

The Adelphia Bank & Trust Company ap- 
proximately $5.500 in 
ment to 
cost 


machinery and eyuip 
take care of the new The 
of making the check and identification 
card plus labor is approximately two cents. 
Figuring clearing at the rate of three cents 
per check, there is a net profit to the bank 
of one cent per check. 
tually certain to 


system. 


These costs are 
decline as the 
payroll business mounts. 

To obviate the difficulty of crowded bank 
lobbies on paydays, the Adelphia bank was 
successful in obtaining the agreement of offi- 


vir- 
volume of 


Gials of the Philadelphia district of a na- 
tionally-known chain store concern to cash 
A. B.C. checks in more than 970 stores in 


an area covering a radius of 100 miles from 
the city. This will, of course, provide greater 
convenience for the average worker and also 
overcome the objection that many 
have to the pay-by-check system. Negotia- 
tions are now under way with other chain 
store groups to obtain a similar agreement. 

The Adelphia Bank & Trust Company has 


banks 


made the A. B.C. Payroll System available 
to all banks. The entire plan has been 
copyrighted and application for patents 


made, but any bank desiring to avail itself 
of the advantages of the system may do so 
without payment of royalties, through the 
Todd Company of Rochester, licensee under 
the patent. 


John J. Riker has been elected a member 
of the board of trustees of the Bank of New 
York & Trust Company. 
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NINETY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


ROUNDING OUT OF BUILDING PROGRAM 








RESIDENT ALBERT A. JACKSON, in 

presenting the ninety-fourth annual re- 

port of the Girard Trust Co. of Phila- 
delphia, reported net profits for the year 
ended November 29, 1930, amounting to §2,- 
304.245. which were larger than those of 
any other annual period with the single ex- 
ception of the unusual record of 1929. “It 
will be remembered,” said President Jackson 
in his report, “that the fiscal year ended 
November 30, 1929, produced earnings greater 
than those of any other prior period, and 
that in the report submitted to you it was 
intimated that the factors of high rates for 
money that had so largely contributed to this 
result might not obtain in the succeeding 
twelve months. The justification for this 
suggestion has been apparent in the fiscal 
year now ended. 

“It is with gratification, therefore,” con- 
tinued Mr. Jackson, “that your management 
is able to report the earnings stated above, 
which, although substantially less than those 
of the prior years, are larger than those of 
any other annual period. The recovery in 
the stock market that followed the acute de- 
pression of the Autumn of 1929 has not been 
sustained, but notwithstanding this your in- 
vestment securities stand upon your books in 
a total materially below that commanded 
for them upon the exchanges.” 

The review of operations during the past 
fiscal year shows notable increase and ac- 
tivity in trust department business.  Indi- 
vidual trust funds, amounting to $806,618, 
429, represent an increasee of $122,000,000 
during the past twelve months. Corporate 
trusts embrace total amount, at face value, 
of trusts under deeds of trust or mortgages 
executed by the corporation to the Company 
as trustee to secure issues of corporate bonds, 
including equipment trusts, $1,521,115,390 ; 
total amount of securities deposited by corpo- 
rations with the Company as trustee to se- 
cure issues of collateral trust bonds, $457,- 
326,666: investments and cash balances in 
special corporate funds $5,420,653 and regis- 
tration of stock of corporations, $1,592,901,- 
220. 

The banking department shows total assets 
of $94,274,823; deposits $71,238,401; capital 
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NEw BANK AND OFFICE BUILDING UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION AS ANNEX FOR THE GIRARD 
TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


$4,000,000 ; surplus $16,000,000 and undivided 
profits of $2,298,471. To the balance of un- 
divided profits account, which on Nov. 30, 
1929, amounted to $3,216,991, there have been 
credited in addition to current earnings, 
the further sum of $17,434, the net amount 
of recoveries realized from sales of securities 
during the year which had been charged 
down in previous years. Out of the total 
fund of $5,538,671 available there was paid 
a special dividend of $1 per share, or $400,000 
distributed in December, 1929; four quarterly 
dividends of $400,000 each in the total sum 
of $1,600,000; contribution of $100,000 to the 
pension fund; a special distribution to the 
staff last Christmas of $119,200 and con- 
tributions to the Welfare Federation of Phil- 
adelphia, the Federation of Jewish Charities ; 
to the Regional Planning Federation and the 
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Franklin Memorial Association, totaling 
$21,000. After making all such payments 
and transferring $1,000,000 from undivided 
profits to surplus to bring the relation of 
capital and surplus to a ratio of four to one, 
there remained the balance of $2,298,471 
to undivided profits account. 

In his annual report President Jackson 
dwelt in some detail upon the completion 
of the Company’s building program which is 
now under way with the recent commence- 
ment of construction work on the new office 
building on Broad street and South Penn 
square, immediately adjoining its main office 
structure on the northwest corner of Broad 
and Chestnut streets, which, with its classic 
design modeled on the lines of the Pantheon 
in Rome, has been for many years one of 
the striking architectural features of VPhila- 
delphia. 

Speaking of the Company's building plans, 
Mr. Jackson said: 

“When in 1901 your Company assembled the 
properties at the Northwest corner of Broad 
and Chestnut streets it acquired sufficient 
area to permit the erection of the Morris 
Building on Chestnut street to the west of 
its banking house. In 1925 the South Penn 
Square holding was utilized by the erection 
of an addition to your banking house, eight 
stories in height but with foundations and 
structural steel that would support addi- 
tional floors should they be needed in the 
future. Thus your Company becomes pos- 
sessed of the commanding corner at Broad 
and Chestnut streets with a wing on Souts 
Penn Square, but lacked for the rounding 
out of its holdings the Broad street corner 
at South Penn Square which was in other 
ownership. In the Spring of 1930 it became 
possible for your Company to purchase this 
corner at a price that seemed to your board 
of managers to be proper, and its acquisi- 
tion then accomplished has enabled the car- 





rying forward of the intention that had been 
existent for some years, and for which the 
addition on South Penn Square was archi- 
tecturally designed, to erect a building that 
should provide space to house the growing 
activities of your Company and to produce 
revenue from additional rentable area. 

“This plan is now in consummation. At 
midnight of October 31st last, the razing of 
that structure which occupied the corner 
was commenced and it has now progressed 
to a stage that should permit the beginning 
of the erection of the new building in a few 
weeks. This structure will heighten the ex- 
isting addition to your present banking house 
and will cover the ground at the corner It 
will be thirty stories high, the last four of 
which will be set back from the face of the 
lower walls It will rise four hundred feet 
from the level of the street, and will have 
light and air upon all four sides of the floors 
available for renting to tenants The neces- 
sities of your expanding business demand 
that the lower floors, connecting directly 
with your present offices, shall be occupied 
by your staff, thus affording better facilities 
for working and for the accommodation of 
clients The structure will be of the marble 
of which is built your present banking house, 
to which the lower courses will conform 
architecturally 

“It is hoped that the future will prove 
the wisdom of this step so taken, and that 
further business will be attracted to your 
Company by the greater facilities available 
for its transaction and from the tenants of 
the new structure, which will have direct 
access to your offices, while entrance to the 
building will be had not only at the street 
level but underground by way of the new 
Broad street and Market street subways, so 
that persons using the cars of the Rapid 
Transit Company and passengers of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad landing at Broad street 
suburban station, or those of the Reading 
Railway coming to the Terminal at 12th 
and Market streets, may come to the building 
without being exposed to possible inclement 
weather.” 

The Girard Trust Company was organized 
in 1836 and as the second oldest of such cor- 
porations in Philadelphia will in a few years 
celebrate its 100th anniversary of service. It 
is among the few of the larger banks and 
trust companies which has attained its growth 
without any merger or consolidation with any 
other bank or trust company. Its history 
is one of steadfast devotion to the ideals of 
service and many millions of estate and trust 
funds have been administered in a manner 
that has built up an enviable reputation. 
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resources .* 36,032 ,920.73 
personal trust funds.* 145,000,000.00 
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A 
Clearing House 
of Service 


A bank, like other institutions and organizations 
engaged in public service, reflects the character 
of those whom it serves and of those who 
serve it. 


This Bank numbers among its clientele and cor- 
respondents the leading financial institutions 
here and abroad. Whether located in small 
town or large city each contributes something of 


its own strength and facilities to the mutual 
interest of all. 


The distinguishing features that have made this 
group of banks successful each in its own field 
insure a high quality of service available to all 
our depositors and correspondents. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by EDWARD J. REILLY 


| LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 





LEGAL NATURE ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES, 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE.] 


MANAGEMENT OF ESTATES 
(An order of a probate court removing 
an executor for mismanagement will be 
sustained where the funds of the estate 

were used to bolster the condition of a 

failing bank of which the executor was 

president. 

This was an appeal by a removed executor 
from an order of the court requiring him to 
pay over certain moneys to his successor. 
The legal question was whether there was 
evidence sufficient to sustain the judgment 
and order of the court below based upon the 
lack of good faith of the executor in handling 
the funds of the estate. 

It was held that an executor is not an in- 
surer of money and properties of an estate 
which come into his possession, but with re- 
spect to such property he is a trustee, not 
only for the benefit of the creditors of the 
estate, but of heirs, devisees. or legatees. As 
such trustee he is bound to use, as some of 
the authorities state, the utmost good faith. 
Others state he is bound to use ordinary care, 
but when used in that sense it means the or- 
dinary care of a prudent, conscientious man 
who receives property in that position of 
trust. When he places the money on deposit 
in a depository which he knows, or has good 
reason to believe, is unsound and in a fall- 
ing financial condition, and he leaves it there 
until the institution fails, he is liable. He 
has no authority to use the money for his 
own financial needs or to bolster the failing 
financial condition of a bank or other insti- 
tution with which he is connected. 

The evidence disclosed that for perhaps 
a year before the bank failed its president, 
F. C. Woodbury (the executor), knew that 
the bank had $75.000 to $100,000 “frozen as- 
sets,” consisting in part at least, of notes 
secured by second mortgages on real estate, 
with the market value of real estate con- 





SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 





stantly declining. On January 3, 1928, he 
issued a cashier’s check, payable to himself, 
for $850, the amount of which was charged 
to his account, as executor of this estate. 
The specific use made of this $850 cashier’s 
check was not shown, but it was clear it was. 
used for the personal benefit of Woodbury, or 
the bank of which he was president, and 
that it was not used in any way for the ben- 
efit of the estate for which he was executor. 


Neither of these withdrawals from the ac- 
count as executor was authorized by the 
probate court, or even reported to it. The 


final account of the executor shown by the 
bank books, to be to his credit as executor, 
as cash on hand.—Woodbury vs. Schofield, 
Supreme Ct. Kansas. 


MARSHALING ASSETS 
(Heirs or legatees of a deceased can- 
not compel a creditor to realize upon 
other collaterals before applying the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies in which 
they are named.) 

The two daughters and granddaughters of 
Ike Killingsworth, deceased, brought this 
suit to compel the Rembert National Bank of 
Longview, a creditor of the deceased, to re- 
sort to other securities held by the bank be- 
fore applying to its indebtedness the pro- 
ceeds of certain insurance policies in which 
it was named “beneficiary” as interest may 
appear. There was judgment for defendants 
in the trial court. 

On appeal it was held that the doctrine of 
marshaling assets and securities is not avail- 
able to the plaintiffs who were not creditors 
of Ike Killingsworth. They paid nothing of 
value and had no vested interest in the 
insurance superior to the bank’s claim. The 
very policy under which they claimed gave 
them only the balance, if any, after the credi- 
tor bank’s debt was paid. The language used 
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CONFIDENCE 


The sound and steady growth of this institution is the best measure of the 


high confidence in which it is held. 


Our record of service, since 1858, over an extended period ot years, is the 
firm foundation on which this confidence rests. 


EDGAR STARK, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION JRUST c- 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


in the letter from Killingsworth to the com- 
pany, and in the company’s endorsements 
changing beneficiaries, clearly expressed the 
intention of both parties to apply the pro- 
ceeds of the insurance to the bank’s debt, and 
gave the plaintiffs only what might remain 
after the bank’s claim was satisfied.—Kil- 
lingsworth et al vs. Rembert National Bank 
of Longview et al. Texas Commission of Ap- 
peals. 


CONDITIONAL BEQUESTS 
(A bequest conditioned upon the lega- 
tee’s employment at the testatrix’s death 
is not defeated by a letter terminating 
the employment and delivered after the 
testator’s death.) 

Testatrix provided in her will: “I give 
and bequeath to my maid, Mary Ryan, pro- 
vided she shall still be in my employ at the 
time of my death, the sum of $2000.” Mary 
Ryan was first employed by testatrix in 1925. 
In 1927 testatrix was adjudged insane and 
committed to an institution. In a later pro- 
ceeding her husband was appointed commit- 
tee of her person and property. Subsequent- 
ly the order of commitment was vacated and 
testatrix released. She again sought the 
services of Mary Ryan. 

The day before testatrix’s death, Mary 
Ryan and testatrix’s husband quarreled, and 
on the next day testatrix’s husband sent 
Mary a formal letter of discharge by regis- 
tered mail. The letter was not received un- 
til the day following testatrix’s death. The 
question arose whether Mary Ryan was still 
in the employ of testatrix at the time of the 
letter’s death and entitled to the legacy of 
$2,000. The court held that the letter was 
ineffective to terminate the employment, hav- 
ing been delivered subsequent to the death of 
testatrix ; and that Mary Ryan was employed 
by testatrix through her committee at the 
time of death—Estate of Caroline P. Flem- 
ing, N. Y., N. Y. Co. Sur. 


TERMINOLOGY USED IN WILLS 
(The terms “cash” and “money” as 
used in a will, will be construed to mean 
the proceeds of the sale of securities 
where a strict construction would result 
in intestacy. ) 

The terms “cash” and ‘‘money” as used in 
the will of this testatrix, are to be construed 
as comprehending her bank accounts, build- 
ing and loan association shares, United States 
liberty bonds and shares of stock in Public 
Service Corporation. If the testatrix intend- 
ed to use the terms “cash” and “money” in 
the restricted sense of cash in its ordinary 
meaning, she would have died intestate as 
to such of her personal property as not com- 
prehended within such terms, and .a_ will 
ought not to be construed as to produce in- 
testacy. The natural presumption was, that 
the testatrix designed to dispose of her en- 
tire estate. Therefore, upon the executor re- 
ducing to cash the entire personal estate of 
the testatrix (other than the items of wear- 
ing apparel, household furniture and silver- 
ware given specifically) the complainant was 
entitled to the legacy of $5,000 and, in addi- 
tion thereto, one-half of the sum remaining 
in the hands of the executor after payment 
of the legacies provided for cemetery associa- 
tions.— Baldwin vs. Baldwin, Ct. of Chancery, 
ae Ie 


STOCK DIVIDENDS AND RIGHTS 
(In New Jersey, the proceeds of the 
sale of “rights” must be allocated to cor- 
pus while a life tenant will be entitled to 
the value of dividends paid in 
stock in lieu of cash.) 


receive 


Where corporate stock is held in a trust 
for the benefit of a life tenant and a remain- 
derman, the premiums received for the sale 
of rights to purchase new stock during the 
term of the trust belong to the corpus. Fur- 
ther, where a stock dividend is declared dur- 









































A Major Department 


In the operation of a complete 
banking institution, our Trust 
Department occupies a position 
of first importance in the 
service afforded patrons. 


RESOURCES OVER 60 MILLIONS 
The 
United States 
National Bank. 


Broadway and Sixth. at Stark 


PORTLAND, OREGON 

















































ing the term of the trust, such stock goes to 
corpus, subject to a charge in favor of the 
life tenant for the account to which he would 


have been entitled had the dividend been 
cash instead of stock.—Plainfield Trust Com- 
pany vs. Bowlby et al. Ct. of Chancery, N. J. 


RIGHTS OF CREDITORS 
(A creditor may follow assets of an 
estate into the hands of a distributee to 
secure satisfaction of his claim.) 
Frederick Weir bequeathed his business 
and all his other estate to his brother Levi, 
who was executor of the will. At-the time 
of Frederick’s death his estate was liable in 
a large sum for legal services rendered to a 
firm in which Frederick was a partner. The 
claim was resisted and judgment was ren- 
dered against the estate only after twenty 
years of litigation. In the meantime Levi 
obtained an order of distribution of the as- 
sets of the estate to him as sole legatee. 
He reorganized the testator’s business and 
died the owner of all the stock thereof. be- 


fore the termination of the suit to recover 
for legal services. The stock of the testa- 
tor’s business was distributed after Levi's 


death to those entitled to take under Levi’s 
will. After the judgment for legal services 
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had been obtained against Frederick’s estate 
the judgment creditor brought suit in equity 
against the distributees under Levi’s will for 
pursuit of the assets of Frederick’s estate. 
The court held that the assets of the estate 
of Frederick were subject to a trust for the 
payment of the debts of his estate and dis- 
tribution of the assets; and that the creditor 
could not follow the assets.—Starr vs. Weir, 
Ohio App. 


FIRST NATIONAL OF BOSTON NAMED IN 
CHARLETON WILL 

The First National Bank of Boston is 
named as one of the executors and trustees 
under the will of the late Earle P. Charleton, 
of Fall River, Mass., who was vice-president 
of the F. W. Woolworth Company and a di- 
rector of the First National Bank of Boston, 


of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad and in other corporations. Mr. 
Charleton left an estate inventoried at ap- 


proximately $20,0000,000 a large portion of 
which goes to charitable and educational in- 
stitutions. Provisions are made for the 
widow, three children, relatives and others 
in the personal employ of the testator. The 
Truesdale Hospital receives $100,000 outright 
and income on $500,000. Tufts College re- 
ceives income from $300,000 for research 
work and income from similar amount is to 
be paid to Union Hospital of Fall River. In- 
come from $150,000 goes to Johns Hopkins 
Hospital and another similar provision for 
the Fall River District Nursing Association. 
Direct gifts varying ranging from $25,000 to 
$5,000 are bestowed upon another list of 
charitable organizations. 


VETERAN TRUST OFFICER RETIRES 

Ivor W. Chambers, secretary of the Min- 
nesota Loan & Trust Company of Minne- 
apolis, will retire from active business Janu- 
ary ist, severing a connection with that in- 
stitution which has been continuous for 
forty-five years. Mr. Chambers was born in 
Monmouthshire, England, and entered the 
trust company’s employ in 1885. He has had 
the distinction of being the oldest man in 
point of service with the trust company. Re- 
tirement of Mr. Chambers makes William A. 
Durst, president, who dates from 1889 both 
head of the company and oldest man in se- 


niority of service. The other men, B. B. 
Gibbs, manager of the real estate depart- 
ment, and James M. Martin, veteran coun- 


selor, also date from 1889. 


Mutual savings banks of the United States 
will distribute this year a total of $35,573,391 
to 741,995 depositors in Christmas savings. 
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FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 
OF WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


A financial institution which has always 
been actuated by a spirit of genuine service 
to its patrons and the community, which has 
shared generously in its profits with deposi- 
tors, stockholders and in providing for the 
welfare of its personnel—such is the sub- 
stance of the history of the Security Trust 
Company of Wilmington, Del., which on De- 
cember 1st celebrated its forty-fifth anniver- 
sary. To all those who enter the portals of 
this trust company there immediately comes 
an impression of friendliness and an agree- 
able absence of the frigid formality which 
was traditionally associated with banking 
business in the past. Times may change, new 
methods be employed and competition become 
more keen, but the security has always pre- 
served its fine traditions and interpreted the 
personal and human elements in all its con- 
tacts. Its banking quarters, which were 
almost completely reconstructed and very 
much enlarged in 1927, help to impart an at- 
mosphere of cheerful hospitality. 

When the Security began business on No- 
vember 30, 1885, in its own new building, it 
was prepared to break new ground, as an in- 
stitution which paid interest on deposits and 


JOHN S. ROSSELL 


Chairman of the Board, Security Trust Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 


was endowed with the then scarcely known 
functions of executor, trustee and other fidu- 
ciary capacities, and also providing specially 
constructed safe deposit and steel vault pro- 
tection. The community, however, quickly 
sensed the advantages of such services, as 
indicated by growth of deposits and the lay- 
ing of the foundation for the present large 
volume of trust business. 

The Security has celebrated three anniver- 
saries, namely the thirty-fifth, the fortieth in 
1925 and now the forty-fifth. A handsome 
booklet carries the story of the last five 
years of substantial growth. At the close 
of 1925 the capital was increased from $600,- 
000 to $1,000,000 and with addition of $400,- 
000 to surplus, making combined capital and 
surplus of $2,100,000 with total capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits on June 380, 1930, 
amounting to $38,098,159. The company be- 
gan paying dividends two years after it 
started in business and the liberal distribu- 
tions to stockholders is evidenced by total 
payments of $1,772,975 up to and including 
June 30, 1925. Since then dividends have 
been further increased with total distribu- 
tion during the year ended June 30, 1930, of 





LEvI L. MALONEY 
President, Security Trust Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
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$179.680 on a 
per cent, 


permanent 


annual basis of 6 
Banking and savings depositors have also 


shared generously in the profits of the com- 


pany. Since 1925 deposits increased from 
$7,493,140 to $10,365,741 reported last June 
30th. Up to June 30th, 1925, the company 


has paid in interest on deposits a total of 
$1,773,721, and since then a total of $920,529. 


Resources have inereased from $9,959,074 
during the past five years, to $14,424,447. 
Trust department clients and _ beneficiaries 


have shared in the success of the company 
by wise administration of trust and estate 
funds, yielding enhanced income returns and 
accumulations on principal. Equally gratify- 
ing have been the returns to those employing 
the investment and safe deposit departments, 
resulting from able administration. The von- 
siderate policy toward employees has been 
reflected in the conveniences provided for 
them, the seasonal distributions, group in- 
surance and bonuses amounting in the last 
five years to $96,089. 

The five-year period embraced the exten- 
sive new building plans and the merger in 
1980 with the National Bank of Delaware, 
the oldest bank in Delaware organized in 1795 
and making a splendid combination with the 
oldest trust company in Delaware. The mer- 
ger carried with it increase in capital and 
increase in number of directors from fifteen 
to thirty-one. Other changes included the 
election of John S. Rossell in 1929, the fourth 
president of the company and holding that 
office since 1917, to the new post of chairman 
of the board in which position he continues 
active in the affairs of the organization. Levi 
L. Maloney, vice-president, was elected to suc- 
ceed Mr, Rossell as president. Thomas J. 
Mowbray, treasurer, was elected to succeed 
Mr. Maloney as vice-president. Harry J. El- 
lison, secretary and trust officer, was elected 
vice-president in 1928. In 1930, John Rich- 
ardson, Jr., former president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Delaware, was elected vice- 
president of the Security. 


Merger has been effected between the In- 
terstate Trust & Banking Company and the 
New Orleans Bank & Trust Company of New 
Orleans, with Lynn H. Dinkins as president. 

Trust companies and state banks of West 
Virginia report total resources of $209,528,000. 

The Iowa-Des Moines National Bank & 
Trust Company of Des Moines, Ia., has taken 


over the and business of the 
Trust & Savings Bank. 


assets 


Iowa 
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REPRESENTATION 
IN CHICAGO 





Management and Disposition 
j of Local Real Estate for 
non-residents 


Ancillary Administration in 
Illinois 


Special Facilities for the han- 
dling of State and Federal 
Court Receiverships 


CHICAGO TITLE 


& TRUST COMPANY 
69 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 


NO DEMAND LIABILITIES 
NO TRADING IN SECURITIES 
ASSETS OVER $37,000,000 


aero open tepenmgmmennengmrune reer seanaceccenonngnetee 
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EXECUTIVE CHANGES AT COMMERCE GUARDIAN TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK OF TOLEDO, OHIO 


An announcement of interest to Ohio bank- 
ing circles was the recent election of Edward 
G. Kirby to the presidency of the Commerce 
Guardian Trust and Savings Bank of Toledo, 
Ohio, succeeding Edward H. Cady, who has 
become chairman of the board of directors 
to fill the vacancy created earlier in the year 
by the death of R. B. Crane. 

Mr. Cady has been an active figure in To- 
ledo banking since 1906, when he came from 
Union National Bank of Cleveland to be cash- 
ier of the Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, of which he later made a _ vice- 
president. In 1913 he became president of 
the Guardian Trust and Savings Bank cf 
Toledo. In 1921 he was made president of 
the Commerce Guardian Trust and Savings 
Bank, a consolidation of the Guardian with 
the Commerce Trust Company. During his 
incumbency as president, Mr. Cady has seen 
the Commerce Guardian become one of the 
more important financial institutions of 
Northwestern Ohio, with assets exceeding 
$30 000,000 and trust business growing to 
large volumes. As chairman of the board he 
the 


Was 


will continue to take an active part in 
bank’s development program. 


Epwarp H. Capy 


Who has relinquished the Presidency of the Commerce 
Guardian Trust and Savings Bank of Toledo, Ohio, to 
become Chairman of the Board 


Mr. Kirby, one of 
learders of Toledo, 


the younger banking 
began his career as an 
attorney, following his graduation from the 
law school of the University of Michigan. 
His banking activities date from his con- 
nection with the Guardian Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank as trust officer in 1914. A year 
later he was made secretary of that insti- 
tution, and in 1918 vice-president. When the 
Commerce Guardian was formed, Mr. Kirby 
became vice-president and trust officer. His 
present elevation to the presidency is in ree- 
ognition of his wide banking experience and 
of his active participation in the growth of 
the bank with which he has held an impor- 
tant executive position since its formation. 
It expresses also the confidence felt by his 
associates in his financial judgment, integrity 
and constructive leadership. 

The Commerce Guardian, a member of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, is one of the oldest 
banking organizations in Toledo, one of its 
constituent units having started in business 
more than fifty years ago. In addition to the 
main office, six branch offices are operated. 
George W. Walbridge continues as first vice- 
president, and other officers remain. 


EpwarRpD G. KIRBY 


Who has been advanced from Vice-president and Trust 
Officer to President of the Commerce Guardian Trust & 
Savings Bank of Toledo, Ohio 
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TIMELY DISTRIBUTION OF MILLIONS FROM CONRAD HUBERT 
ESTATE TO CHARITABLE AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


WISE INVESTMENT BY TRUSTEES ENHANCES PRINCIPAL 


Coming just on the eve of Christmas and 
at a time of great need to benefit deserving 
charitable and educational organizations, 
Surrogate Foley approved on December 18th, 
the first accounting of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York and C. Bertram 
Plante, as trustees under the will of the 
late Conrad Hubert, who died at Cannes, 
France, February 14, 1928. For the relief 
of distress and suffering as well as to stimu- 
late philanthropic and educational activities, 
there has thus become immediately available 
a generous fund of $4,600,000. Payment is 
made to the first group of charitable and 
educational institutions selected by former 
President Calvin Coolidge, former Governor 
of New York Alfred Smith and the well- 
known philanthropist, Julius Rosenwald, act- 
ing as a committee of prominent citizens and 
chosen by the Bankers Trust Company and 
C. Bertram Plante, as trustees in pursuance 
of the terms of the will, which provided that 
three-fourths of the estate should go for 
these purposes. 

At the time of Mr. Hubert’s death, the se- 
curities other than those of 
tions under this fund, were inventoried at 
approximately $5,000,000. However, the 
Bankers Trust Company and Mr. Plante, as 
trustees, realized nearly $6,000,000 which was 
reinvested in such a way as to avoid any 
shrinkage. Consequently, an additional 
$1,000,000 was made available for the bene- 
ficiaries selected by Messrs. Coolidge, Smith 
and Rosenwald. 

The organizations benefiting from the first 
distribution of $4,600,000 and in accordance 
with the selections made by the committee of 
prominent citizens, together with the respec- 
tive amounts made available, are as follows: 
The St. Vinecent’s Hospital of the 

City of New York 
The Boy Scouts of America 
Girl Scouts, 

Provident Hospital of Chicago 
Beekman Street Hospital, in the 

City of New York 
The Children’s Aid Society, in the 

City of New York (‘to be used 

toward the cost of a children’s 

center to be erected on the West 

Side of New York) 


close corpora- 


$500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 


500,000 


200,000 


The American National Red Cross 
(to be used for the construction 
of a new building by the New 
York Chapter in New York City) 375,000 

Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Jersey City (to be used for 
the erection of an addition to the 
Central Building) 

The New York Foundling Hospital, 
in the City of New York 

International Migration 
Inc., American Branch 

Jewish Mental Health Society, in 
the City of New York (to be 
used toward building a new hos- 
pital ) 

The National Committee for 
tal Hygiene 

The Jewish 
of America 

Young Men's Hebrew Association, 
in the City of New York (to be 
used toward the cost of its new 
building ) 

New York University, in the City 
of New York (to be used toward 
the cost of new building proposed 
to be erected at Green street and 
Waverly place) 


250,000 


50,000 
Service, 
50,000 


250,000 
Men- 
250,000 
Theological Seminary 
250,000 


175,000 


250,000 


$4,600,000 
benefit from 
the next $1,000,000 of residuary estate, re- 
sulting from the liquidation of the remain- 
ing assets represented by stocks in close cor- 
porations, and as selected by the committee, 


Among the institutions to 


are included the following: University of 
Chicago $250,000 for School of Social Serv- 
ice Administration; Henry Street Settlement, 
New York, $100,000 for additional nursing 
service; American Foundation for the Blind, 
Ine., $100,000; for Beth Israel Hospital in 
New York, $200,000 to be used for comple- 
tion of hospital buildings; Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., $200,000 for building 
of Medical School and smaller amounts to 
William & Mary College of Virginia, the 
Catholic University in Washington, D. C., 
and University of Virginia. 

After these bequests have been paid the 
remainder of the residuary estate will be 
divided among another selected group of 
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charitable, medical and educational organi- 
zations. 
At the time of making the awards, the 


committee voted its commitment of these 
funds with the urgent request that the in- 


stitutions benefiting raise a like amount or 
as much more as possible to the end that 
the six odd millions here contemplated would 
produce $9,000,000 more, making a $15,000,000 
distribution to the extension of the facilities 
and the improvement of the plant of the 
various charitable, religious and educational 
institutions enumerated. 

Conrad Hubert, under whose will these 
bequests are being made, was born in Minsk, 
Russia, in 1861. He came to this country 
at the age of forty, practically penniless. He 
was the inventor of a number of useful ar- 
ticles, principal among which was the pocket 
flashlight. He formed the Yale Electric 
Company, now the Bond Electric Company of 
Jersey City, and was chairman of the board 
of the latter at the time of his death. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR NEW LEADERSHIP 
IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
H. ENNIS JONES 

Vice-president, Franklin Trust Company, Philadelphia 

We are on the threshold of the greatest 
opportunity that this country or any of us 
individually ever had. The year 1931 will 
most likely witness the end of the present 
depression if past records of similar periods 
may be used as a yardstick—new leaders in 
business, banking and industry will spring 
up to take their places alongside former 
financiers and captains of industry, but they 
will be those who have the vision and cour- 
age to prepare now for those great opportu- 
nities which inevitably follow a depression. 

Money is plentiful, because huge corpora- 
tions that normally invest their surpluses in 
securities prefer to have cash in banks at a 
low rate of interest rather than speculate on 
what the immediate future has in store for 
business. Millions of dollars are thus repre- 
sented and it is this huge buying power wait- 
ing to be released that will do more to bring 
back good times than anything. It is up to 
America to lead this march of progress—and 
our first step should be to mobilize American 
industry into one coordinated well regulated 
machine. It is the old story that in “union 
there is strength” and individual effort with- 
out regard to effect on others is worse than 
none at all. The best way to organize this 
effort would be for Congress to appropriate 
a sufficient sum to create a “Bureau of Busi- 
ness” in which Labor and Farming shall be 
equally represented. At the head of this 
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should be a director, and that man should 
be one of our outstanding organizers capable 
of earning $100,000 a year or more; not a 
politician and with no entangling political 
alliances, but a fearless person whose train- 
ing and ability qualify him to co-ordinate 
all of our business and industrial activities. 
In other words a man with a reputation for 
doing things in a big way. He should be one 
who would command the respect of Business 
and also Labor and Farming—one in whom 
confidence could justly be placed. Just as 
in the World War such a man may have to 
be drafted from industry, but big business 
could well afford to release him for this more 
important responsibility. 

The whole country is now in a particularly 
advantageous position to welcome a real lead- 
er that would show us how by practical deeds 
and not words or theory to perpetuate Ameri- 
can leadership. Such a man would stimulate 
greater industrial effort—promote and insure 
closer cooperation and effect greater economy 
and efficiency and, in the end create more 
jobs for American labor. 

We have in our country many of the great- 
est and most capable engineers, merchants, 
manufacturers, bankers and business men, all 
of whom should be molded into one great 
team or organization working with one 
thought in mind—the perpetuation of Ameri- 
can leadership in all walks of life and the 


maintenance of the standards of living of 
the American workman. 

America must wake up. Our resources 
should be mobilized under the competent 


leadership of a citizen director who will mar- 
shal our forces in such a manner as to restore 
confidence at home and abroad. The world 
is waiting for America to lead the way and 
there is no time for further procrastination, 
that is if we value and want to keep that 
which we now have. 


CITIES SERVICE EARNINGS 
For the year ended November 30, 1930, 
net earnings of Cities Service Company 
showed an increase of 41 per cent over the 
corresponding period a year ago. Net earn- 
ings were $58,781,452. The unbroken climb 
in net earnings now extends over thirty-one 
consecutive twelve-month periods. The com- 
nany’s net earnings for November, 1930, were 
$4.439.678, as compared with $4,314,815 for 
November, 1929. Net to stocks and reserves 
for November, 1930, were $3,416,128, whereas 
in November, 1929, they were $3,791.192. Net 
to common stock and reserves for November, 
1930, amounted to $2,802,665, and in Novem- 

ber, 1929, this figure was $3,177,734. 
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SECOND ANNUAL TRUST CONFERENCE 


UNDER AUSPICES OF 


NEW JERSEY BANKERS ASSOCIATION 





VER four hundred representatives of 


New Jersey trust companies and 
banks attended the second annual 
trust conference conducted under the aus- 


pices of the New Jersey Bankers Association 
and held at Trenton, November 20th and 21st. 
The four sessions were mainly devoted to 
discussion of modern methods of acquiring 
and handling trust business with prepared 
addresses by authorities on the various sub- 
jects. Both in attendance and manifest in- 
terest as well as the character of program 
the second conference more than fulfilled the 
expectations based upon the success of the 
initial conference a year ago in Newark. 
The first session came to order with Les- 
lie G. MeDouall, associate trust officer of the 
Fidelity Union Trust Company of Newark, 
presiding as chairman of the committee on 
trust matters of the New Jersey Bankers 
Association and to whose zealous work the 
inauguration of these conferences was large- 
ly due. An address of welcome was delivered 
by Levi H. Morris, president of the New Jer- 





sey Bankers Association and president of 
the Newton Trust Company. In behalf of 
the city of Trenton greetings were conveyed 
by Mayor Frederick W. Donnelly. The first 
feature on the program was an address by 
Secretary Henry E. Sargent of the Trust 
Company Division, A. B. A., in which he 
surveyed the nationwide growth and _ influ- 
ence of trust service. This paper appears 
elsewhere in this issue of TRUST COMPANIES. 
With an address by George Compton of the 
Department of Banking and Insurance of the 
State of New Jersey, on “Problems of Fidu- 
ciary Accounting” the morning session came 
to a close. , 


Cooperation With the Bar 

The second session began with a most 
timely and authoritative address on ‘Coop- 
eration with the Bar’ which commanded 
particular attention as coming from Robert- 
son S. Griswold, who is chairman of the 
Committee on Cooperation with the Bar of 
the Trust Company Division, A. B. A. and 
vice-president of the Maryland Trust Com- 





BANQUET OF THE RECENT SECOND TRUST CONFERENCE OF THE NEW JERSEY BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
HELD IN TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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She 
WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PIONEER TRUST COMPANY OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


F Street at 9th, N. W. 
17th St. at G, N. W. 


Resources over 
$19,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER 
President 











pany of Baltimore. This paper was repro- 
duced in the November issue of Trust Com- 
PANIES and deserves to be regarded as the 
outstanding utterance as to the attitude of 
trust companies in seeking to foster sound 
relations with lawyers throughout the coun- 
try. 

“Trust Investments” was the subject 
treated by Carl W. Fenninger, vice-president 
of the Provident Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, and one of the ablest authorities on 
practical trust administration in the coun- 
try. This address appears elsewhere in this 
issue of Trust COMPANIES and deserves at- 
tention because of the important new prob- 
lems attending the investment of trust funds. 
Mr. Fenninger dealt with the various types 
of investments legal for trust funds. 

“Preparation of Wills and Trust Agree- 
ments” was the subject of the concluding 
address of the second session, presented by 
Waldron M. Ward of Pitney, Hardin & Skin- 
ner, Newark. 

At the banquet which was tendered on the 
evening of the first day of the conference 
the chief speakers were Harry R. Coulomb, 
president of the New Jersey Bar Association 
and William B. Burruss, of Oakland, Md., 
who devoted himself to a novel characteriza- 
tion of “Shakespeare the Salesman.” 


Forum on Life Insurance and Trust Service 

The Friday morning session was reserved 
for joint meeting and discussion between 
trust representatives and life insurance un- 
derwriters, who were present in large num- 
ber. The forum was opened with an address 
on “Life Insurance as It Affects Your Busi- 
ness and Mine,” by Roger B. Hull, managing 
director and general counsel of the Nationa! 
Association of Life Underwriters. Then fol- 
lowed exceptionally interesting contributions 
to a symposium entitled “Believed It or Not.” 
James W. Edgerton of the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of Trenton. related 
some of his experiences in placing life insur- 


ance under trust agreements for administra- 
tion of proceeds, among others the following: 

“The first is that of a lifestock dealer in 
the northern part of this state, with whom 
I came in contact about twelve years ago. 
me was twenty-nine years old and had no 
insurance because he could use his money 
to better advantage, so he said, than to turn 
it over to life insurance companies to use. 
I succeeded during our first interview in sell- 
ing him $10,000, which subsequently and 
within the following four years, increased 
to $50,000, $25,000 of which provides income 
and premium waiver and the balance waiver 
alone. Later I induced him to place the 
entire amount under trust agreement for his 
wife and two children. This with the modest 
home they own outright and something over 
$15,000, in good securities, will complete the 
education of the children, the son is now 
in his sophomore year in one of the moderate 
priced colleges and the daughter in second 
year High, give each of them $5,000 at age 
twenty-five and leave the mother sufficient 
income to keep up the modest home they 
now occupy. I speak of this setup as an 
almost accomplished fact, which in effect it 
is, as the poor fellow is dying of an incurable 
ailment that the physicians say will most 
certainly take him out of the picture within 
six months. In the interval his. premium 
deposits have been waived and he is receiv- 
ing $250 monthly disability income since 
April ist of this year. Because of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding this case and the 
extreme difficulty I encountered in arranging 
it, it affords abundant satisfaction.” 

William Van L. Taggart, manager of the 
new business department of the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Newark, was the next 
speaker, who contributed several interesting 
experiences in connection with the writing of 
business insurance trusts and stock purchase 
insurance. At the closing session of the con- 
ference some excellent leads were presented 
in an address on “Building Trust Business 
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LOS ANGELES 


WY 7HEN a Banker has valued customers leaving for Southern 
California, he will do them a favor by giving them letters 
of introduction to Security-First National Bank. 


With Resources exceeding $500,000,000; with more than 
700,000 depositors; with many branches throughout Los 
Angeles, and in sixty-two communities from Imperial 
Valley on the South to Fresno and San Luis Obispo on the 
North...this is the dominant financial institution of the 
southern part of California. 


A large, highly organized and very efficient Trust Department; 
an Investment subsidiary...Security-First National Company; a 
Department of Research and Service, joined with a complete 
Banking service at every Branch, make this the Institution to 
employ as your Pacific Coast connection in every way any 


Bank can serve you. 


ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 


BANK OF LOS ANGELES 





of the 
sistant 


Thomas J. McGrath, as- 
secretary of the New Jersey Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company of Jersey 
City. The conference came to a close with 
un open discussion on questions submitted 
by members. 

The conference was due 
chiefly to the work of the trust committee 
under the chairmanship of Mr. McDouall. 
The local Trenton committee was headed by 
W. H. Bloor of the Trenton Trust Company 
and the publicity committee was headed by 
Leopold A. Chambliss, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Fidelity Union Trust Company of 
Newark. Particularly noteworthy of the 
proceedings was the evidence of genuine co- 
operation between trust men and life under- 
writers in New Jersey. 


Future” by 


success of the 


fo me & 

“A Survey of the Legal Status of Women 
in the Forty-eight States,” has been issued by 
the National League of Women Voters of 
Washington, D. C, 

The Union Trust Company of Baltimore 
has absorbed the business of the American 
Trust Company of that city. The American 
Trust Company was organized in 1926 and 
has deposits of $1,200,000. 


SUCCESS OF PERSONAL LOAN PLAN IN 
MILWAUKEE 

Two vears ago the First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee introduced a new service 
to help Milwaukee men and women manage 
their personal finances on a business basis. 
Under this Personal Loan Plan more than 
$1,000,000 has been loaned to 5,000 Milwau- 
keeans by the First Wisconsin’s four branch 
offices and other Milwaukee units of the Wis- 
consin Bankshares Group. Fred C. Clifford, 
Manager of the Personal Loan Department, 
reports that this plan has been helpful to 
a great many different kinds of people. Loans 
for the payment of tuition fees have been 
made to students who work part time while 
attending college. Property owners have bor- 
rowed under the Personal Loan Plan for the 
purpose of paying taxes of financing neces- 
sary home improvements. Hundreds of people 
have made loans to tide themselves over 
periods of illness or other emergency. 

Under the First Wisconsin Personal Loan 
Plan, regularly employed men and women 
may borrow from $50 to $500 for: one year 
at 6 per cent. The borrower’s own good 
character and the endorsement of two respon- 
sible persons provide the only security neces- 
sary. 
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OFFICIAL TRUST PERSONNEL OF THE COMBINED BANK OF 
AMERICA IN 


The recent consolidation of two statewide 
branch banking systems in California, re- 
sulting in the present Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Association, is of ex- 
ceptional interest from the standpoint of its 
effects in the trust field. The merger brings 
together two of the larger earnings trust 
units in the west, engaged in the administra- 
tion of trusts in numerous localities through- 
out the state. The former Bank of Italy 
especially had become identified in the minds 
of the public with a plan of administering 
trusts locally in all branch cities. The for- 
mer Bank of America of California in its 
trust activities had built up an attractive 
business primarily in its head office city, Los 
Angeles, and in San Francisco. The trust 
department thus constituted is notable both 
for its unique position in offering statewide 
service and for its achievements as a well 
balanced earning unit of one of the largest 
banks in the United States. 

The vice-president and senior trust officer 
in charge of the combined department is 
W. J. Kieferdorf of San Francisco. Mr. Kief- 


Wo. J. KIEFERDORF 


Vice P resident and Senior Trust Officer in charge of com- 
bined Trust Department of Bank of America N. T. & 8. A. 


CALIFORNIA 


erdorf has been identified for more than ten 
years with the development and administra- 
tion of trust business in the Bank of Italy 
system. Through experience in the bank in- 
spection division in the early days of ex- 
pansion under the leadership of A. P. Gian- 
inni, Mr. Kieferdorf acquired a knowledge 
of banking fundamentals that has proved to 
be of rare value as a foundation for trust 
management. He is a former chairman of 
the Trust Company Division of the California 
Bankers Association, and for some time has 
been chairman of the legislative committee 
of that division. He has been influential 
in the induction of a large number of new 
men into trust work. 

The vice-president and manager of 
tions for the consolidated trust department 
is H. H. Ashley. Mr. Ashley maintains his 
office in Los Angeles, where he was formerly 
executive manager for the trust department, 
Bank of America of California. He is a 
graduate of the University of California, and 
for a number of years practiced law in San 
Francisco. During the World War he was a 


opera- 


H. H. ASHLEY 


Vice President and Manager of Operations for consolida- 
ted Trust Department of the Bank of America N. T. & 8. A. 
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major in the United States Army Air Service. 
For some time following the war, he was 
connected with the Standard Oil Company 
of California. He has been vice-president 
and trust officer for each of the two banks 
in Los Angeles which through successive mer- 
gers developed into the present Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings Associa- 
tion. Both Mr. Ashley and Mr. Kieferdorf 
are directors of the bank and 
the executive committee.. 

In charge of trusts for the consolidated 
bank are trust officers of long experience and 
recognized attainments. At 
the vice-president and trust 
McGuigan. 


members of 


San Francisco, 
officer is J. E. 
Mr. MeGuigan was formerly vice- 
president and trust officer of the Bank of 
America of California at San Francisco. 
Prior to that time he held a like position in 
the Humboldt Bank, with which he had been 
associated since 1921. He has been identified 
with the educational work of the American 
Institute of Banking for a number of years 
and at present is chairman of the trust divi- 
sion of the California Bankers Association. 

At Los Angeles, the vice-president and 
trust officer is Mare Ryan. Mr. Ryan’s pres- 
ent connection dates back to 1920, when he 
Was appointed manager of the trust depart- 
ment of the former Bank of Italy in Los 
Angeles. Prior to that time, he had been 
engaged in trust work elsewhere and in the 
practice of law. In charge of corporate 
trusts at Los Angeles main office is Vice-presi- 
dent F. H. Gay, who has been associated with 
the bank since 1925, 


The vice-president and comptroller of trust 


department operations for the Bank of Amer- 
ica throughout the state is W. N. Holmes of 
San Francisco. Mr. Holmes 
identified with the Hellman 
Trust & Savings Bank and 
chants National Bank in 
subsequently with the 
California. 


was formerly 

Commercial 
with the Mer- 
Los Angeles, and 
sjank of America of 
Associated with Mr. Holmes is 
Harry M. Bardt, in the capacity of assistant 
trust officer and assistant comptroller. 

As assistant vice-president and assistant 
maanger of operations, William T. Cross, in 
charge of the development and organization 
work, and the selection and training of trust 
department personnel for the Bank of Italy, 
continues with similar responsibilities in the 
consolidated institution. 


In addition to its general staff at San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, the trust depart- 
ment maintains offices in all of the larger 
cities of California, These offices are head- 
quarters for the supervision of outlying dis- 
tricts. The following executives are in charge 
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of operations at the locations noted: Vice- 
presidents, Jay E. Randall, San Diego; J. W. 
Garthwaite, Oakland; assistant vice-presi- 
dents, W. W. Jacka, San Jose: J. D. Lumis, 
Marysville: P. M. Harwood, Santa Rosa; 
E. W. Reed, Sacramento; W. H. Batting, 
Stockton: G. D. Schilling, Fresno; U. S. 
Gribble, Bakersfield; assistant trust officers, 
H. E. Sparks, Santa Barbara; L. S. Morten- 
son, Eureka, and W. E. Johnson, Chico, 


REDUCING MAILING COSTS FOR 
CORPORATIONS AND BANKS 

Large corporations, banks and trust com- 
panies which have occasion to use mailing 
facilities in volume, such as dividend checks, 
notices to stockholders, circular letters, book- 
lets and advertising material, are enabled to 
make a considerable saving in money and 
time, by employing newly perfected auto- 
matic devices. Trust companies and banks, 
especially in their transfer and corporate 
trust department operations, find such in- 
stallation of value. It does not mean “lay- 
out off” at a time like the present, but re- 
lease of employees for more important and 
other remunerative tasks. 

The Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York is among large corporate 
and banking institutions, which have recent- 
ly installed the automatic device produced 
by the Inserting and Mailing Machine Cor- 
poration of New York, which mechanically 
inserts from one to eight enclosures, seals 
envelopes and counts production at the rate 
of from 2,800 to 3,200 envelopes an hour. 
Only one operator is required, although two 
can be conveniently employed when the ap- 
paratus works at top speed. The mechanism 
is accurate, as there is a sensitive automatic 
control which instantly stops the machine if 
the correct enclosures are not made. It is 
operated from an ordinary lamp socket and 
machines are built to take care of envelopes 
and enclosures of varying size. 


OPERATING MACHINE WHICH INSERTS AND SEALS 
ENVELOPES AT THE RATE OF 2800 To 3200 aN Hour 
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HIGH MORTALITY IN BANKING AND 
REMEDY 


(Continued from page 740) 
When 
which 


one takes into account the extent to 
banks are dependent for their own 
success upon the proper financing of the busi- 
ness enterprises of their customers, can there 
be any doubt about its being the duty of the 
banker to be financial adviser to his 
tomers? 


cus- 


Master of Business 

We come now to that point about which 
there is a diversity of opinion. Many will 
agree that the local banker should be the 
general business doctor of the community, 
that he should diagnose the businesses of his 
customers and prescribe remedies for their 
ailments, 

In an agricultural section it has been urged 
that the banker should advise his farmer- 
customers about their soils, their seeds, their 
fertilizers, their crop rotations, their crop 
diversifications, their marketing. At times 
when the reduction of acreage has been popu- 
lar, I have heard it suggested that banks 
should refuse credit to farmers who would 
not agree to reduce their acreage. In boll 
weevil-infested sections, I have known bank- 
ers to take active steps to induce farmers to 
go into dairying or into trucking. In one 
agricultural community I know a _ banker 
who undertook to persuade farmers to im- 
prove the breed of their livestock and, as an 
inducement, had his bank purchase and put 
on exhibit in its lobby a purebred bull. 


In an industrial community, it may be said 


that the banker advise with manufacturers 
about the production of goods, and the in- 
stallation of new machinery, about the adop- 
tion of new methods, about the development 
of markets, about economies in transporta- 
tion. All of which is to say that, according 
to this theory, the banker in an agricultural 
community would have to be a good farmer ; 
in an industrial community, a good manu- 
facturer ; in a commercial community, a good 
merchant. He would be all things to all men 
in order that he might help them all. 


I take issue with this view. If bankers 
were omniscient, the principles advocated 
would be sound. But I know from experience 
that bankers are not omniscient. The local 
banker is often the leading man in the busi- 
ness life of his community. He is the one 
to whom everybody goes for business advice 
as he goes to a lawyer for legal advice, to a 
physician for medical advice, and to’a minis- 
ter for spiritual advice. Grant all this, ‘Yet 
the fact remains that only a genius can run 
a bank successfully and at the same time 
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advise intelligently as to the production, man- 
agement, and distribution problems of manu- 
facturers; as to the sales methods of mer- 
chants; and as to the production, harvesting 
and marketing problems of farmers. 

When a banker undertakes to advise his 
customers on matters as to which the latter 
knows more than he does, the banker lowers 
himself in the respect of his customer and 
jeopardizes his influence over them with re- 
spect to their financial problems. Is it not 
preferable, therefore, for the banker to stick 
to his own specialty of finance rather than 
to spread his advice out over the whole field 
of business? 


Better Bank Management 

Th question of the proper relation of a 
banker to business is a vital branch of the 
larger problem of bank management. Shall 
he content himself with being merely a safe 
money-lender who keeps his bank as strong 
as the Rock of Gibraltar and as unresponsive 
to the needs of his community? In answer 
to this I am sure we should all give an em- 
phatic No. Shall he aspire to be the adviser 
on money-matters to whom all his customers 
will come to talk over their financial prob- 
lems? To this most of us would say Yes. 
or shall he pose as the general business ad- 
viser to his customers, whether they be farm- 
ers or merchants or manufacturers or trans- 
portation men or professional men or what 
not? <As to this there will be a difference 
of opinion. 

A larger problem—that of bank manage- 
ment—is involved. The greatest need of the 
American banking fraternity today is better 
bank management. We hear much about 
mergers and consolidations and branch bank- 
ing systems and chain banking systems as if 
these were the chief concerns of American 
bankers. sut all these are details of or- 
ganization. In every instance the ultimate 
success of the merger or the consolidation 
or the branch banking system or the chain 
banking system rests upon proper bank man- 
agement. The larger the consolidation, the 
more extensive the branch banking or the 
chain banking systems, the greater the dan- 
ger unless the unit bank or the branch bank 
or the chain bank be properly managed. 

With one-fifth of the banks of the United 
States having had to close their doors during 
the past ten years largely on account of the 
unsound financing of themselves and their 
customers and with another fifth having oper- 
ated at a loss or at only a nominal profit, we 
are face to face with the necessity of giving 
more attention to the management of banks. 
We have no less an authority than the Bank 
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Commission of the American 
Association for the statements that 
the American banks are expending over five 
million dollars a year on “convenience” sery- 
ices and that they are expending three hun- 
dred million dollars a year on essential but 
unprofitable banking services. The first duty 
of the American banker, in the light of this, 
is to put his own house in order by stopping 
such leaks as these. 


Economic Influence in Banking 

I quote from an editorial in the August 
number of Trust CoMPANIES as follows: 
‘The extent to which banks in smaller com- 
munities continue to fall by the wayside and 
swell the ominous list of banking fatalities, 
lends color to the growing conviction that 
the underlying causes may be traced to eeo- 
nomic pressure rather than to individual in- 
stances of incompetency, unsound practices 
or mismanagement. These failures are the 
outward symptoms of the grim struggle 
which practically every small-town and cross- 
roads banker is engaged in. The number of 
small banks existing on bare living wage is 
appalling. Cost of operation, overhead and 
interest payments mount while earnings de- 
cline.”’ 

One tenet in a banker’s creed, that I have 
recently seen, reads: “I believe in efficiency, 
service and fraternity; in a close-knit com- 
munity of interests, hopes: in a sane, broad- 
visioned stand that shall make for the bank- 
er-citizen, the banker-business man, the bank- 
er-farmer, and the banker-everybody.” 
not subscribe to this statement as a 
I do stand for 
tion to his 
business 


I can- 
whole, 
the banker-citizen in his rela- 
community, and for the banker- 
man in his relation to the bank’s 
own business; but I believe that the banker- 
farmer and the banker-everybody take in too 
much territory. 

On the principle that the shoemaker would 
better stick to his last, the stockholders and 
depositors and the public at large will be 
better served by the American bankers’ striv- 
ing to make themselves experts in bank man- 
agement and wise counselors on financial 
problems than by their aspiring to be general 
business doctors undertaking to diagnose and 
prescribe for all the ailments of 

fo de ef 

‘Bank Loan Management,’ 
a new volume by H. N. 
berner, 


business. 


is the title of 
Stroneck and J. Eigel- 
from the press*of Rand MeNally & 
Company, Chicago. 

Plans have been approved for merger of 
the Woodland Bank & Trust* Company of 
Philadelphia with the City National Bank & 
Trust Company, under the name and charter 
of the latter. 
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COMMUNITY BANK OPENING AND 
NEWSPAPER 
is a compact little island in 
Long Island Sound and forms a part of 
Greater New York. Until the Irving Trust 
Company opened a branch bank recently City 
Island had never boasted of banking facili- 
ties of its own. Nevertheless, City Island has 
become an important residential and _ busi- 
ness area and the strong community spirit 
which obtains among its residents and busi- 
ness men was expressed by formal 
tions adopted by the City Island Improve- 
ment Association, praising the Irving Trust 
Company for its enterprise and proclaiming 
the day for the formal opening of the City 
Island Branch as “Bank Day.” 
The opening was attended by 
all adult and also many 
bers of 


City Island 


resolu- 


practically 
of the minor mem- 
the community. There was a merry 
display of bunting. In celebration of the 
event the Irving Trust Company published a 
typical newspaper, carrying stories about the 
branch office, the facilities provided, inter- 
esting local items and informative stories. 
There were also gifts and souvenirs for all 
who came and at the close of the day there 
was a handsome accumulation of deposits. At 
head of the receiving line were Harry Weiss, 
assistant vice-president in charge of Irving’s 
Bronx group and Robert E. Heitz, who is in 
immediate charge of the City Island office. 


ue ‘Community News 


Lao Tees Wiel Keron RI 


i0U ARE INVITED TO HELP CELEBRATE BANK DAY 


Be Sure to Come to the Dedication of The Irving Trust Company's New 
Banking Office at 267 City Island Avenue on Saturday, October 18h 


VALUABLE GIFTS TO OPENING DAY DEPOSITORS-SOUVENIRS FOR ALL 


Opening of the Fest Bank in City island = | Stee Financial batinaion Brings to the 
rec tees Commer Moses na ar | Business Men Welcome lalasd Complete Banking Facilities, bn- 
portant Step Forward in the Development | ahead chuding Checking and Conspound Interest 
of the Community. Accounts, Trust and Investment Services. 


“ComM- 
ISSUED BY THE IRVING TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


REDUCED FACSIMILE OF FIRST PAGE OF 
MUNITY NEws’” 
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OHIO SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF TOLEDO IN 
MONUMENTAL SKYSCRAPER HOME 


Visitors approaching the city of Toledo, O.. 
by train, auto or other conveyances, sight 
from afar the towering peak of the new 
twenty-eight-story skyscraper home of the 
Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Company, which 
rises high above all other structures in that 
city. Coming nearer, the impression of 
graceful tapering proportions and colossal 
size, is heightened and those accustomed to 
seeing the tall buildings in other large cities, 
are willing to affirm that this is one of the 
most beautiful architectural achievements in 
the country, well worth the investment of 
$5,500,000 together with the valuable site in 
the financial heart of the city. The exterior 
construction is of steel, concrete and facing 
of Indiana limestone. 

The high-arched entrance with its orna- 
mental pillars on either side of the doorway 
is in itself something to arrest admiring at- 
tention. Above the arch are hewn out in 
huge letters the name “Ohio” and on either 
side sculptured figures typifying progress and 
industry. The symmetry and grace of the 
entrance and in fact of the entire struc- 
ture betoken a high type of architectural 
and artistic talent. Passing through the en- 
trance there is a travertine marble staircase 


leading upward to the spacious main banking 
floor. 

The bank occupies the first six floors. There 
are two basement floors, the first for the safe 
deposit and purchasing departments and part 
of the second for storage and archive vaults. 
On the main floor are the savings, mortgage 
loan, real estate, building, foreign and travel 
departments. The second floor accommodates 
the officers quarters, commercial, collection, 
bond, acceptance, clearing and proof sheet 
departments. Third or mezzanine is occupied 
by the advertising, credit, auditing. general 
book departments and chief clerk. On the 
fourth floor are found the handsome direc- 
tor’s room, conference rooms, individual 
books, transit, mailing and filing departments. 
The fifth floor is given up almost entirely to 
recreation, consisting of cafeteria, men’s 
smoking, lockers, first aid and _ printing 
rooms. Telephone switch boards and P. B. X. 
apparatus is this floor. The sixth 
floor is entirely devoted to the trust depart- 
ment which has its own vault and complete 
facilities. The rental floors are all provided 
with marble fountains and modern equip- 
ment. 


also on 


SECTION OF SPACIOUS BANKING ROOM IN THE NEW HOME OF THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF TOLEDO 
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A feature of the new home of the Ohio 
Savings Bank & Trust Company is the vault 
equipment installed by the York Safe and 
Lock Company. It is a great concrete struc- 
ture, heavily lined with special layers of drill- 
proof and torchproof steel, divided into three 
sections to meet the requirements of the bank, 
The safe deposit, trust and bank security 
compartments are separated by steel parti- 
tions. The safe deposit vault has a capacity 
of 6,000 boxes. 

The Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Company 
is indeed “A Giant of Strength,” with a rec- 
ord of thirty-four years of service. The lat- 
est statement of banking resources shows 
aggregate of $65,356,000, with deposits of 
$55,974,000: capital, $8,000,000; surplus, 
$5,000,000, and undivided profits of $700,779. 
The board of directors is representative of 
the foremost business, financial and corporate 
interests in the city. The senior officers are: 
George M. Jones, president: Edward Kirsch- 
ner, Seymour H. Hoff, Ammi F. Mitchell and 
Ira W. Gotshali, vice-presidents; Robert C. 
Dunn, vice-president and trust officer; Claude 
A. Campbell, vice-president and secretary; 


Charles A. Frese, vice-president and treasurer. 


George E. Benson, former vice-president 
of the Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
has been elected president of the Mononga- 
hela National Bank of Pittsburgh. C. C. Hen- 
derson was voted the new chairman of the 
board. 


IMPRESSIVE NEW BUILDING FOR THE OHIO SAVINGS 
BankK & TRUST COMPANY OF TOLEDO, O. 


Although the life insurance trust move- 
ment is of comparatively recent origin, the 
Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia re- 
eords a life insurance trust as far back as 
1867. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES IN THE NEw HOME OF THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK AND TrRuST Co. OF TOLEDO 
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Resources over $50,000,000 
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ANNUAL MEETING AND DINNER OF NEW YORK STOCK 
TRANSFER ASSOCIATION 


The eleventh annual meeting and dinner 
of the New York Stock Transfer Association 
was held December 6, 1930, at the Park Lane 
Hotel, New York City. Following the cus- 
tom of the past several years, a forum was 
conducted during the afternoon for the pres- 
entation of papers on timely topics and the 
general discussion of current problems, re- 
sulting in a beneficial exchange of informa- 
tion among the representative’ transfer 
agents present from various sections of the 
country. Addresses were made by a number 
of the members. Of special note were those 
by Fred G. Reusswig, vice-president of First 
Bank & Trust Company, Utica, N. Y., “Fidu- 
ciary Transfers and the Uniform Fiduciaries 
Act;” W. G. Davidson, secretary of National 
Trust Company, Toronto, Canada, “Forged 


Dividend Orders:” Charles B. 
vice-president of First National Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston, “Preliminary Re- 
quirements to Registration of stock in two 
or more names with right of survivorship ;” 
A. W. Weber, of Ohio Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Toledo, “Methods and Office Ap- 
pliances.” Ninety-seven banks and_ trust 
companies were represented. 

The officers of the Association are: How- 
ard B. Smith, trust officer of Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company. chairman; J. Frank At- 
terbury of J. P. Morgan & Company, secre- 
tary; Albert E. Bates, vice-president of 
Chase National Bank, treasurer and Harry 
B. Watt, secretary of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, chairman of committee on arrange- 
ments. 


Wetherbee, 


ANNUAL DINNER OF NEw YorK STOCK TRANSFER ASSOCIATION AT PARK LANE HOTEL, DECEMBER 6TH, 
PRESIDED OVER BY THE PRESIDENT, HOWARD SMITH, OF THE CHEMICAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
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CULTIVATING THE GOOD WILL OF NEWLY ADMITTED 
MEMBERS OF THE BAR 


TRUST COMPANY TENDERS DINNER TO YOUNG LAWYERS 


TRAINED relations between trust 

panies and lawyers, which have re- 

appeared during the past year in a 
number of cities, would readily yield to more 
wholesame understanding and cooperation, if 
the plan recently initiated by a trust com- 
pany in Pittsburgh should be generally ob- 
served. This particular institution, the Pot- 
ter Title & Trust Company, has from the 
very beginning of its career observed the rule 
of working in harmony with lawyers and 
avoiding antagonisms, insisting that its own 
advertising should contain nothing suggestive 
of legal practice and invariably emphasizing 
that the lawyer should be the draftsman in 
the preparation of wills. The results have 
justified this policy, inasmuch as fully one- 
half of the members of the Allegheny Bar do 
business with the Potter Title & Trust Com- 
pany or its affiliate, and among its stock- 
holders there are listed sixty-two members 
of the county bar, 

Recently the Potter Title & Trust Company 
tendered a dinner at the Keystone Athletic 
Club to which were invited all of the new 
members of the Allegheny County Lawyers’ 
Class of 1980 and admitted to the bar during 
the year now closing. This will henceforth 
be an annual event. The manner in which 
the young lawyers, including two members 


com- 


JOHN E. POTTER 


President, Potter Title and Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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of the so-called ‘‘gentler sex” responded, and 
appreciative words of their spokesmen at the 
banquet, was ample evidence of the willing- 
ness of young lawyers to manifest good will 
to the proper approach. 

President John E. Potter was master of 
ceremonies and welcomed the new members 
of the county bar with the assurance that 
the corporate fiduciaries, acting in trust and 
banking capacities, have strong obligations to 
cooperate with the legal profession in com- 
munity service and administration of justice. 
Mr. Potter briefly dwelt upon the avenues of 
mutual helpfulness and service which exist 
between trust companies and lawyers in 
protecting the interests of clients and in the 
care and handling of property and estates. 
Attorney Howard W. Zaxharias, a director of 
the Potter Title & Trust Company, amplified 
upon such mutual relationships in discussing 
trust company functions. Judge Joseph 
Stadtfeld of the Common Pleas Court, who 
was scheduled to address the class on “The 
Trust Company and the Young Lawyer,” was 
unable to attend, and in his place appeared 
George J. Campbell of the Allegheny County 
Bar and editor of the Pittsburgh Legal Jour- 
nal, who said in part: 

“The young lawyer need have no fear of 
the unethically conducted trust company 
which ignores him. Such companies succeed 
temporarily and grow to some size through 
undue advantage, but they cannot progress 
permanently and suecessfully through unfair 
and unmoral practices. 

“The trust company and the young lawyer 
must tread one path. They are licensed to 
act in confidential and fiduciary relations. 
The trust company will always require the 
services of those trained to unravel the in- 
tricacies of the ever changing statutes, Trust 
companies will always need those who are 
drilled in the highest moral and legal con- 
ceptions of right and wrong and especially 
lawyers whose lives inspire confidence. And 
it is also true that the day is not far distant 
when the people will not need near so many 
lawyers as they have been using. It will 
only be through the cooperation of the trust 
company and the lawyer that the trust com- 
pany can maintain that soul essential to per- 
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Thoroughly organized to handle your Baltimore 
Banking and Fiduciary Business 
promptly and effectively 


MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office: N. W. Cor. Calvert and Redwood Streets 
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RESOURCES IN EXCESS OF $40,000,000 
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manency. It cannot go ahead without the 
services of the conscientious attorney, nor 
can the lawyer get far in the practice of law 
Without the service which the correctly con- 
ducted fiduciary is incorporated to render. 

“Today, very few lawyers have themselves 
appointed executors or trustees in any mat- 
ter which will occupy much time. Life is too 
uncertain. Fair attorneys do not wish to 
chance involving clients, through death in 
the midst of things. The trust company is 
a perpetual entity, usually thoroughly 
manned. Death of this or that officer does 
not necessarily interfere in the management 
of any estate. Besides, the law has been so 
developed as to guard against wrongful ad- 
ministration that it is difficult for any serious 
loss or inconvenience to happen in the trust 
relation with an honestly managed _ trust 
company. 


Immunity From Loss 

“Again, we hear the experienced lawyer 
advising his client not only to choose trust 
companies for fiduciary services, but if he 
can, the client should add that necessary soul 
interest in his affairs by designating an in- 
dividual to act with the fiduciary. It is the 
proud boast that in the history of the Or- 
phans’ Court of Allegheny County and the 
trust companies of this judicial district that 
there has never been one penny lost to any 
estate over which the Orphans’ Court has ju- 
risdiction. To be truthful we cannot say that 
much for some of the legal profession who 
should never have been admitted to the bar. 

“Tt also well to declare that the first 
contacts a young lawyer should form are his 
banking and fiduciary relations, He needs to 
be known as early as possible by these in- 
stitutions. Any moment he may have his 
most important case for a client who cannot 
be served efficiently except through the co- 
operation, equipment and services of a trust 


is 


company. The client’s interests are always 
paramount. All familiar with this subject 
can elaborate the advantages of such asso- 
ciation, but to summarize let us close with 
the thought that this gathering should be 
accepted by each of you as encouraging evi- 
dence that trust companies value the legal 
profession as much, if not more, than the 
legal profession values the trust companies. 
Also that the trust companies are seeking 
your cooperation for the future since they 
must serve efficiently. energetically and to 
your satisfaction if they are to succeed.” 


2 i? , 
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TRAINING MEN FOR TRUST SERVICE 

One of the valuable contributions 
toward supplying the urgent need for expe- 
rienced and capable men in trust department 
work is that being made by R. R. Bixby, Inc., 
of New York, which has been successful in 
conducting personally attended courses and 
mail courses which afford comprehensive, 
practical and expert training of men for 
trust duties. Mr. Bixby, the president of 
the organization, has conducted numerous 
classes in different cities throughout the 
country which are scheduled in advance and 
to which admission may be obtained by all 
who are desirous of acquiring knowledge or 
improving their qualification for trust de- 
partment operations. Likewise there is a 
short course by mail which follows the same 
sequence of subjects as the regular standard 
course, the student receiving same study ma- 
terial with explicit directions for use. privi- 
lege of asking any questions he desires and 
having forms to work on. Many trust de- 
partments have improved the efficiency of 
their personnel by calling upon Mr. Bixby, 
who is not only trained in trust department 
operation, but has a talent for inculcating 
his ideas and experience to others. 


most 








GIANNINI HALL, THE SEAT OF THE GIANNINI AGRICULTURAL FOUNDATION 


Recently there was dedicated on the campus of the University of California, in Berkeley, a 
stately and beautiful building which testifies to the generous spirit of A. P. F. Giannini, whose 
achievements through the former Bank of Italy have contributed notably to American banking 
Aistory. This building is the gift of Mr. Giannini and will house the Giannini Foundation for 


Agricultural Economics. 


It also houses a number of the activities of the College of Agricul- 
ture and of the State and National Agricultural Departments. 


The Foundation has already 


made two surveys into the markets of the world, in order to develop greater distribution for 


California’s product of the soil. 


The cost of the building was $500,000. 
is $1,000,000 available for the carrying on of -the activities of the Foundation. 


In addition, there 
Both sums 


were contributed by Mr. Giannini from his personal income. 


BOGEY OF MAKING A WILL IS A THING 

OF THE PAST 
largely to the educational and 
publicity conducted by trust 
companies throughout the country, the super- 
stition and indifference toward making wills 
which formerly obtained so generally among 
Americans, has been superseded by a due 
regard for this important obligation toward 
family, dependents and business interests. 
This conclusion was advanced by William C. 
Miller, vice-president of the Foreman-State 
Bank & Trust Company of Chicago, in a re- 
cent address before the South Side Fidu- 
ciaries Association in that city. Mr. Miller 
said in part: 

“Trust officers know from experience that 
will making is treated upon a very different 
basis today than it was two or even one dec- 
ade There are fewer death-bed wills 
today than ever before in our history. Men 
and women realize now that they live just 
as long after having made wills as they 
would have lived had they not so acted. They 
make wills and create trusts today with an 
eye to the practical, realizing that if one is 
going to do his best work he must be well in 
mind and in body. 

“Will-making is a 


Due very 
common-sense 


ago. 


serious business, no 


doubt about that, and if it is a serious busi- 
ness it should be treated in a strictly business 
way. Years ago when a man made a will 
he considered the transaction as one of, if 
not, his last, whereas now the careful busi- 
ness man who has a high regard for his fam- 
ily, who wants to make provisions for their 
comfort and welfare, who desires to continue 
to assist some charitable organization in 
which he interested and which he 
wants to protect after he dies, gives consid- 
eration to the whole situation, acts and then 
sleeps of nights. 

“While all this is serious and important 
it should not be looked upon as a doleful or 
melancholy proceeding, but simply as an 
event in life. Wills do not become effective 
until death. They may, therefore, and they 
should be changed from time to time to meet 
changing conditions. Well and conserva- 
tively managed trust companies are the best 
agencies for the management of estates and 
trusts and men and women of affairs are re- 
alizing this more and more, as is evidenced 
by the continued growth of these agencies.” 


has been 


The State Trust Company has been organ- 
ized and opened for business in Henderson- 
ville, N. C., with capital stock of $100,000. 
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EARLY RECORD AND FUTURE POTEN- 
TIALITIES OF THE BANK FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 

While the Bank for International 
ments, which has its seat 


Settle- 
in Basle, Switzer- 
land, functions primarily as a clearing house 
for the payment of German war reparations, 
its operations command wide interest because 
of its potentialities in international monetary 
affairs and as a liaison between the great 
central banks. The monthly review issued 
by the Midland Bank, Limited, of London, 
carries an excellent leading article entitled, 
“The Childhood of the B. I. 8.” the coneclud- 
ing portion of which reads: 

“Monetary affairs are matters much more 
of human insight and initiative than of mere 
mechancis. For these affairs the various cen- 
tral banks remain primarily responsible, and 
it follows that the higher the degree of inter- 
dependence, frequent consultation and de- 
liberate collaboration between the various 
central banks, particularly those in the coun- 
tries of dominant monetary importance, the 
greater the possibility that the separate poli- 
cies pursued by them will fit into a_ well- 
ordered co-ordinated international plan. It 
is in this respect that the B. I. S. has most 
to offer to a world weighed down by the 


Vagaries of its monetary standard 
often conflicting monetary policies. 
rectorate of the Bank is fully representative 
of the European central banking ex- 
perience and skill, while the regular meet- 
ings of the board insure the maintenance of 
close contact and consultation between those 
to whom responsibility attaches for the con- 
duct of monetary affairs. 
can hardly fail to have beneficial results, 
despite the omission from the councils of 
the bank of direct representatives of the 
central banks of the United States. It is 
along this line—the development of a highly 
desirable “esprit de corps” among indepen- 
dent yet closely associated central banks-— 
that most is to be hoped for from the opera- 
tions of the new institution. 

“When all is said, then, it has to be recog- 
nized that the new bank represents. not a 
new elemental force in international finance 
and monetary affairs, but rather the collec- 
tive wisdom of central banks, or the co-ordin- 
ation of forces which hitherto have 
more or less independent or at least only 
loosely and occasionally connected. To say 
this is not to belittle the possibilities of the 
bank; it is merely to guard against exaggera- 
ticn,. whose inevitable progeny is 
pointment.” 
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THE MORTGAGE SITUATION IN NEW 
YORK 

Randall Salisbury, manager of the mort- 
gage department of the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company of New York expresses the 
following views regarding the mortgage situ- 
ation in Greater New York: “A_ plentiful 
supply of money for investment is generally 
considered to be an important factor in pro- 
ducing a favorable condition in any line of 
business. In this respect, the present situa- 
tion of real estate is peculiarly fortunate. 
Owing partly, to the inactivity in a great 
many other departments of business and 
largely to the fact that a great many in- 
vestors are flocking back to mortgage in- 
vestments, there has not in a number of 
years been a time when more funds were 
available for the financing of real estate 
than the present. Although 1930 has been 
admittedly a year of economic depression, 
our company has sold to investors up to 
the middle of November, 21 per cent more 
mortgages than during the same period in 
1929. In fact, our mortgage sales so far 
this year are greater than the total sales for 
the whole of any preceding year in our his- 
tory, except one. 

“It is natural that at a time like this, 
there should be surmises as to the extent to 
which the wide spread business depression 
would affect real estate. In this connection 
it may be said that as far as real estate is 
concerned it finds itself in an unusually fa- 
vorable position to meet the test. Owing to 
the conservatism of most lenders during past 
years, real estate generally speaking is not 
over extended so far as borrowing is con- 
cerned, and is able to stand the deflation in- 
cident to depression such as we are passing 
through without great distress. We are lend- 
ing continually in all Boroughs of Greater 
New York and adjoining counties on Long 
Island. There is nothing in the situation to 
deter a conservative mortgage lender.” 


CHART OF UPS AND DOWNS OF 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 

In the November issue of TrusT COMPANIES 
there was reproduced a chart which graph- 
ically traced the ups and downs of American 
business during the past fifty years, showing 
the relative heights of prosperity of varying 
periods and the reverse depths of depression. 
This chart was devised by the Cleveland 
Trust Company and served to illustrate the 
comments by Col. Leonard Ayes in the No- 
vember business bulletin issued by the Cleve- 
land Trust Company. The fluctuations were 
based on monthly variations of industrial 
and transportation activity. 


PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


341-343 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH 


ESTABLIS HED °- 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $220,000,000. 


APITAL,Surplusand 

undivided profits 
more than $10,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 








MECHANICAL AIDS IN TRUST DEPART- 
MENT ACCOUNTING 
The past year has brought forth some re- 
markable new mechanical accounting devices 
which have been especially designed to ex- 
pedite the growing volume of routine in trust 


department operations. Specialists on trust 
requirements have been at work for years in 
studying the complexities and system needs 
of the trust department, coordinating their 
results with mechanical experts. Notably 
successful has been the equipment provided 
by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
which has practically revolutionized trust 
work through its simplicity and elasticity. 
The so-called “Burroughs Simplified Trust 
System” has acquitted itself by actual tests 
in a manner that solves some of the most 
important problems of trust administration. 

The Burroughs organization has also, with- 
in recent months, announced several new 
products. One of these is the new savings 
bank machine, providing new features for 
the posting of savings department records 
and simplifying operations. Then there is 
the new Burroughs Duplex which handles 
every adding job in the bank, large or small, 
particularly as to proving, transit letter writ- 
ing and miscellaneous adding. 
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OVER THREE BILLIONS PAID BY NEW 
YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

Over three billion dollars has been paid on 
account of living policyholders and beneficia- 
ries by the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the eighty-five years since organiza- 
tion, it was announced recently by Darwin 
P. Kingsley, president of the company. Of 
this total, more than two billion dollars, or 
about two-thirds, was paid for the benefit of 
living policyholders in the form of dividends, 
matured endowments, surrender values, etc., 
while over one billion dollars was paid to 
the beneficiaries of deceased policyholders. 

During the first eleven months of this year 
the company paid in policy benefits an aver- 
age of $1,350 every minute (in 277 working 
days of eight hours each), $81,000 every hour, 
$650,000 every day, $3,780,000 every week, 
$16,350,000 every month, and a total of $180,- 
000,000 for the period. In contrast to this 
record is the total for the year 1872, twenty- 
seven years after the founding of the com- 
pany, of $3,690,000 paid—so that the company 
now pays out in one week an amount greater 
than the total attained in any one of the 
first twenty-seven years of its history. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL ANNOUNCES 
NEW ANNUITY 


Guaranteed income for life is the goal that 
everyone seeks. The strange pranks which 
speculative prosperity has played with many 
an income and fortune, serves to direct re- 
newed attention to some more reliable way of 
making provision for old age and years of 
declining earning power. Sensing this de- 
mand the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Boston has devised a new 
retirement annuity which appears destined to 
become increasingly popular as a means of 
assuring guaranteed income for life. It is 
especially adapted to school teachers, nurses 
and business women as well as among men 
who have no dependents or who have made 
other provision. 

These retirement annuities are issued on 
men and women of ages between 15 to 64 and 
providing for retirement ages of from 45 to 
75 without examination unless disability fea- 
ture is desired. Death benefit always equals 
or exceeds annuity premium deposits. Income 
at retirement age is automatic and guaran- 
teed for ten years unless one or two other 
option methods of settlement is_ selected. 
There is also cash surrender value and loan 
provision after payment of first year’s pre- 
mium. Income is based on either $100 of 
annual premium or $10 monthly premium. 
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RECORD DIVIDENDS PAID TO PRUDEN- 
TIAL LIFE POLICYHOLDERS 


A new high record in the payment of divi- 
dends to policy holders for 1930 is announced 
by the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, with home offices in Newark, N. J. 
The distribution aggregates $86,299,000 as 
compared with $71,031,000 for 1929 and rep- 
resenting an increase of $15,268,000. Of the 
total amount, $53,566,000 was apportioned for 
industrial policyholders, or those whose pre 
miums are paid weekly. The apportionment 
for this group in 1929 was $41,000,000; thus 
a gain of $12,566,000 is shown for this year. 

For the holders of ordinary policies, or 
those on which premiums are paid quarterly, 
semi-annually, or annually, together with 
intermediate monthly permium policies, divi- 
dends of $32,733,000 have been provided, as 
against a total of $30,031,000 a year ago, or 
an increase of $2,702,000. The liberality of 
these dividends is evidenced in a comparison 
of the total figures for the two years. 

Douglas G. Thomson, president of the Citi 
zens National Bank and Trust Company at 
Englewood, N. J., has been elected a director 
of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. 
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The Oldest Trust Company in Massachusetts 
1868 - 1930 
and its afhliated banks 


Offer Complete Fiduciary Service for Corporations 
Combined Trust Funds Over $30,000,000 


Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 





DISPLAY ADVERTISING BY WELLS 
FARGO BANK 

The Wells Fargo Bank and Union Trust 
Company of San Francisco has made a “ten- 
strike” with display newspaper advertising. 
Full page displays have been used which fea- 
ture articles and paragraphs of keen inter- 
est to San Franciscoans of the past and pres- 
ent generations. The centerpiece of one of 
these displays pictures San Francisco as the 
financial capital of the west, contrasting 
th days of the gold rush with those of pres- 
ent mighty developments. 


The estate of Thomas Fortune Ryan, who 
died November 23, 1928, will pay an in- 
heritance tax estimated at $17,379,291 to 
the State of New York and of $4,382,072 to 
the Federal Government, a total tax of $21,- 
761,363. 

The American Bankers Association has 
engaged space for its new headquarters in 
the office building now being erected at 22 
East 40th street, southeast corner of Madison 
avenue, New York City; as announced by 
F. N. Shepherd, executive manager of the 
association. 


This is the psychological time to impress upon people the advisability of drawing wills 


and providing competent fiduciary protection. 


The above are examples of some excellent 


trust advertising devised by the Wells Fargo Bank and Union Trust Company of San Francisco. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


TOLeEoo. OfTo 
We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 


financial representation in this city. 


Prompt and efficient service. based on 


experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES 

EDWARD KIRSCHNER..........-2- 
SEyMouR H. Horr Vice-president 
AMMI F, MITCHELL Vice-president 
RoBeERT C. Dunn..Vice-president and Trust Officer 
IRA W. GOTSHALL Vice-president 
CLAUDE A. CAMPBELL.... Vice-president and Secretary 
CHARLES A. FRESE Vice-president and Treasurer 
JOHN LANDGRAF................Assistant Secretary 


President 
..... Vice-president 





EXPERT INVESTMENT SERVICE FOR 
TRUST COMPANIES 

The problems attaching to the investment 
of trust funds and the safe handling of secu- 
rities that come into the hands of trust com- 
panies and banks as fiduciaries, in the ad- 
ministration of estates and trusts, are bound 
to become more delicate and complex in times 
like the present and with uncertainty in mar- 
ket values. In the larger cities, the trust 
departments have available direct sources of 
information and experienced counsel. It is in 
the smaller communities, where trust depart- 


ment business is either relatively new or of 


smaller proportion, that the trust officer 
stands in need of the most improved and re- 
liable sourees of information and advice. 

It may be recalled that at the last Mid- 
Winter Trust Conference in New York there 
Was announced and practically demonstrated 
a hew service for banks and trust companies 
offering tested methods for acquiring, man- 
aging and conserving trusts and estates. This 
new service was sponsored by Moody’s In- 
vestors Service and the announcement car- 
ried additional weight because of the high 
standing of Moody’s for many years in de- 
veloping services for investors and financial 
institutions, which is universally recognized 
as outstanding. The interest was further 
manifested by the numerous conference mem- 
bers who availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to study at first hand the demonstra- 
tions of typical estate problems and analysis 
of methods by which Moody’s trust and estate 
service operates. 

This service is adaptable to the require- 
ments of large as well as small trust depart- 
ments. It is the result of years of research, 
refining and testing under actual working 
conditions. In effect it enables trust officers 
to secure the best possible counsel as to es- 
tate and trust problems, analysis of securities 
and the safe as well as efficient handling of 
the assets as well as investments for trusts. 


R. P. WHITEHEAD.Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
JAMES W. ECKENRODE Assistant Treasurer 
ARTHUR W. WEBER.Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
LESTER S. FOUGHT.............Assistant Treasurer 
J. RAYMOND MurpuHy..........Assistant Treasurer 
Lewis G. CHRISTMAN.Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Tr. Officer 
FERDINAND G. MEIER...Asst. Sec’y and Comptroller 
Wave S. FENTON..............Assistant Secretary 
ABseu T. LODGE. ....006 ene vceaed Assistant Treasurer 





LARGER QUARTERS FOR WACHOVIA 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


As one of the strong pillars among 
banks and trust companies of the South, the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company of 
Winston-Salem and maintaining offices in 
leading cities throughout the State of North 
Carolina, registers another year of substan- 
tial progress. The growth of the trust de- 
partment has necessitated larger quarters 
in the main office building which will be 
ready by the first of the year. There will 
be, besides the spacious operating spaces. 
handsomely appointed executive conference 
rooms and committee rooms, a_ finely 
equipped library, vaults and = safekeeping 
equipments. Coincident with the removal 
a new accounting system will be inaugurated 
for the trust department, including the in- 
stallation of posting and accounting ma- 
chines, visible card records and modern filing 
arrangement. Special attention has been 
given to the system on trust investments. 

The year hes 
activity for the 


the 


heen cne of execeptional 
Wachovia under the able 
administration of Col. F. H. Fries. The 
liquid condition of the banking assets is 
indicated by the latest statement Showiaz 
more than $20,000,600 in cash and govern- 
ment bonds, together with $27,600,000 in 
good liquid lezns, plus other assets as set 
eff against $45.000.000 deposit liabilities. 

The latest accion to the board of direc- 
tors is Paul A Tillery, vice-president and 
veneiai manager of the Carolina Power and 
Light Company, who fills a vacancy. 

The Wachovia mourns the death of James 
Kk. Norfleet who was chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee and who had been a direc- 
tor for 2S rears. 

An extra dividend of 2 per cent was de- 
clared recently by the directors of the Wa- 
chovia Bank & Trust Company. The direc- 
tors also voted to pay a bonus to employees 
amounting to 10 per cent of yearly salary. 
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New York Escrows 


If you have any documents pertaining to New York real 
estate to be placed in escrow pending completion of any 
agreement in New York City, we are equipped to act as 
escrow agent with efficiency and at moderate cost. 


For over forty-six years, we have been closing real estate 
contracts for our clients and have acquired the necessary 


experience to solve the various difficulties that ofttimes 
arise in connection with real estate. 


Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
Capital Funds $34,000,000 


176 BrRoapWway 
New York 





175 REMSEN STREET 
BROOKLYN 





THE BANK’S PROXIES—BANK CHECKS 
AND PASS BOOKS 

Of the thousands of depositors and cus- 
tomers whose names appear upon the books 
of banks and trust companies, but a relatively 
small percentage have occasion to personally 
visit the institution with which they transact 
daily business. Enterprising 
sensed this situation and have placed due 
emphasis upon the character of their sta- 
tionery, the type of bank checks they provide 
and other accessories that enter into daily 
routine, Distinctive appeal, artistry of qual- 
ity and design, especially in bank checks, not 
only imparts a valuable message as the 
bank’s proxy, but may be translated into ex- 
ceptional advertising value. 

The average bank depositor likes to send 
out checks that are not only protected and 
proof against misuse, but also have distinc- 
tiveness in design. This demand has been 
studied and met by the Bankers Supply Divi- 
sion of the Todd Company of Rochester, N. Y., 
which maintains imprinting plants at strat- 
egic shipping points throughout the United 
States, where all facilities of the main office 
are duplicated in the way of providing banks 
with speed, quality and economy in main- 
taining adequate supplies of checks. Particu- 
larly favored by bankers, among its supplies, 


banks have 


are the antique Moorish passbooks and check 
covers, which provide a splendid advertising 
medium because of their richness and beauty. 
They offer an ideal background for the dis- 
play of trade marks with embossing of Todd 
Art Relik gold, or plain embossing on antique 
Moorish. Any bank or trust company which 
has not given due attention to the values 
that reside in the use of checks and passbooks 
of the highest degree of workmanship, may 
with profit scan the illustrated booklets that 
are sent for the asking. 


ELECTED TRUST OFFICER 

Leo V. Hamden has been elected trust offi- 
cer of the Commercial Savings Bank & Trust 
Company of Toledo, Ohio. He succeeds Fra- 
zier Reams, vice-president and trust officer, 
who recently resigned to take up the active 
practice of law. Mr. Reams was elected di- 
rector. Mr. Hamden, who has been first as- 
sistant trust officer, has been identified with 
the trust department since its organization. 


Banks and trust companies may inventory 
their securities and take a tax loss without 
sales, under a very important decision re- 
cently handed down by the United State Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. 
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PORTRAYED 

Since early in 1926 the Guardian Trust 
Company of Cleveland has engaged in a 
nationwide publicity campaign, the purpose 
of which has been to tell the story of Cleve- 
land to American business men. To accom- 
plish this purpose the Guardian has pub- 
lished annually series of so-called “civic ad- 
vertisements” which have appeared in such 
periodicals as World’s Work, Fortune, At- 
lantic Monthly, Review of Reviews, North 
American Review and Nation's Business. In 
the preface to a recently published booklet 
containing full sized reproductions of the 
1930 series of advertisements, President J. A. 
House says: “Our substantial investment 
during the past five years in this civic ad- 
vertising effort is simple testimony that we 
are proud of our city, and that we have 
complete faith in Cleveland’s future.” 

A selection of the 1930 series of advertise- 
ments which reproduced in small facsimile 
herewith, give some idea as to their makeup. 
The first of the 1930 series lays stress upon 
Cleveland’s resourcefulness in the way of 
supplying basic raw materials and thus say- 
ings of cost to manufacturers. The second 
advertisement directs attention to satisfac- 
tory and expert labor availability in Cleve- 
land. Others in the series relate to Cleve- 
land as a center for fast distribution; sup- 
plies of cheap fuel; ample terminal facilities ; 
low cost power; lower freight rates; stable 
markets; excellence of living conditions; air 
transport facilities and advantages of econo- 
mies by locating industries in the Cleveland 
territory. 


NEW HOME FOR TRUST COMPANY OF 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 

The magnificent new sixteen-story build- 
ing of the Union Industrial Trust & Savings 
Bank of Flint, Mich., was formally opened 
Monday, December 15th. The limestone ex- 
terior of the building is typically modern in 
its freedom from meaningless architectural 
ornament. Simplicity of decoration and a 
friendly spaciousness characterize the bank- 
ing room, which is three stores high and is 
located at the second floor level. 

In contrast with the usual dark and for- 
mal metals used in banking rooms, the Union 
Industrial banking room achieves an effect 
of light and informality through the use of 
Nirosta metal, a form of stainless steel. The 
counterscreen, containing thirty-two tellers’ 
wickets, is made of this metal on a base of 
walnut panelling in which the grain of the 
wood has been used to form a modernistic 
design. An elaborate grille closing off the 
banking room from the first floor corridor, 
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NEw 16-sToRY BUILDING OF THE UNION INDUS- 
TRIAL TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, FLINT, MICH. 


light fixtures, and check desks are also made 
of Nirosta metal. Officers’ space at each end 
of the banking room is panelled in walnut. 
The first floor of the building is occupied by 
shops and the elaborate and massive safe de- 
posit vaults of the bank are located in the 
first basement The bank also occupies the 
fifth floor where the trust department and 
the directors’ room are located. All floors 
above the fifth will be leased for office space. 

C. S. Mott is president of the Union In- 
dustrial Trust & Savings Bank, which has 
total resources of over $27,000,000 and is a 
member of the Guardian Detroit Union 
Group, Inc. Herbert R. Wilkin is executive 
vice-president and cashier. 


CENTRAL HANOVER NAMED AS 
EXECUTOR 

The Central Hanover Trust Company of 
New York is named as executor under the 
will of the late Samuel Clay Hildreth, inter- 
nationally known owner and breeder of thor- 
oughbred horses, who died last September at 
the Fifth Avenue Hospital. The gross estate 
is appraised at $1,031,000, and the net assets 
at $961,819. <A trust fund is provided for a 
sister and the widow is the residuary legatee. 





Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, has been elected 
a director of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
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GUARDIAN 


TRUST COMPANY 


SELECTION FROM STRIKING 1930 SERIES OF “‘CIvIC ADVERTISEMENTS” PUBLISHED BY THE GUARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY OF CLEVELAND IN MAGAZINES OF WIDE CIRCULATION AND TELLING THE NATION 
“THE STORY OF CLEVELAND” 
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SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $4,790,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL - - - 
ANDREW P. SPAMER - . * 2D VICE-PRES. 


H. H. M. LEE sal sd ad - - 3D VICE-PRES. 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - og - 4TH VICE-PRES. 


VICE-PRES. 


GEORGE B. GAMMIE~- - - TREASURER 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER ASST. V.-P, & SEC. 
REGINALD S. OPIE ° : : AssT. V.-P. 
GEORGE PAUSCH sd - - - ASST. V.-P. 


ALBERT P STROBEL - REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
JOHN W. BOSLEY ASST. TREAS. & ASST, SEC 
EDGAR H CROMWELL ~- ASST. TREAS. & ASST. SEC. 


ANDREW H, TROEGER - > - 
J. EDXWARD KNAPP - ASST. TREAS 
THOMAS B. BUTLER ASST. TO 4TH VICE-PRES. 
ROBERT B. CHAPMAN - - - ASST. TREAS. 
ROLAND L. MILLER * aad ¥ ”- CASHIER 
HARRY E. CHALLIS > = - ASST. CASHIER 
MAURICE J. NELLIGAN * - ASST. CASHIER 
RAYMOND E. BURNETT ~- - =: - AUDITOR 
HOWARD W. BAYNARD ° 4 ASST. AUDITOR 
JAMES S. ASHER - - - ASST. AUDITOR 
CHAS. F. LECHTHALER ASST. REAL EST. OFFICER 


ASST. TREAS. 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


EVOLUTION OF CASH REGISTER TO 

MODERN MACHINE ACCOUNTING 

Romance is hardly to be associated with 
the present rapid-fire machine age. Neverthe- 
less, the evolution of the cash register to 
the present multiplied mechanical devices for 
all kinds of business, industrial, banking and 
especially trust department accounting, tells 
a story that might readily be worked into 
romance. The first idea of a Gash register 
came to James Ritty of Dayton, Ohio, over 
half a century ago while watching the speed 
dial on an ocean steamship. Then followed 
years of heart breaking experiments. Along 
came the late John H. Patterson, father of 
Frederick B. Patterson, who is now presi- 
dent of the National Cash Register Company. 
From an investment made by the senior Pat- 
terson, and his brother, Stephen, in the year 
of 1SS4 amounting to $2,500 there has grown 
a plant at Dayton, Ohio with 24 buildings 
covering 50 acres of floor space, employing 
over 15,000 persons. 

Because of the remarkable growth and the 
complexities of trust business the National 
Cash Register Company has bestowed special 
attention upon accountancy and posting ma- 
chines to speed up and render more accurate 
and efficient the work of the trust depart- 
ment. These devices are but a few of the 
more than 500 different types designed and 
manufactured by the company for every 
conceivable line of business and _ financial 
operation. The so-called National Accounting 
machine has demonstrated its adaptability 
to trust work, both in the individual and 
corporate departments, in writing journals 
as ledgers are posted, accumulating totals, 
classification of income, simplifying the gath- 
ering of data, ete. 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 








BIG YEAR FOR GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 

The year 1930 will record a noteworthy 
impulse among business leaders and bankers, 
as well as executives generally, in adopting 
the policy of taking out group life insurance 
for employees. Of all the different plans of 
assuring the welfare and fostering the loyalty 
of employees, the group life insurance idea 
has perhaps demonstrated the most practical 
results. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, with head office in Newark, N. J., 
has for years specialized in group life insur- 
ance. These policies are mostly of the con- 
tributory type, the workers sharing with the 
employing organizations in the payment of 
premiums. Among banks and trust com- 
panies which have recently taken out group 
policies through the Prudential, may be men- 
tioned the following: First National Bank 
of Omaha and First Trust Company, Omaha, 


Neb., $282,000 covering 135 lives; First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of Elmira, 


N. Y., $179,000, covering eighty-four workers, 
and the City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Battle Creek, Mich., $69,500, covering 
fifty workers. 


The Administrative Committee of the 
American Bankers Association has selected 
Augusta, Georgia for the 1931 spring meet- 
ing of its Executive Council, fixing the dates 
April 13-16 inclusive, at the Bon Air-Vander- 
bilt Hotel. 

President John <A. Reynolds, of the De- 
troit Life Insurance Company, a division of 
Insurance Securities Company, Incorporated, 
announces the appointment of Arthur P. 
Johnson as manager of the Detroit City 
agency. 
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SOUVENIR DE LUXE ISSUED BY 
LLOYDS BANK 

From the standpoint of artistry in illus- 
trated bank literature there has probably 
appeared no production on either side of the 
Atlantic which approaches the exquisite 
souvenir booklet recently issued by Lloyds 
Bank of London in connection with the open- 
ign of the bank’s new home *’Twixt Lombard 
Street and Cornhill,” which serves as the title 
and text of the publication. It is suggestive 
of the zealous spirit of art which obtained in 
previous generations when there was _ pride 
of execution and infinite patience in detail as 
the prime inspiration, rather than _ profit. 
This is especially true because the souvenir 
booklet was entirely designed. written and 
illustrated by the staff of Lloyds Bank, Ltd. 

Each 
arrests 


page of the heavy textured paper 
the eve with its blending of color, 
variety of borders and historical scenes that 
illuminate the text. If the reader is enam- 
ored with the illustrations his interest is even 
more deeply aroused by the romance, tragedy 
and lore which is embodied in the text and 
which traces the historical significance of the 
strip of London betwixt Lombard street and 
Churchill in which the new bank building is 
located. The tale precedes Elizabethan days, 
the Great Fire of London, to the days of 
founding by King Lud of mythical fame and 
the coming of Brutus, the nephew of the Tro- 
jan hero, Aeneas. 


COLD FACTS ON INVESTMENT TRUSTS 

John T. Flynn is the author of a new 
volume on “Investment Trusts” which frankly 
separates the black from the white sheep 
in that field of financial activity. The prim- 
ary aim is to set out the abuses to which 
this new financial instrument has been sub- 
jected, first as to investors who entrust their 
mouey to it and secondly as to our indus- 
trial system upon which it is beginning to 
exercise a marked influence. Mr. Flynn lays 
stress upon the meritorious principles that 
inhere in a sound development of the in- 
vestment trust, but brings some rather start- 
ling light to bear upon the weaknesses and 
methods that have appeared, especially since 
the market break. The book is published 
by the New Republic, New York. 


Cc. C, Cranford, president of the Cranford 
interests, including the Asheboro Hosiery 
Mills & Southern Crown Mills, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the board of directors 
of the North Carolina Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, at Greensboro, N. C. 








Your 
Oregon Business 


SEND your business of a finan- 
cial or fiduciary nature to the 
Portland Trust and Savings 
Bank. This bank is ready to 
act as your representative in all 
trust matters. 





PORTLAND TRUST 
and SAVINGS BANK 


“Oldest Trust Company in Oregon” 





HOMER GEBHARDT 


Vice-president and Trust Officer of the First Huntington 
National Bank of Huntington, West Virginia, who has been 
elected Secretary of the West Virginia Bankers Association 
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KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 & 346 Futron St., Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 





Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $6,000,000.00 Undivided Profits $410,000.00 





JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Presiden: 


WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-Presiden: 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


DELAWARE BANKERS STUDY NEW 


TRENDS 

Delaware bankers, through their state as- 
sociation, have taken initiative to conduct a 
systematic study of current trends and 
changing in American banking and to erys- 
tallize influence in the direction of sound leg- 
islation or to take stand against proposals 
that may not appear to the best interests of 
the banks or the public. This action was 
embodied in resolutions submitted by John 8S. 
Rossell, chairman of the board of the Secu- 
rity Trust Company of Wilmington, and as 
adopted by the association at the recent an- 
nual convention, instructs the advisory com- 
mittee to conduct an inquiry into banking 
conditions and also represent Delaware bank- 
ers at Congressional hearings. Explaining 
the purpose of the resolutions, Mr. Rossell 
said : 

“It would be hazardous to forecast these 
changes. It may be reasonably supposed that 
branch banking, under close supervision, 
within clearly defined “trade areas,” will be 
authorized for all member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 3anks not members 
or the System will be free to exercise all the 
powers granted them under their charters 
within their respective states. But the ques- 
tion that would seem to interest this latter 
class most (and this applies forcefully to the 
large majority of rural banks in Delaware) 
is whether or not they will find new rivals 
under an extended branch banking system, 
with more progressive methods, that will in- 
terfere materially with their present business 
policy and practice. It has been intimated 
by metropolitan bankers that they might be 
compelled to engage in branch banking for 
their own protection. 

“The day of the small unit bank appears 
to be approaching a close. Mergers and con- 
solidations, the mobilizing of banking re- 
sources and the conservation of banking cred- 
its, seem to be the new thought and the new 


ALBERT I. TABOR, Secretary 
ALFRED W. ABRAMS, Asst. Secretary 
EUGENE L. VAN WART, Asst. Secretary 








purpose, Conditions and possibilities vary 
according to localities and what might be a 
real menace, in this respect, in one section 
of the country, might have no bearing what- 
ever in another. It is, however, of the high- 
est importance that Delaware bankers recog- 
nize fully the advisability of united action 
to forestall any possible invasion of their 
territory, to their detriment, and to introduce 
upon their own initiative any improvements 
in local banking that the new conditions may 
require.” 


TRUST DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
SHAWMUT BANK 

The successful manner in which national 
banks of Boston have exercised trust pow- 
ers is indicated by the growth of the trust 
department conducted by the National Shaw- 
mut Bank. Five years ago the combined 
agency and trust business amounted to $10,- 
000,000. The latest summary shows an ag- 
gregate of $187,000,000 agency and trust busi- 
ness. This growth has necessitated larger 
accommodations and new quarters were re- 
cently obtained on the second floor of the 
Monks building which adjoins the  bank’s 
building on Congress street. Communication 
between the bank and trust department quar- 
ters have been made by means of a passage- 
way through the two buildings. 

The latest financial statement of the Na- 
tional Shawmut shows banking resources of 
$248,547,000 with capital of $20,000,000; sur- 
plus, $10,000,000, and undivided profits of 
$2,972,037. 


John A. Reynolds, president of the Detroit 
Life Insurance Company, a division of In- 
surance Securities Company, Inc., and for- 
merly with the Union Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, was elected to the executive commit- 
tee of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau at the recent national convention. 
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A NEW LIFE INCOME SAVINGS PLAN 

The Provident Provider is the designation 
bestowed upon a new type of life income 
Savings plan announced by the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia. The contract on a $10,000 basis 
provides a life income of $100 a month to 
the insured at maturity ages 60 or 65, with 
a minimum of 100 payments guaranteed. 
Prior to maturity, a lump sum of $10,000 
(somewhat more as the maturity date is ap- 
proached) becomes payable as a death benefit 
to the beneficiary, with the usual options 
available for her use. If the insured does 
not desire to take the income at maturity, 
he may take instead a single cash sum—$12,- 
800 for the contract maturing at 65 and $14,- 
400 for the one maturing at 60. Regular 
disability and accidental death benefits may 
be added, with an interesting additional dis- 
ability feature covering the period from 60 
to 65 in the contract maturing at 65. 

If the insured’s wife is living when the 
policy matures, he may elect a somewhat 
smaller monthly income payable as long as 
either shall live (100 payments guaranteed) 
and reduced by one-third after the guaran- 
teed period if the insured should die and be 
survived by his wife. The contract will be 
issued initially on a minimum of $5,000 per 
policy—$50 a month. However, if a policy- 
holder already has this minimum under his 
Provider policy, he may increase his Provider 
protection in policy units of not less than 
$2,500. The same standard for the selection 
of risks will be used with this contract as 
in the case of regular policies. The Provider 
is issued to men only. 


FLEXIBLE FORM AS BASIS FOR ESTATE 
ANALYSIS 

Theodore A, Simpson, assistant trust officer 
of the Title Insurance and Trust Company 
of Los Angeles, has worked for nearly a year 
on the construction and content of a form 
which will enable anyone whether his estate 
of three cows or the wealth of a 
Rockefeller, to sit down and obtain an idea 
of what income he will actually leave his 
family. The form looks like an Income Tax 
Blank except that it is different. The analy- 
sis is divided into three parts: determining 
the real assets of the estate, estimating and 
deducting the expenses at the time of death 
from the estate, and estimating the future 
expenses of the family to see if the income 
from the estate will cover them. 

An unusual tribute was paid the Title 
Insurance and Trust Company when the will 
of the late Judge Elias V. Rosencranz, who 
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was killed in an automobile accident Novem- 
ber 17th, was opened. It named the Title In- 
surance and Trust Company as trustee for 
the benefit of two younger children. The 
appointment was largely due to the fact 
that Judge Rosencranz had frequent oppor- 
tunity to observe the practical operation of 
estate management at the Title Insurance 
and Trust Company as attorney for the large 
Emil Firth estate of which the company be- 
came executor in 1922. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE BY 
AMERICA’S OLDEST BANK 

In view of the many changes in the bank- 
ing field during the past year and the con- 
viction of the management that the best in- 
terests of customers is secured by adherence 
to traditional and independent policies, the 
Bank of New York & Trust Company of New 
York has republished in display advertising 
form its “declaration of independence” as 
the oldest bank in the United States and with 
a record of trust service embracing continu- 
ous operation for more than 100 years. 

The Bank of New York & Trust Company 
represents a merger some years ago of the 
Bank of New York which was founded in 
1784 under a charter written by Alexander 
Hamilton, and the former New York Life 
Insurance & Trust Company which secured 
its charter just 100 years ago, in 1830, as one 
of the pioneer trust companies in the United 
States. 

In its “declaration of independence’ the 
Bank of New York & Trust Company states 
that there is a real place for a conservatively 
managed bank and trust company of moder- 
ate size where personal contact is assured; 
that capital and surplus are adequate to 
serve large as well as small corporations, 
firms or individuals of wealth or moderate 
estates; that the bank is not a distributor 
of securities either directly or through secu- 
rities affiliate and that there is further guar- 
antee of continuity of management in the 
charter provision that trustees are elected 
for life or “good behavior’? with power to 
fill vacancies, 


The Northeastern Title & Trust Company 
is to be merged with the Industrial Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, creating total re- 
sources of over $25,000,000. J. Edward 
Schneider will be president. 


The First National Bank & Trust Company 
of Monessen, Pa., has purchased the assets 
of the Citizens National Bank, representing 
combined resources of $4,500,000. 
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MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK OBSERVES 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company of New York, cele- 
brated in the spacious ballroom of the Hotel 
New Yorker on the evening of November 
21st, afforded an opportunity to trace not 
only the rise of the bank from a half mil- 
lion dollar to a half billion dollar institution, 
but also the policies which have extended its 
influence and service to the varied and broad 
cosmopolitan stratas of New York Life. As 
the Chairman and founder of the bank, 
Nathan S. Jonas said in his brief address as 
toastmaster at the anniversary dinner: “I 
find my greatest satisfaction in recalling that 
our institution is popularly known as a bank 
for all New Yorkers. We work with the 
rich and the poor; we serve large business 
and small; our clientele is truly a representa- 
tive cross-section of our city.” 

There were present at the dinner three 
men who have been closely identified with 
the Manufacturers since it started in busi- 
ness as the Citizens Trust Company in the 
Williamsburg section of Brooklyn in 1905. 
The first was Nathan Jonas, first president 
and now chairman of the board; the second 





NATHAN S. JONAS 


Chairman of the Board of the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, who was honor guest at the recent 25th Anniversary 
of the Company 


Ralph Jonas, a brother and director, who was 
also active in the formation of the bank and 
the negotiation of a number of mergers and 
the third, James H. Conroy, secretary, when 
the bank was opened and now executive vice- 
president. Watches were presented by the 
official staff to these men and a fourth to 
Henry C. Von Elm, who has grown up with 
the bank and is now president. 

Among the speakers at the dinner, besides 
Chairman Jonas who acted as toastmaster, 
were President Von Elm, who dealt with the 
future of the institution and Vice-president 
Daniel Lipsky, who presented the watches 
and dwelt upon the opportunities for ad- 
vancement afforded to those who served loy- 
ally and with diligence. The principal speak- 
er was Arthur 8S. Somers, a member of the 
Board of Education and a director of the 
company, who traced the history of the 
Manufacturers and how the dream of. its 
founders was more than realized. Mr. Som- 
ers placed emphasis upon the contribution 
made by the Manufacturers in developing 
the unit banking system, whereby each of 
the forty-five offices in Greater New York, 
serving an army of 400,000 persons, is a 
complete separate unit, virtually independent 
insofar as its relationships with customers 
are concerned. 

With hundreds of thousands of depositors 
and representing all sections of the city, it 
was to be expected that some of the branches 
of the Manufacturers Trust Company in the 
more congested areas of the city and because 
of proximity to branches of the Bank of 
United States, were subjected to drains fol- 
lowing the suspension of the latter on De- 
cember 11th. The unusual demands at these 
branches lasted but for a day or two and 
many of those who had withdrawn returned 
later to restore their balances. Many of the 
depositors and business men who have been 
banking with the Manufacturers for a long 
period of years, took occasion to express 
their good will and faith by increasing de- 
posits. As a member of the New York Clear- 
ing House Association and as a member of 
the Federal Reserve System, the Manufac- 
turers maintains its place among the strong 
banks and trust companies of New York. 


“Practical Hints for Your Will” is the 
title of a well executed booklet issued by 
The Northern Trusts Company of Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Canada. 
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CENTRAL HANOVER CONDUCTS SCHOOL 
FOR OFFICE BOYS AND MESSENGERS 
The Central Hanover Bank and Trust Com- 

pany believes in training its own men and 

boys for higher responsibilities and to fos- 
ter efficiency. Several years ago Personal 

Trust School was started which has an en- 

rollment this season of 125 students and is 

in charge of Robert Noecker. Classes are 
held every Friday morning and the students 
are familiarized with the principals as well 
as practice of trust operations in all phases. 

Then there is also a school where trust so- 

licitors are trained before they are sent out 

to solicit business. 

The latest innovation at the Central Han- 
over is the formation of a daily school for 
its office boys, pages, messengers and other 
boys under 17 years of age. The school is 
conducted under the supervision of the per- 
sonnel department and classes meet in fhe 
arly morning hours from 8 to 9 o’clock, be- 
fore the working day begins. There are 47 
boys registered for the course, The subjects 
are elementary banking practice, elemem wry 
and commercial English and mathematies, 
taught by J. P. Sullivan and A. K. Fricke 
of the bank’s credit department, and R. W. 
Sinsabaugh, manager of Central Hanover’s 
securities analysis and industrial research de- 
partment. 

Instruction closely parallels the prepara- 
tory courses of the American Institute of 
Banking. The course also meets the legal 
requirements of New York State on compul- 
sory education for boys under 17. These 
requirements were formerly met by atten- 
dance at Continuation School. 
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THE NETOPIAN 

The Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company 
of Providence, publishes a monthly magazine 
which is styled “The Netopian” and dedi- 
cated to the interests of friendly business. 
The keynote is sounded by President Thomas 
H. West, Jr.. in the current issue, wherein 
he speaks of invisible assets which do not 
uppear in formal bank statements, but are 
equally as important. Among these are the 
assurance of intelligent interpretation of the 
customer's financial problems and willing co- 
operation as well as encouragement to every 
healthy ambition for business growth. 

The current issue contains a leading ar- 
ticle dealing with the development of rail- 
roads and transportation facilities in Rhode 
Island. Next comes announcement of the 
Providence Community Fund the goal of 
which this year is set at $714,071. Another 
article describes the manner in which the 
investment department of the company keeps 
track of thousands of different investments. 











ScHOOL CONDUCTED FOR BOYS AT THE CENTRAL HANOVER BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF NEw YORK 
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WILLARD FREEMAN HOPKINS 

The death of Willard Freeman Hopkins, 
vice-president of the Chicago Trust Company 
in charge of its trust department, brings to a 
close the career of one of the toremost au- 
thorities on trust administration. He _ pos- 
sessed those qualities that are associated 
with the ideal trust officer, not only having 
masterful command of the technique and 
practical requirements of management, but 
imparting to the discharge of his duties those 
qualities that inspire confidence and respect. 
He was beloved by his associates and all 
those who came in contact with him. To the 
beneficiaries of trusts or estates in his charge 
he was an unfailing source of helpfulness, 
always giving sympathetic attention to their 
requirements. Those whose welfare was in 
Mr. Hopkins’ care in his official position, will 
feel the loss of a wise and genial counsellor, 
who was as careful a business man as he 
was a judge of human values. 

Notwithstanding his conscientious devotion 
to official duties, Willard Hopkins found time 
and devoted himself zealously to constructive 
trust work. He was one of the most active 
and valuable members of the Corporate Fi- 
duciaries Association of Chicago, which he 
served in an official capacity. In all matters 
directed toward the acquirement of better 
standards and improved methods of fiduciary 
service, he could be relied upon to give genu- 
ine cooperation. He was also widely known 





WILLARD F. HOPKINS 


among trust men throughout the United 
States because of his active interest in the 
affairs of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association, following the 
excellent example of Lucius Teter, chairman 
of the Chicago Trust Company, who served 
the Division as a former president. 

Willard Hopkins was born at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., in 1873. He came of an old New Eng- 
land stock which numbered among its out- 
standing members a Governor of Rhode 
Island and a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. He attended the Michigan State 
College, receiving a B.S. degree in civil engi- 
neering. He engaged in engineering for one or 
two years, but in 1895 relinquished it for the 
banking profession. He was first associated 
with a bank in Lansing, later with the First 
State Bank of Petoskey, Mich., and rose to 
the position of cashier in that institution. In 
1907 he was elected vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Alger County, Muni- 
sing, Mich., which bank is owned by the 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron interests. Mr. Hopkins 
managed this bank and later organized the 
Gwinn State Savings Bank of Gwinn, Mich., 
which was owned by the same interests. He 
directed the affairs of both of these banks un- 
til 1909, when he became cashier of the Pen- 
insular Savings Bank of Detroit. In 1910 he 
became vice-president of the Third National 
Bank of Buffalo, which position he held until 
1917. at which time he joined Chicago Trust 
Company. taking charge of its trust depart- 
ment. With this institution he remained as 
vice-president until the time of his death. 


AUGUSTUS W. KELLEY 

New York lost one of its prominent re- 
tired bankers December 4th, when Augustus 
W. Kelley, aged 79, and former senior vice- 
president and trustee of the Union Trust 
Company, died at the Doctors Hospital after 
a long siege of failing health. Starting as a 
receiving teller with the old Union Trust 
Company at the age of 15, Mr. Kelley spent 
47 years of his life with the institution, re- 
tiring in 1913. He served all four presidents 
of the company and on two different occa- 
sions, following the deaths of Edward King 
and John W. Castles, he carried on as rank- 
ing executive in charge of the company for 
periods of several months. He lived to see 
his bank develop from an _ institution of 
$1,000,000 in capital and less than $4,000,000 
in deposits to a part of the Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Company, an organization with 
$105,000,000 in capital funds and $650,000,- 
000 in deposits. 
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LEWIS A. MURFEY 

Lewis A. Murfey, vice-president of the 
Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland, and 
one of two brothers who have made a unique 
banking record in Cleveland, recently died 
at the age of seventy-five. Mr. Murfey and 
his brother Charles L. Murfey, who is also 
a vice-president of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, have labored side by side in the Cleve- 
land banking field for sixty years from boy- 
hood and were known as the “deans of Cleve- 
land banking.” For many years their desks 
were opposite to each other and throughout 
their banking careers they were practically 
inseparable. "They missed very few days and 
were always punctual. Lewis Murfey con- 
continued at his desk up to one week before 
he died and was persuaded to relinquish his 
labors only upon the insistence of his asso- 
ciates and physician. 

Lewis Murfey started as a messenger boy 
in 1871 in the old Merchants’ National Bank 
and with which his brother had become asso- 
ciated two years previously. Both brothers 
remained with the Merchants until 1904 when 
it became the National Commercial Bank of 
which he became president later. When the 
National Commercial was merged with the 
Guardian Trust Company in 1921 the broth- 
ers Murfey continued with the Guardian as 
vice-presidents. 


CLAUDE A. SIMPLER 
Claude A. Simpler, one of the foremost 
authorities in Philadelphia on trust work and 
for many years associated with and conduct- 
ing trust department operations of the Real 
Estate-Land Title & Trust Company, passed 
away recently at his home in this city, on his 


sixty-first birthday. He retired last April 
as vice-president of the Real Estate-Land 


Title & Trust Company, in charge of trust 
operations. For a period of forty-one years 
he had been associated with the company 
and among trust officers was highly respected 
for his abilities and personal qualities. 

Mr. Simpler was born in Williamsport, Pa., 
and studied at Girard College. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and two sons. He was vice- 
president and director of Jacob Reed’s Sons, 
vice-president and director of the Giant Port- 
land Cement Company, director of the Penn 
National Bank, Sylvania Insurance Company 
and the Erben-Harding Company, and treasu- 
rer of the Babies’ Hospital. He was also a 
member of the Union League of Philadelphia. 

At the age of 20 Mr. Simpler enteered the 
employ of the Land Title & Trust Company 
as stenographer to the trust officer. Within 
a few years he was appointed trust officer, 
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and in November, 1927, was made vice-presi- 
dent in charge of trusts. 


HAROLD F. GREENE 

Harold F. Greene, director of the Guar- 
anty Company of New York, vice-president 
and general manager of that company and 
a vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, died recently in Brooks 
Hospital, Brookline, Mass., following an 
operation. Mr. Greene was born in Machias, 
Me., January 25, 1881. He was graduated 


from Amherst College in 1903, and began 
his banking career in Boston. He came to 
the Guaranty Trust Company as general 


manager of the bond department in 1917. 


SOUTHERN TRUST CONFERENCE 

The fourth southern trust conference un- 
der the auspices of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion, American Bankers Association, will be 
held April 17-18, 1931, at Charleston, S. C., 
where the Frances Marion Hotel will be the 
headquarters of the meeting, This will be 
the division’s annual regional trust confer- 
ence for the States of Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Virginia. Following immediately on the 
spring meeting of the Executive Council of 
the American Bankers Association, which 
will be held in Augusta, Ga., April 13-16, the 
conference is expected to attract an unusu- 
ally large attendance of leading bankers and 
trust officers from various parts of the coun- 
try and some of them will be on the Charles- 
ton program. 


NEW YORK BANK ORGANIZATION CLUB 
RESUMES ACTIVITIES 

The Bank Organization Club of New York, 
organized some years ago by chief clerks in 
New York banks and trust companies to pro- 
mote bank organization and routine work, 
has resumed its activities. Meetings are 
being held at monthly intervals in the quar- 
ters of the Guaranty Club. At a recent 
meeting the following were elected officers 
for the ensuing year: Fred C. Eggerstadt, 
assistant cashier of the Chase National Bank, 
president; Wilfred Wottrich, assistant cash- 
ier, Chatham Phenix National Bank & Trust 
Company, vice president; F. A. Turcotte, 
assistant cashier, National City Bank, treas- 
urer, and H. V. Russell, second vice president, 
Guaranty Trust Company. 


The Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company has 
declared a stock dividend of 2% per cent be- 
sides regular cash dividend of 4 per cent. 
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Mercantile Trust Co. of Baltimore 


Established 1884 


Capital, $1,500,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, $4,600,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


LIBERAL CHRISTMAS DISTRIBUTIONS TO 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
EMPLOYEES 

Although banks and trust companies in 
New York and elsewhere have been subjected 
to the strain of low business temperature and 
reduced earnings from banking and loan op- 
erations, a generous distribution was made 
to employees in the form of Christmas dis- 
tributions and bonuses, including profit-shar- 
ing contributions where such plans are in 
operation, In the main the banks and trust 
companies have kept up their staffs and sal- 
aries despite the reduced volume of business. 

The Chemical Bank & Trust Company dis- 
tributed extra compensation to officers and 
employees in the amount of 10 per cent of 
salaries received during the year. The Bank 
of New York & Trust Company declared a 
bonus of 10 per cent of yearly salaries. 
Christmas profit-sharing checks are presented 
to more than 1,600 officers and employees of 
the New York Title & Mortgage Company. 
The Fidelity Union Trust Company of New- 
ark and the Empire Trust Company of New 
York have each declared 10 per cent Christ- 
mas bonuses to all employees and officers. 

The Chatham Phenix National Bank & 
Trust Company of New York paid to all em- 
ployees bonuses equal to 5 per cent of their 
annual salaries. The Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company of New York distributed bonuses 
ranging up to 10 per cent of annual salary, 
according to length of service of employees. 
Dividends to shareholders of Title Guarantee 
& Trust Company for 1980 amounted to $27 
a share or total of $2,214,000. The Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York allotted the usual 
bonuses, based on length of service. 

Directors of the Central Manufacturing 
District Bank of Chicago has declared an 
addition to the regular quarterly dividend of 
21% per cent and an extra dividend of 5% 
per cent, total S per cent. Dividends amount- 
ing to 18 per cent have been paid to stock- 
holders of the bank during the year 1930. 


A. H. S. POST, President 


LOAN OPERATIONS BY LAWYERS 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 

Mortgage Loans totaling $4,470,000, secured 
by properties in New York City and sections 
of Nassau and Westchester Counties, were 
accepted by Lawyers Mortgage Company of 
New York at the last regular monthly meet- 
ing of the executive committee, according to 
Richard M. Hurd, president. Building and 


permanent loans on Monhattan and Bronx 
properties aggregated $1,650,800. The re- 


mainder is divided as follows: 
Nassau, $1,280,800; Brooklyn, $1,046,800; 
Westchester, $492,700. Loans accepted on 
new construction totaled $700,000 or 15 per 
cent of the total. Of this amount, properties 
in Manhattan and the Bronx received $457,- 
000 and the remainder was loaned in West- 
chester County. 

Holtor Realty Corporation has closed a 
$150,000 permanent mortgage loan, maturing 
in five years with Lawyers Mortgage Com- 
pany, on the six-story elevator apartment 
house at 2309 Holland avenue. For the erec- 
tion of a six-story elevator apartment house 
on Barnes avenue, the Bronx, Krumholz 
3rothers, Ine., obtained a $315,000 building 
and permanent mortgage loan from Lawyers 
Mortgage Company. <A $170,000 building and 
permanent mortgage loan for the erection of 
a six-story elevator apartment house on the 
north side of Featherbed Lane, 225 feet west 
of Davidson avenue, was recently accepted by 
Lawyers Mortgage Company. 


Queens and 


C. Leland Getz has been appointed an as- 
sistant secretary of the American Express 
Bank & Trust Company of New York. He 
was formerly associated with the National 
City Bank of New York and the Clinton 
Trust Company. 

Plans are in progress for merger of the 
Union Bank of Bronx County with the Un- 
derwriters Trust Company of New York. 
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TIMELY SUGGESTION FOR PERIODIC 


BUSINESS AUDITS 

The Union Guardian Trust Company of 
Detroit recently published a display adver- 
tisement which conveyed to business firms 
and corporations the timely suggestion as to 
the value of periodic audits. The adver- 
tisement has called forth much favorable 
comment from the public accountancy pro- 
fession. The text of the advertisement is 
as follows: 

“A periodic audit gives a firm a compre- 
hensive, up-to-the-minute picture of its prog- 
ress and its financial condition, and enables 
the management to plan a future based on 
accurate facts and figures. It helps to main- 
tain the proper relationship between costs, 
sales, inventory and turnover. It provides 
stricter budget control, and stabilizes or- 
ganization, system and order. It is a safe- 
guard against the payment of unnecessary 
and excessive taxes. It reveals facts that 
enable a firm to check conditions of waste, 
laxity or dishonesty that might become more 
serious if they remain undetected.” 








We believe in periodic auditing 


for Business Firms and Corporations 


A periodic audit gives a'firm a comprehensive, up-to-the-minute 
picture of its progress and its financial condition, and enables the 
management to plan a future based on accurate facts and figures. 

It*helps to maintain the proper relationship berween 


costs, sales, inventory and turnover. 


It provides stricter budget control, and stabilizes organ- | 
ization, system and order. 


Ic is a safeguard against the payment of unnecessary and 
excessive taxes. 


It reveals facts that enable a firm to check conditions of 
waste, laxity or dishonesty that might become more serious if 
they remain undetected. 


It furnishes an outside viewpoint on operating, account- | 
ing and financial methods, frequently of the greatest value | 


Ic tends to keep business expansion within the limit of 
a firm's financial capacity 


It contributes specialized knowledge and information 


on various important phases of business management 





Any public accountant will gladly explain the advan- 


tages of this suggestion 
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Union Guardian Crust Companv 











DETROIT 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF TIMELY VALUE TO BUSI- 

NESS FIRMS AND CORPORATIONS EMPHASIZING THE 

ADVANTAGES OF PERIODIC ACCOUNTING, PUBLISHED 

BY THE UNION GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY OF 
DETROIT 


“TRUST SERVICE EXCEUSIVEER] 


CALIFORNIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 


Our phenomenal growth— 


indicative of our ability to serve. 


INVESTED CapitaL $1,800,000. 


OWNED BY 


CALIFORNIA BANK 


Which with its affiliated institutions has 
combined resources of over 


$135,000,000 








PREVENTING THE WITHDRAWAL OF 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 

With earnings at low ebb there are many 
bankers troubled by the possible withdrawal 
of savings deposits because of reduction of 
interest payments. The Old National Bank & 
Trust Company of Spokane, Wash., has 
adopted a method which has been successful 
in preventing withdrawals despite. reduction 
in interest from 4 to 3 per cent. Experience 
showed that a good many customers were 
inclined to shift accounts on interest pay- 
ment or crediting dates. To meet the situa- 
tion a folder was devised by W. J. Kommers, 
the vice-president of the Old National, in 
which was stressed the factor of safety as of 
greater importance than the rate of interest. 
The result, largely attributable to the ad- 
vice contained in the folder, was that sav- 
ings accounts actually increased and that 
there was little transferring of accounts on 
interest dates. 


The sum of $632,000,000 was credited this 
year to eleven million members of Christmas 
savings clubs conducted by banks and trust 
companies throughout the country. New 
York leads with $1388,650,000. 
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The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 
BAYONNE, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS—Daily Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 


JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) 
COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 
Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 





BANK OF MANHATTAN TRUST NOW OPERATES LARGEST 
NEW YORK BRANCH SYSTEM 


As a result of the recently consummated 
merger with the American Trust Company, 
the Bank of Manhattan Trust Company of 
New York now conducts the largest number 
of branches in Greater New York. Including 
the offices acquired from the American Trust 
Company, the Manhattan Trust now has sev- 
enty-nine branches in the city. All of the 
offices of the American Trust Company are 
now branches of the Manhattan with the 
exception of the office at 93 Main street, 
Flushing and at 373 East 149th street, New 
York, the business of which has been trans- 
ferred to neighboring branches of the Man- 
hattan Trust. Harry <A. Kahler, former 
president of the American Trust Company, 
has been elected vice-chairman of the board 
of the Bank of Manhattan Trust Company. 
Mr. Kahler is also chairman of the board of 
the New York Title & Mortgage Company. 

The following, who have been directors of 
the American Trust Company, have been 
added to the board of the Manhattan Trust: 
Walter H. Bennett, Albert H. Diebold, Fred- 
erick D. MacKay, George T. Mortimer, Morgan 
J. O’Brien and James A. O’Gorman. The 
following have been appointed members of 
the executive committee for the office of the 
Bank of Manhattan Trust Company at 135 
Broadway: Walter H. Bennett, Albert H. 
Diebold, Bayard Dominick, Elliott M. Eld- 
redge, E. Roland Harriman, Robert Louis 
Houget, Stanley P. Jadwin, Harry A. Kahler, 
Frederick D. MacKay, George T. Mortimer, 
Morgan J. O’Brien, James A. O’Gorman, 
Louis F. Rothschild and H. Pushae Williams. 

Announcement is also made of the appoint- 
ment of representative business men who 
have been formerly associated with the 
American Trust Company branches to mem- 


bership on the executive committees which 
function in connection with various branches 
of the Manhattan Trust. 

Opening of the new building for the Middle 
Village Branch of the Bank of Manhattan 
Trust Company in Metropolitan Avenue, in 
the Middle Village section of Queens, was 
recently attended by a notable gathering 
of civic leaders and business men of that 
district. FE. S. Macdonald, executive vice- 
president, in charge of offices in the Borough 
of Queens, was chairman of the reception 
committee. The building follows the Re- 
naissance style of architecture and is of strik- 
ing individuality. 

Rosser J. Smith, formerly cashier of the 
Virginia National Bank of Norfolk, Virginia, 
has joined the Bank of Manhattan Trust 
Company as assistant treasurer. 


The Chemical Securities Corporation, af- 
filiate of the Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York, has issued a ready refer- 
ence book on municipal securities, embracing 
a list of 1,100 states, cities, counties and 
other subdivisions. 

Augustus D. Kelsey has been elected presi- 
dent of the Lynbrook National Bank & Trust 
Company of Lynbrook, N. Y., succeeding the 
late Joseph F. Felton. 

Harry M. DeMott, vice-chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Brooklyn Trust 
Company, was elected president of the Long 
Island Branch of the Holland Society at its 
recent annual dinner. He succeeds Willard 
P. Schenck, vice-president and secretary of 
the Brooklyn Trust Company, who remains 
vice-president for Kings County. 
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New York 


REASONS FOR PERSISTENT STOCK 
MARKET LIQUIDATION 
Forced selling from margin accounts and 
bank security loans as well as sale orders 
from the interior, brought stock market 
prices to the lowest average during Decem- 


ber since January, 1927. Short selling and 
buying by strong interests brought about 
slight rallies following the sharp break on 
December 16th. The pressure upon collateral 
loan accounts was attributable largely to 
the desire of banks to place themselves in 
stronger and more liquid position. This was 
doubtless a reaction to the uncertainty which 
prevailed for a time following the suspen- 
sion of the Bank of United States and in- 
cipient “runs” on the branches of several 
other institutions. As of December 16th the 
average range of fifty representative indus- 
trial and railroad stocks dropped to 136.90 
as compared with the year’s high of 245.60 
registered April 10th, and as compared with 
the low of 220.95 on November 13, 1929. Con- 
secutive drops in brokers’ loans brought the 
total to a new low of $2,008,000 since these 
figures have been published during the last 
four years and as compared with the high 
of $6,804,000,000 in October, last year. Total 
transactions on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the year to December 18th 
amounted to 789,747,651 shares as compared 
with 1,097,819,570 for the same period last 
year. 

“Liquidation has proceeded very far and 
business is at a lower ebb relatively than we 
have had in many decades,” say the Irving 
Trust Company in its mid-month December 
review. “The suction of the outgoing tide 
has lessened, however, and by all available 
measurements and by the criterion of a host 
of statistical data the turn must be near. At 
a period of a depression such as this, confi- 
dence usually wanes, but when general dis- 
couragement becomes most intense, discrim- 
inating thinkers can usually find logical rea- 


sons for the sincerest optimism. Thus it is 
well to reiterate that the United States has 
suffered little diminution in real wealth. Our 
factories are intact, our store of food, cloth- 
ing and housing is ample, our people have 
not been decimated by war or pestilence. 
Our business leaders have shown a greater 
sense of social responsibility than in pre- 
vious slumps, and by the extensive use of 
part-time labor they have immeasurably miti.. 
gated the hardships that would otherwise 
have fallen upon the wage earning Class.” 


ADDITIONS TO OFFICIAL STAFF OF 
CENTRAL HANOVER BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 

The Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York announces a number of 
additions and promotions in its official staff, 
reflecting the rapidly growing business of 
the company and also the traditional policy 
of rewarding meritorious service. Newly 
elected vice-presidents are: Basil Hwoschin- 
sky, William A. Eldridge and Alfred M. El- 
linger. The following have been appointed 
assistant vice-presidents: John B. Henne- 
man, Louis F. Timmerman, John C. Higbee, 
Peter Van Brunt, Porter L. Willett, Orlando 
M. McCullough and Williston J. Farrington; 
new assistant secretaries are: Joseph C. Har- 
ris and William B. M. Carr. Assistant treas- 
urers: Irving B, Ahrens, William Benzinger, 
William A. Higgins, George K. Boday, Wil- 
liam R. MecAlpin, Cornelius C. Rose and Wil- 
liam H. Van Benschoten, Jr. 


New quarters for three Manhattan offices 
of the Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany have been scheduled for opening be- 
fore the close of the year. The Herald 
Square office, now at 20 West Thirty-sixth 
street, will be located at Sixth avenue and 
Thirty-fifth street. The 260 West Broadway 
office will move to Church and Franklin 
streets. The 97 Warren street office and the 
Central Hanover purchase and supply depart- 
ment will occupy a new building at Jay and 
Greenwich streets. 
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UNITED 


FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


A holding company 


which controls American 
Founders Corporation 
and has extensive in- 
vestments in public 


utility and other fields. 
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HANDSOME ENTRANCE TO NEW GRAMERCY PARK 
BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF 
NEW YORK 


NEW YORK INVESTMENT HOUSES 
COMBINE 

Two of the leading financial and invest- 
ment houses of New York, Brown Brothers & 
Company and W. A. Harriman & Company, 
Ine., will be combined January 1st, under the 
new title of Brown Brothers, Harriman & 
Company. Brown Brothers, Harriman & 
Company will continue without interruption 
the general financial business of Brown 
Brothers & Company and the two Harriman 
companies, including commercial and travel- 
ers’ credits, exchange, the issue of securities 
and other domestic and foreign financial 
transactions. The present partners of Brown 
Brothers & Company and the two Harriman 
tis, Sr., who retires on December 31st, after 
sixty years of continuous association with 
the firm, will be the partners of the new firm, 
together with Messrs. W. A. Harriman, E. 
Roland Harriman, Knight Woolley and Pres- 
ecott S. Bush. The partners in Brown Broth- 
ers & Company are: James Brown, Thatcher 
M. Brown, Moreau Delano, Louis Curtis, John 
Henry Hammond, Ray Morris, Louis Curtis, 
Jr., Charles Denston Dichey, Ellery Sedgwick 
James, Robert Abercrombie Lovett, Ralph T. 
Crane, Laurence G. Tighe and P. Blair Lee. 
The new offices will be at 59 Wall street. 

The new organization, through one of its 
constituents, will have an unbroken record of 
more than one hundred years of business ac- 
tivity. 


NATIONAL CITY BANKS EXTENDS 
BRANCH. OFFICE FACILITIES 

Two more branch offices were recently 
opened by the National City Bank of New 
York within the metropolitan area, One of 
these is the Gramercy Park Branch located 
at 23d street and Lexington avenue in an 
exclusive bank building of attractive design 
and modern equipment. The other new office 
has been opened at Seventh avenue and 
Twenty-third street and is known as_ the 
Chelsea branch, serving a section which was 
at one time an old-residential community, 
but is now built up with modern apartments 
and also including an important business 
center as well as manufacturing and trading 
interests. 

The National City Bank now has forty- 
eight branches located in Greater New York 
and ninety-nine branches in twenty-four for- 
eign countries, including the important com- 
mercial and financial centers of the world. 

Richard H. Monaghan has become manager 
of the Newark office of the National City 
Company of New York. 
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GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN’S SUCCESSFUL 
ADMINISTRATION OF BROOKLYN 
TRUST COMPANY 


George V. MeLaughlin, former Police Com- 
missioner of New York and State Superin- 
tendent of Banks of New York from 1920 
to 1925, has a faculty of making a thorough 
job of everything he undertakes. As Police 
Commissioner he made New York safer from 
crime and 


gangs that it has been in many 
years. As head of the state banking system 
he raised the standards of efficiency of that 
oftice to a high level. Mr. McLaughlin re- 
signed as Police Commissioner just three 
years ago to assure the presidency of the 
srooklyn Trust Company. He assumed that 
office on December 1, 1927 and the three 
years since then have been marked by a 
vigorous policy of expansion of the com- 


pany’s activities and facilities. Deposits 
have more than doubled, capital funds have 
been quadrupled, and the number of banking 
offices has been increased from _ five to 
thirty-one, a gain of twenty-six. 

At the close of business November 
total resources of the company 
407,000 against $71,829,000 three 
an increase of $131,578,000; 
were $135,666,000 against 
crease of $71,588,000, 


28, 1930, 
were $205,- 
years ago, 
deposits 
$62,079,000, an in- 
while capital, surplus 


gross 





GEORGE V. McLOUGHLIN 
Brooklyn Trust Company of 


President, 


New York 





ESTABLISHED 1892 


iginialrustCom| 


—=RICHMOND. Var 


CAPITAL STOCK $1,000,000 
SURPLUS (earnep) $1,500,000 
HELD IN TRUST $45,000,000 


STRICTLY A FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION 


























and undivided profits were $31,527,000 against 
$7,771,000, an increase of $23,756,000. 

During the period four banks were ac- 
quired in mergers—the Bank of Coney Island 
in January, 1928, the Mechanics Bank in 
February, 1929, and the Guardian National 


Bank and the State Bank of Richmond 
County in January, 1930. These mergers ac- * 


counted for a portion of the growth in de- 


posits, earning assets and facilities, aggre 
gate resources of the four banks on the 
dates of acquisition having been about 


$85,000,000. Of the twenty-six offices added 
to the company’s system in the three-year 
period, ten formerly were branches of the 
Mechanics Bank. Three were Guardian Na- 
tional Bank offices, two were Bank of Coney 
Island offices, and one was the former office 
of the State Bank of Richmond County in 
Port Richmond, Staten Island. In addition, 
the Brooklyn Trust Company has established 
ten new branches in Brooklyn and Queens, 
of which seven have been opened since the 
end of 1929. 


MARINE MIDLAND GROUP 
Group banking calls for no apologies dur- 
ing the period of business depression such 
as prevailed during 1930 and if conserva- 
tively managed organizations like the Marine 
Midland Group of New York are classed as 


typical of this development. The various 
units of such groups have derived the 
strength and resourcefulness which comes 


from coordinated policies. The Marine Mid- 
land includes sixteen banks and trust com- 
panies in New York State, with sixty offices 
and official staffs of 507 officers and diree- 
tors. Every unit has its own personnel and 
its autonomous. The parent institution is the 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo and in 
New York City the group is represented by 
the Marine Midland Trust Company of New 
York which has capital and surplus of 
$20,000,000. 
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IMPORTAN 
lawanoox pest Out 


BUSINESS 
LIFE INSURANCE 
TRUSTS 


By C. ALISON SCULLY 
Vice-president, Bank of Manhattan Trust Co. 


and FRANKLIN W. GANSE 
Mgr., Estate Protection Dept., Paul S. Clark 
Agency, Fohn Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Here is the only book to discuss authoritatively 
the use of life insurance to preserve stability in 
business organizations regardless of successive 
changes in ownership or management. The sub- 
ject is treated from the point of view of the trust 
company, the business man and his organization, 
and the insurance underwriters, and it covers all 
aspects of the services, establishment, promotion 
and administration of insurance trusts. Trust 
company officials will find this a thoroughly com- 
prehensive and practical book. $2.50. 


This is an Appleton Book 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York City 








WOMEN MANIFEST KEEN INTEREST IN 
FINANCIAL LECTURES 

If any one doubts the keen interest which 
prominent society and business women in 
New York bestow upon their own financial 
affairs or the broader aspects of the subject, 
an attendance at any one of a recent series 
of lectures at the New York Junior League 
headquarters would have speedily removed 
such question. These lectures were conducted 
under the auspices of the Bank of Manhat- 
tan Trust Company who secured outstanding 
authorities on the various subjects discussed. 
The series began with a description of the 
operations of the New York Stock Exchange, 
delivered by President Whitney. Next came 
a discussion of the Federal Reserve System 
by Deputy Governor Burgess. The third lec- 
ture was on the investment of money by Pres- 
ident Callaway of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. The fourth was an 
exposure of financial charlatans and their 
methods by Assistant Atorney General Wash- 
burn and the last of the series was on “In- 
surance and Its Relation to the Family,” by 
Dr. S. S. Huebner of the Wharton School of 
Finance ani Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Capacity audiences marked 
each of the lectures. 


BANK OF AMERICA OPENS FLATBUSH 
OFFICE 

The Bank of America, N. A., of New York, 
has opened at Cortelyou Road and East Six- 
teenth street, in the Flatbush section of 
3rooklyn, its thirty-sixth office in Greater 
New York. The establishment of this branch 
in Flatbush marks a further development of 
the bank’s program of rendering service di- 
rectly to all important sections of the city. 
Walter A. Woods, who has carried out a 
number of important assignments for the 
bank in recent years, has been named as 
manager of the branch. Capital funds of the 
Bank of America, N. A., are over $75,000,000. 

On December 22d the Bank of America 
opened its new Crosby Avenue Branch at 
2942 Westchester avenue, which is the north- 
erlmost outpost of the bank’s city-wide sys- 
tem of offices in Greater New York. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed co-agent with First Na- 
tional Bank of Kansas City, Mo., for the pay- 
ment of Dierks Investment Company first 
mortgage 6% per cent bond coupons: agent 
for the payment of Kankakee Gas and Elec- 
tric Company first and refunding mortgage 5 
per cent coupons; agent for payment of Cleve- 
land & Mahoning Valley Railway Company 
first consolidated mortgage 5 per cent bond 
coupons; agent for the payment of Continen- 
tal Roll & Steel Foundry Company first mort- 
gage convertible 6 per cent coupons; agent 
for the payment of Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way & Light Company 5 per cent general and 
refunding mortgage coupons. 

Ralph B. Feagin, vice-president of Electric 
Bond & Share Company, and president of 
United Gas Corporation has been elected a 
director of The Bank of America, National 
Association, New York. 

Charles S. Shaw has been appointed trust 
officer of the International Trust Company 
of New York. 

Clair H. Pierce, formerly treasurer of the 
Empire Gas & Electric Company, has been 
appointed trust officer of the Geneva Trust 
Company of Geneva, N. Y. 

New York Dock Company has elected as 
a director George W. Davison, president of 
the Central Hanover Bank & Trust Company 
of New York. 

The Empire Trust Company of New York 
is in the midst of a special business-building 
campaign which will continue three months 
with the goal placed at $2,000,000 for new 
business. Directors, officers and employees 
as well as stockholders are cooperating. 
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EFFECTIVE SAVINGS IN INCOME AND 
CORPORATION TAXES 

The frequency with which the Treasury 
Department is called upon to make refunds 
for excessive taxes and the fact that thou- 
sands of individuals and firms overtax them- 
selves without knowing it, suggests that 
more familiarity is needed with tax require- 
ments and filing of taxable inventories. To 
meet this situation Prentice-Hall, Inc., of 
New York have published a book entitled 
“Federal Tax Course” which includes actual 
examples of how individuals and corpora- 
tions have saved large sums by making 
proper legal deductions. The course shows 
how legal deductions should be made and 
gives latest information regarding refunds. 
The book is of real value to all who are 
confronted with tax problems. 

Prentice Hall, Inec., also announce exten- 
sion of their “Trust Officers’ Training Serv- 
ice’ which enables trust department em- 
ployees to train themselves in their duties 
as to law, administration, accounting, ad- 
vertising and selling. 


GENERAL MOTORS REPORTS INCREASED 
SALES 

For the first time this year General Mo- 
tors reports an increase in sales of cars 
over corresponding months last year. The 
sales for November to dealers amounted to 
48,155 ears as compared with 39,745 cars in 
November last year. This increase is at- 
tributed chiefly to the introduction of new 
Chevrolet models earlier this year than last. 
A decrease in the number of cars in the 
hands of dealers, amounting to 32,313, is 
shown by the eleven-month sales record of 
the corporation. 


TRUST INVESTMENTS AND INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS 
(Continued from page 779) 
studying ways and means to improve the 
production and distribution of their products. 
We are largely a self-contained nation with 
greater wealth per capita than anywhere else. 
Properly chosen investments may be made 
with assurance that the future of this coun- 
try cannot permanently go very far astray, 
but investments must always be the result 
of analysis and study. We may then be justi- 
fied in discounting, but only to a reasonable 
extent, our future progress and prosperity. 
go de 
Henry B. Lewis, vice-president, Kanawha 
Banking & Trust Company Charleston, W. 
Va. has been elected president of the Charles- 
ton Clearing House Association. 


SYMPOSIUM ON WORLD-WIDE BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS 

A group of distinguished authorities on 
general business and financial conditions in 
leading countries of the world contributed 
an interesting symposium at the recent tenth 
anniversary dinner tendered by the Midwood 
Trust Company of Brooklyn, N. Y. The ad- 
dresses have been reproduced in brochure 
form and present an instructive picture of 
world-wide business conditions and prospects 
for recovery, 

The Honorable Peter W. Wilson, former 
member of British Parliament and personal 
friend of Ramsey MacDonald, discussed the 
British aspect. Maurice Leon, noted Ameri- 
can attorney and personal friend of M. Poin- 
care and M. Tardieu, discussed the French 
viewpoint. Ludwig Bendix, formerly a finan- 
cial official of the German Government, dis- 
cussed the German background. Henry J. 
Davenport, chairman of the board of the 
Midwood Trust Company and president of 
the Home ‘Title Insurance Company, dis- 
cussed the American situation. 

G. Foster Smith, formerly president of the 
Nassau National Bank, was introduced at 
the dinner as the new president of the Mid- 
wood Trust Company. 
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PERCY H. JOHNSTON AIDS BANKING 
SITUATION IN LOUISVILLE 

Through financial aid extended by Percy 
H. Johnston, president of the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company of New York, the Security 
Bank of Louisville, Ky., was enabled to re- 
open for business after having closed its 
doors as a result of its connection with the 
Bancokentucky Corporation. Harold H. 
Helm, a vice-president of the Chemical, has 
been added to the board of the Security 
Bank. In appreciation of this timely aid the 
bankers of Louisville carried a full-page ad- 
vertisement in Louisville papers, commenting 
upon the services to the community rendered 
by Mr. Johnston. 


Robert A. Burdick has been elected an as- 
sistant vice-president of the Title Guarantee 
& Trust Company of New York. Mr. Bur- 
dick who has been an assistant manager at 
the Jamaica branch now assumes the duties 
of P. C. Robertson recently transferred to 
New York. 

Mayor James J. Walker has named Park 
A. Rowley, vice-chairman of the Bank of 
Manhattan Trust Company and director of 
the International Acceptance Bank, a mem- 
ber of the Distribution Committee of the New 
York Community Trust. 


Capital 
American Express Bank & Trust Co..... $10,000,000 
eID ERNIE MODI six card. ns 000 (a a we 5,000,000 
Anglo-South American Trust Co........ 1,000,000 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co... 2,000,000 
Bank of Europe & Trust Co............ 1,000,000 
ON ae St Oa are 1,500,000 
Bank of Manhattan Trust Co........... 22,250,000 
Pi. 0 ee A PBG GOES weve asicees 6,000,000 
EE NG ND on yc o's iu wis boii law bre 25,000,000 
OES Gs ge bl. Oa re 1,550,000 
eee eee SS Oe 8,200,000 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co.... 21,000,000 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co............. 21,000,000 
Chelsea Bank & Trust Co.............. 2,500,000 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co........... 10,000,000 
Corn Exchange Bank & Trust Co....... 15,000,000 
Ore Oy et ll 6 a a ee 500,000 
RENEE MRD. 5 Gis co 4:86.60 40-8 20's 4,000,000 
EES SE Oe ee ae 6,000,000 
CE RD ig «sas Swe ew he 6.8 2,000,000 
(Oe oy co © ear ra 90,000,000 
SESS Te Oe 3,000,000 
anternational Trust Go.............0000 3,200,000 
aN NEN ND Eg os cay pie'b bin bie mw wei ere 50,000,000 
Manes tSOURLY TUBE COO, «2.00. 26000000008 500,000 
ee oe, 0 3,000,000 
Manufacturers Trust Co................ 27,500,000 
Marine Midland Trust Co.............. 10,000,000 
ee Se SE Ce a re 12,500,000 
‘ames Square Trust Co..........c2ee08 1,000,000 
Mates MHUMPANOOR Go ATUBL.......6..<s00000 10,000,000 
es 6 a 1,675,000 
United States Trust Co..........c..ee- 2,000,000 


has 
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Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
Sept. 24, 1930 
$5,290,000 
6,458,100 

746,700 
2,507,800 
909,700 
1,600,000 
44,402,900 
15,045,800 
87,280,600 
1,198,900 
23,277,900 
84,165,400 
44,039,700 
2,306,900 
13,698,200 
35,356,600 
144,600 
4,887,500 
9,700,500 
3,443,000 
207,391,300 
2,381,900 
5,250,200 
85,182,900 
6,394,700 
4,805,400 
59,207,900 
11,435,600 
36,081,200 
991,900 
24,901,900 
1,417,100 
27,301,800 


been elected President 


GEORGE F. RAND 
President of the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, who 


of 


the 


House Association 





Buffalo 


CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Deposits, Par Bid 
Sept. 24, 1930 
$19,030,200 100 200 
49,376,200 100 ... 
70007,400 2100 ... 
17,018,800 100 260 
14,440,600 25 ae 
12,644,400 100 28 
Roa | | a 
91,604,900 100 525 
593,375,500 10 108% 
24,225,900 20 40 
134,414,200 10 460 
522,577,400 20 219 
271,585,100 10 45% 
18,801,700 10 12 
29,377,600 20 ... 
225,884,900 20 111 
522,400 er 
22,972,600 25 28 
73,317,900 20 47 
16,404,900 100 425 
1,174,070,500 100 432 
10,854,500 100 105 
13,450,100 20 1434 
494,918,200 10 31% 
26,654,100 100 2550 
22,989,000 ... ... 
328,675,100 25 31% 
Gi224,100 ... wa 
283,990,400 25 145 
4,430,700 20 7 
38,298,000 20 128 
6,239,600 10 20 
57,184,300 100 2750 





Clearing 


Asked 


aioe 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 
SECURE BANKING SITUATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The banking situation in Pennsylvania is 
notably one of strength and liquidity as well 
as ample reserves, as the year draws to a 
close. There have been hardly any banking 
fatalities worth mentioning and as contrasted 
to numerous suspensions in other sections of 
the country. An important development of 
the year has been the movement toward mer- 
ger and consolidation, especially in smaller 
communities, which has materially econtribut- 
ed toward integrity of management. This 
movement has been actively fostered by the 
State Banking Department which has exerted 
its influence wherever possible to eliminate 
unsound competitive situations. Through 
reinforcements of the bank examining staff 
and increased supervisory authority, the 
State Banking Department has maintained a 
close surveillance on loaning and credit oper- 
ations. Moreover, there has been splendid 
cooperative work among banks by means of 
clearing house organizations, credit exchange 
bureaus and group organizations. Charters 
for new banks and trust companies have been 
granted only after thorough investigation. 

Pennsylvania banks and trust companies 
set an excellent example in cooperating with 
the State banking department forces. This 
is evidenced by the hundreds of letters 
that reached the newly elected Governor Gif- 
ford Pinchot, urging him to continue Peter 
G. Cameron in the office of Secretary of 
Banking, which he has filled so capably un- 
der successive political regimes. Endorse- 
ment of Secretary Cameron’s administration 
was formally expressed in resolutions adopt- 
ed at the last annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association. 

Indicative of the consolidation trend in 
Pennsylvania among state banks and trust 
companies during the year now closing, there 
were thirty-eight less banking institutions 
in operation and subject to state supervision, 
reported September 24th, as compared with 
October, 1929. This merger movement also 
probably accounts largely for a decrease of 
14,619 in the number of depositors, now ag- 
gregating 5,905,948, and as contrasted with 
substantial increase in enrollment in previous 
years. There are 689 banks and trust com- 
panies in the commonwealth operating under 
state charters and supervision, with aggre- 
gate banking resources of $3,733,762,000 ; 
-apital of $217,317,000; surplus of $465,913,- 
000 representing increase of $17,348,000 and 
undivided profits of $95,240,000. 


A FEDERAL CORPORATION 


Union Trust Company 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Capital ° - - $2, 000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 870,000.00 
OFFICERS 
EDWARD J. STELLWAGEN......ccscceccoses President 
GEORGE E. HAMILTON...... Vice-President, Attorney 

and Trust Officer 
GEORGE E. FLEMING. Vice-Pres. and Ass’t Trust Officer 
WALTER S. HARBAN «sees. Vice-President 
EDWARD L. HILLYER.V.-Pres. and 2d Ass’t Trust Officer 
Epson B. OLDs.........Vice-President and Treasurer 
IRVING ZIRPEL..Secretary and 3d Asst. Trust Officer 


W. FRANK D. HERRON.......... Assistant Treasurer 
S.. WIEETAM MIBEBR «co.cc ccaccece Assistant Treasurer 
G, Femen FEATHBR 0... cicesaecs Assistant Treasurer 


Wretaw Su LYONS... ..cccccc eens Assistant Secretary 








CONFERENCE ON LIVE TRUST PROBLEMS 

Matters of importance to corporate fiduci- 
aries, scheduled for consideration at the 1931 
legislative session, imparted unusual inter- 
est to the recent midwinter conference con- 
ducted by the Trust Company Section of the 





Pennsylvania Bankers Association and held’ 


December 5th at the Penn Harris Hotel, in 
Harrisburg. Among the subjects reported on 
by various committees and discussed at the 
conference were the following: taxation; de- 
velopment of trust business; code of ethics 
and relations with the bar; changes in trust 
investment laws and status of the proposed 
Uniform Principal and Income Act. The 
matter of changing laws governing trust in- 
vestments was of prime interest in view of 
contemplated action at the 1931 legislative 
session, seeking approval of constitutional 
amendment to broaden the scope of legal in- 
vestments. 

Carl W. Fenninger, vice-president of the 
Provident Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
presided over the conference as chairman 
of the Trust Company Section. There were 
a number of prepared papers submitted. 
Thomas Shallcross, Jr., president of the 
Philadelphia Company for Guaranteeing 
Mortgages, discussed the subject of real es- 
tate mortgage loans and reviewed current 
conditions. J. Regis Walthour, trust officer 
of the First National Bank of Greensburg, 
’a., dwelt upon receivership functions as a 
phase of trust service. Louis B. Run of the 
Philadelphia Bar presented an address on 
“Insurance Trust Agreements and Creditors.” 
Robert E. MacDougall, assistant trust officer 
of the Provident Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, spoke on “Business Insurance Agree- 
ments and Their Application.” 


Directors of the Real Estate-Land Title & 
Trust Company of Philadelphia were re- 
elected at the recent annual meeting. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF GROUP ONE, 
PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

At the recent annual meeting of Group One 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
Walter K, Hardt, president of the Integrity 
Trust Company, completed his term of serv- 
ice as chairman of the group and was suc- 
ceeded by Livingston E. Jones of the First 
National Bank of Philadelphia. Francis J. 
Rue, vice-president of the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, was re-elected secretary. The 
following were chosen members of the ex- 
ecutive committee: 

Joseph Wayne, Jr., president, Philadelphia 
National Bank; Archie D. Swift, president, 
Central-Penn National Bank; Herbert W. 
Goodall, president, Tradesmens National 
Bank & Trust Company; Ira W. Barnes, 
president, Ninth Bank & Trust Company; 
Edward Hopkinson, Jr., Drexel & Company ; 
A. A. Jackson, president, Girard Trade Com- 
pany; Arthur V. Morton, vice-president, 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities; Henry G. 
Brengle, president, Fidelity - Philadelphia 
Trust Company; Charles S. Calwell, presi- 
dent, Corn Exchange National Bank & Trust 
Company; R. Livingston Sullivan, president, 
Market Street National Bank; Charles L. 
Martin, president, Kensington-Security Bank 
& Trust Company; Parker 8. Williams, pres- 
ident, Provident Trust Company, and Walter 
K. Hardt, president, Integrity Trust Com- 
pany. 


Leslie A. Morgan, vice-president of the 
Juardian Detroit Company, is conducting a 
series of lectures on security salesmanship 
in Philadelphia under the auspices of the 
Eastern Pennsylvania Group of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America. 

Combined deposits of the five mutual sav- 
ings banks of Philadelphia total $421,380,000, 
representing a gain of nearly thirty millions 
during the year. 








SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 
Business—Prompt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis- 
tance.—Correspondence invited. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $1,500,000 


OFFICERS 
JOHN 8. ROSSELL, Chairman of the Board 
LEVI L. MALONEY, President 
CHAS. B, EVANS, Vice-President 
WILLARD SPRINGER, Vice-President 
HARRY J. ELLISON. Vice-Pres. & Trust Officer 
THOMAS J. MOWBRAY, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 

















PENNSYLVANIA’S BANKING POWER 

Latest summaries show that Pennsylvania 
commands approximately 9 per cent of the 
nation’s banking power. Combined resources 
of its national banks, trust companies and 
state banks, amounts to $6,868,000,000 to 
which total the nation banks contribute $3,- 
187,000,000 and the state institutions $3,731,- 
512,000. The distribution among the state 
institutions is as follows: Trust companies, 
$2,769,484,000; state banks, $441,060,000; sav- 
ings banks, $516,788,000 and private banks, 
$4,179,201. 

It is noteworthy that the banks and trust 
companies of Pennsylvania apply more than 
two-thirds of their annual distribution of 
earnings to payment of interest on deposits. 
The tabulation shows for state banks and 
trust companies that during the year ended 
last June 30th, a total of $65,774,396 was 
paid in interest on deposits and $32,020,414 
in dividends to stockholders. The number of 
depositors totals 5,916,332 of which 4,363,000 
are savings accounts. During the twelve 
months under review the number of state 
chartered institutions in operation was re- 
duced from 728 to 696, chiefly due to merger 
operations. 


John Greiner, Jr., has resigned as trust 
officer and treasurer of the Safe Deposit 
Bank of Pottsville, to become a vice-presi- 
dent of the Anthracite Trust Company of 
Scranton, Pa. 

William H. Merker has been advanced 
from assistant cashier to vice-president and 
cashier of the Market Street National Bank 
of Philadelphia. 

Joseph Manbeck has been elected assistant 
treasurer of the Schuylkill Trust Company 
of Pottsville, Pa. 

The Third National Bank of Scranton, Pa., 
has increased capital from $400,000 to 
$1,000,000. 
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GERMANTOWN TRUST COMPANY 
OPENS ANNEX 

The Germantown Trust Company, located 
in the business center of the Germantown 
district of Philadelphia, recently opened up 
a modern eight-story building to serve as 
an annex to its main office. The structure is 
of classical design faced with pouillenay vose 
French limestone on the sides facing Cer- 
mantown and Chelton avenues. The foun- 
dations are laid with a view to adding seven 
additional stories to the new building. Sev- 
eral of the departments of the company will 
be located on the first three floors of the 
annex. 

The Germantown Trust Company was or- 
ganized in 1890 and this year completes forty 
years of service. Particular attention has 
been given to the building up of trust serv- 
ice, the latest statement showing trust funds 
amounting to $44,500,000, an increase of two 
millions during the current year. Capital is 
$1,400,000; surplus and undivided profits 
$4,210,378, and deposits over $22,000,000. 

Contracts have been awarded for construc- 
tion of a _ thirty-two-story bank and _ office 
building for the Philadelphia Savings Fund 
Society at Twelfth and Market streets, which 
will represent an investment of approximate- 
ly $10,000,000. 





Stuart D. ARMOUR 


Who has been appointed Assistant Treasurer of the Provi- 
dent Trust Co. of Philadelphia, and will be associated with 
the new business organization 


MRS. WILLIAM M. HARDT 


The mother of three sons who have all at- 
tained prominence in Philadelphia banking 
and trust company circles, Mrs. Mary Ida 
Hardt, died recently at the age of seventy- 
seven. She was the wife of William M. 
Hardt, former chief of the Bureau of Exam- 
inations of the Philadelphia Clearing House 
and for many years prior to that chief na- 
tional bank examiner in Philadelphia. Be- 
sides the husband and one daughter, Mrs. 
Hardt is survived by three sons, namely 
Frank M. Hardt, vice-president of the Fi- 
delity-Philadelphia Trust Company; Walter 
K. Hardt, president of the Integrity Trust 
Company, and J. William Hardt, vice-presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia National Bank. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York an- 
nounces appointment of John J. Duryea and 
Joseph T. Meade as assistant trust officers. 


WIDE AWAKE ‘TIL MIDNIGHT 


| 


From 8:30 A. M. "til midnight the light of a modern 
banking service glows brightly forth from Franklin 
Trust. A beacon of helpfulness and convenience 

to those whose busy life wall not permit them to be 


inconvenienced by old-fashioned banking hours. 


FRANKLIN TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHESTNUT AT FIFTEENTH 


Franaiord Ave. and Past Se 


S108 Germantown Ave 


Sind and Market Ses. Front and Market St. 


Resources over $50,000,000 





Reduced facsimile of a striking advertise- 
ment which features the convenient day 
and night service as well as the help- 
ful policies observed by the Franklin 
Trust Company of Philadelphia. 
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Ghe 
National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus $4,500,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 





CHRISTMAS DIVIDEND BY INTEGRITY 

TRUST COMPANY 
Among the most rapidy growing and suc- 
cessful trust companies and banks in Phila- 
delphia the Integrity Trust Company takes 
rank in the first line. 
of declining general business conditions in 
its official statements. On the contrary the 
major items show substantial gains, especial|- 
ly in the matter of earnings. sanking re- 
sources reached total of $82,000,000 and de- 
posits over $61,000,000. Including merger 
operations and other expansions the capital 
since June, 1929, has increased from $1,250,- 
000 to $2,987,000; surplus and undivided 
profits from $7,381,000 to over $18,000,000. The 
closing of the current year was signalized 
with a special Christmas dividend of 5 per 
cent, or 50 cents a share, amounting to $149,- 
396, in addition to the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1 per share. The Integrity main- 
tains seven offices in most favorable locations 
in Philadelphia. 

A popular investment service provided by 
the Integrity through its subsidiary is the 
opportunity offered by Premier Shares, Inc. 
which is composed of America’s leading 
stocks, embodying the first principles of safe- 
ty, diversification and low prices now pre- 
vailing in the market. 





There is no evidence 


GOOD YEAR FOR REAL ESTATE TRUST 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 

An excellent year of progress is surveyed 
in the annual report of the Real Estate Trust 
Company of Philadelphia for the year ended 
October 31, 1930, by the president, Samuel F. 
Houston, who says: 

“The Board of Directors report, in spite 
of the world-wide business depression of the 
last year, the company has been able to pay 
an extra dividend of 2 per cent in addition 


to the regular dividend of 6 per cent. These 
dividends amounted to $250,496, and after 


putting aside $5,000 to the building renewal 
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In PITTSBURGH 


The Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company is thor- 
oughly organized in every 
department to render 
expert service. 

It has a capital and sur- 
plus of $20,300,000, a 
large directorate of rep- 
resentative business men 
and an executive force 
fully acquainted with 
the local situation. 


Correspondence Solicited 


PEOPLES-PITTSBURGH 
TRUST CO. 


The Oldest Trust Company in Pittsburgh 
Established 1867 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





reserve, the sum of $43,638 was added to 
the undivided profits accounts, making that 
account now $448,344.” 

Mr. Houston’s statement also pointed out 
that a part of the $130,000 added to the 
building renewal reserve a year ago has been 
applied to improvement of the basement made 
necessary by a lease to the Horn & Hardart 
Baking Company. It is expected that the 
basement will be ready for occupancy before 
the end of this year and that rentals there- 
from will substantially increase earnings of 
the building. 





The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals has upheld the right of the Comptroller 
of the Currency to retain possession of in- 
solvent national bank for the protection of 
depositors, in a decision in the case of the 
Port Newark National Bank of Newark, N. J., 
ordering the removal of a receiver appointed 
by the Federal District Court of Newark. 

The management of the Girard Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia mourns the death of 
one of its most valued directors, Henry B. 
Coxe. 

William Curtis Bok and Robert R. M. Car- 
penter of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
were recently elected directors of the Girard 
Trust Company. 
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MERGER OF LARGE, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
BANKS 

Stockholders of the Lycoming Trust Com- 
pany of the Susquehanna Trust Company 
of Williamsport, Pa., have approved an 
agreement of merger which becomes effective 
on January Ist. The consolidated corpora- 
tion, which is to be known as the Lycoming 
Trust Company, will have a eapitalization 
of $2,000,000 and a surplus of $500,000. Its 
assets will approximate $17,000,000, and it 
will have a combined trust fund under ad- 
ministration exceeding $16,000,000. 

John G. Reading, president of the Susque- 
hanna Trust Company since 1897, is to be 
chairman of the board. Henry C. Bubb, who 
has been honorary president of the Lycoming 
Trust Company since it was created in 1927, 
will continue as honorary president of the 
new corporation. James B. Graham, presi- 
dent of Lycoming Trust, will be active presi- 
dent of the larger institution. 

Consolidation of 
creates the largest 
Pennsylvania’s 
The 


these institutions 
banking house outside 
largest population centers. 
following vice-presidents and _ officers 
have been named in the articles of agree- 
ment between the directorates of the two 
institutions: Harold A. Brown. Walton B. 
Geiger, Leo. C. Jones, Garrett C. Mitchell and 
Charles A. Schreyer. Mr. Geiger is secre- 
tary, Mr. Mitchell treasurer, and Mr. Sehrey- 
er trust officer of the merged institution. 


two 


Edward Hopkinson, Jr., of Drexel & Com- 
pany, has been elected a member of the board 
of managers of Girard Trust Company. 
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RECORD 1930 GAINS IN TRUST BUSINESS 

An increase of approximately one-half bil- 
lion dollars in trust funds under adminis- 
tration is indicated for the current year, ac- 
cording to the latest statements in Pennsyl- 
vania banks and trust companies which ac- 
tively conduct trust departments. In large 
as well as small communities the demand for 
trust services has been stimulated by current 
business conditions and the experience of in- 
vestors and those who were caught in stock 
market liquidation. The number of new wills 
carrying appointment of trust companies as 
trustees and executors will also establish a 
record figure. 

The latest trust department returns from 
trust companies and the 250 national banks 
maintaining trust departments, reveal gains 
of $548.000.000 for the twelve months ending 
with September. The trust companies report 
aggregate trust funds of $4,544,000,000 and 
the national banks $319,623,000. Corporate 
trusts aggregate $6,339,970,000, a gain of . 
$168,772,000. 

Directors of the Harrisburg Trust Com- 
pany of Harrisburg, Pa., have authorized 
transfer of $200,000 from undivided profits 
to surplus account, making the latter 
$1,000,000. 

Dr. George M. Dorrance has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Camden Safe 
Deposit & Trust Company of Camden, N. J., 
of which board his brother, Arthur C. Dor- 
ranece, was a member until appointment to 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia neces- 
sitated his withdrawal. 








CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
ELE SESE) Dt, Oa ae eee $1,218,181 
WROTE BEBE e555 5 ows es winters ans 4,876,800 
Central Trust & Savings............. 1,000,000 


Continental Equitable............... 1,000,000 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co........ 6,700.000 


PTANETOTC) ETUBE CO. 6 iio cc csi wore ee 00000 500,000 
PTARINE POUBE GOs «é<icece vsacss ese « OOOO 000 
ee iy oa a 1,400,000 
EEE ys Oe Se a ene ream 4,000,000 


Rel bia ie ote teresa he vw rae 882,251 
INtOOTIGS “LIUSL... «a<s.0's5d0s0-00 2,987,920 


Kensington-Security Bank & Trust ... 1,300,000 
Liberty Title & Trust................. 1,000,000 
Ninth Bank and Trust............... 1,375,000 
North Philadelphia Trust............ 500,000 
ee OE oS Ae ere 500,000 
Northwestern Trust Co.............. 200,000 
Penna. Co. for Insurances............. 8,232,400 
PVOWMIOOS PPUGE ok <cic ca oinceldiere-s 8 p00 3,200,000 
Real Estate Land Title and Trust..... 7,500,000 
ERG TOMEROD WN oo ooo ss boca ws oes 3,131,200 
United Security Trust... o00sesssess 750,000 


Surplus and 


Undivided 


Profits, Deposits, Par Last Date of 
Sept. 24, 1930 Sept. 24,1930 Value’ Sale Sale 
$722,035 $6,428,257 10 10 12— 3-30 
2,536,293 44,487,896 50 59 12-10-30 
2,014,660 9,469,645 10 19144 11-19-30 
3,167,596 16,471,092 5 26 12-10-30 
26,568,318 99,495,565 100 531 12-10-30 
2,251,313 10,672,556 10 100 9-25-29 
8,151,608 41,049,456 10 45 11-19-30 
4,210,378 22,009,527 10 5434 10-29-30 
17,722,251 74,329,253 10 135 12-10-30 
4,483,190 16,797,119 10 83 1-29-30 
16,028,562 61,542,585 10 88 12-10-30 
4,283,951 21,500,415 50 350 5-21-30 
1,806,628 7,553,553 50 220 11-19-30 
3,239,418 23,433,626 10 43 10-15-30 
1,573,019 9,015,668 50 325 11-— 5-30 
4,255,089 14,522,552 100 1220 4— 9-30 
2,736,601 9,517,319 10 156 11-19-30 
39,198,415 217,965,105 10 77 11— 9-30 
17,184,482 28,371,070 100 £654 2-19-30 
16,888,183 47 649,204 10 35 12-10-30 
2,497,313 6,222,059 100 2221 4-16-30 
823,166 10,814,450 100 ee) Natta 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 
SUBSTANTIAL GAINS IN BANKING 
RESOURCES 

Banking resources and deposits in Pitts- 
burgh are at record figures with aggregate de- 
posits of $1,141,000 representing an increase 
of $108,000,000 for the third quarter of the 
year. From the standpoint of combined cap- 
ital, surplus and undivided profits the trust 
companies occupy the major position with 
capital of $23,038,000; surplus and undivided 
profits of $110,714,989, to which the Union 
Trust Company alone contributes $60,643,000. 
Deposits amount to $427,310,000. The na- 
tional banks report combined deposits of 
$6038,930,000, with capital of $29,575,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits $54,678,714. 

Trust department business has scaled new 
high levels during the year, notably at the 
Union Trust Company, Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company, 
Colonial Trust Company and Commonwealth 
Trust Company. <An outstanding feature of 
trust business has been the writing of life 
insurance trusts. 


PEOPLES-PITTSBURGH TRUST TAKES 
OVER OAKLAND BANK 

The Oakland Savings & Trust Company has 
become the Oakland branch of the Peoples 
Pittsburgh Trust Company. No changes will 
be made in personnel. C. B. Aylesworth is 
president and chairman of the advisory 
board; R. J. Miller, vice-president; O. C. 
Young, assistant treasurer: C. W. Ehm and 
F. W. Cotton, assistant vice-presidents, and 
Adam Roscoe, assistant secretary. 

The Oakland Savings & Trust Company is 
the outgrowth of the original Oakland Bank, 
established in 1901. In 1923, when the Oak- 
land Bank became a member of the Peoples- 
Pittsburgh associated group of financial in- 
stitutions, its capital was increased to $300,- 
000 by the declaration of a 50 per cent stock 
dividend. Since then its invested capital has 
increased to $1,000,000, through addition to 
surplus earnings. Its resources are $7,423,- 
248, with deposits of $6,397,000. Consolidated 
resources of the Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust 
Company now total about $225,000,000. 


YORK VAULTS FOR PITTSBURGH 
BRANCH OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
To the York Safe & Lock Company of York, 
2a., has been awarded the contract for the 
vault installation for the new building of the 
Pittsburgh branch of the Federal Reserve 
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Bank of Cleveland. Among the important 
Federal Reserve Bank vault installations by 
the York organization are those at New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, Louisville, Jacksonville and Los 
Angeles. The same manufacture is represent- 
ed in some of the recent largest vault equip- 
ments, including the Irving Trust Company 
and the Bank of Manhattan Trust Company 
in New York and the Bank of Japan in 
Tokyo. - 


PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 

Alexander C. Tener, Esq., has been elected 
a member of the board of directors of the 
Fidelity Trust Company of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Tener is an attorney with extensive business 
interests in western Pennsylvania and is a 
son of the late George E. Tener. 

The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
announces that the business branch of the 
Carnegie Library, which for some years has 
been in the City-County Building, now is 
located in Room 247, Union Trust Building. 

George W. Reilly, president of the Harris- 
burg Trust Company, has been unanimously 
re-elected a Class A director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of the Third District. 


——— 


a 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


THE BANKING YEAR IN NEW ENGLAND 

No other group of states in the country 
stands out with such a “clean slate” in the 
matter of banking stability and solvency as 
the New England group, especially during 
this fateful year of 1930 which has wit- 
nessed such a lamentable crop of bank sus- 
pensions, especially in the South, the Mid- 
dle West and agricultural communities. The 
answer to this is that New England bank- 
ers, by reason of tacit understanding and 
morale, have exercised the kind of caution 
in making loans and utilizing their credit 
resources in a way that first of all guarded 
the interest of depositors. 

Except for one slip-up in the savings bank 
field, which was in nowise related to cur- 
rent business conditions, the New England 
States have maintained thus far during 1930 
their enviable record of immunity from bank- 
ing failures. What this means may be best 
understood by looking back over the period 
from 1922 to close of 1929. During those 
years Massachusetts had but one suspension 
in 1923. Maine had two suspensions, respec- 
tively in 1922 and 1923. Connecticut had 
two suspensions, one in 1922 and another in 
1924. New Hampshire had one closure in 
1925. Rhode Island one in 1928 and another 
in 1925. Vermont records not a single sus- 
pension in the last ten years. 

One of the important factors in New Eng- 
land banking is the influence for sound man- 
agement exerted by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston through its closely knit mem- 
bership relations. Trust companies have 
maintained a high standard of management. 
The five failures which occurred in 1921 may 
in no way be classed as “trust company” 
fatalities because none of the stricken or- 
ganizations had any real relation to trust 
business or to carry the name “trust com- 
pany.” State banking management and su- 
pervision is also of an order in New England 
which is worthy of emulation in less disci- 
plined states. 





BUSINESS REVIVAL MUST COME 
NATURALLY 

The “New England Letter’ issued by the 
First National Bank of Boston discusses 

current business conditions as follows: 
“Business sentiment is somewhat more 
hopeful of an early recovery. This expecta- 
tion is based in part upon the fact that busi- 
ness has been on the decline now for approxi- 
mately seventeen months and during this 
period considerable progress has been made 
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in bringing about adjustments to a more 
normal basis. One of the most encouraging 
features in the situation is the more general 
tendency to face the cold fact that we are 
in a period of world-wide depression follow- 
ing an era of overproduction stimulated by 
artificial price-fixing, over-spending and by 
heavy export trade financed by our own re- 
sources, and that recovery will necessarily 
be slow. 

There is also a growing conviction that in 
the long run it will be far better for business 
revival to be brought about through natural 
rather than by artificial means. To recog- 
nize the problem is to be on the road to its 
solution. It is now being realized that we 
have not lived in a new era in the sense that 
old-fashioned principles of economics have 
been abolished, and that we are suffering 
from the violation of the same economic laws 
as have other periods in our history. 


Frank A. Newell, who has been associated 
with the National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton during practically the whole of his bank- 
ing career, recently retired as vice-president. 

Francis C. Gray, president and director of 
Lee Higginson Trust Company of Boston, 
has been elected treasurer of Radcliffe Col- 
lege. 
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STATE STREET TRUST ISSUES BOOKLET 
ON WILL PLANNING 


A well executed booklet, entitled “Will 
Making—The Chart of an Estate” has been 
issued by the State Street Trust Company 
of Boston, which, in its last report, showed 
trust department assets of $48,371,652 and 
banking assets of $67,135,000 and savings de- 
partment business amounting to $4,702,000. 
The booklet discusses the chief problems that 
attend the disposition of property, namely, 
the replacement of management and the 
safeguarding of holdings for the benefit of 
heirs. There are chapters devoted to effect 
of inheritance taxes, preserving the net 
worth of estates, assuring prompt settlement 
and reducing administration costs and the 
advantages of careful will making and ap- 
pointment of corporate fiduciary. There is 
also a questionnaire which enables the in- 
terested. party to obtain an outline of his 
estate needs. 





NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK SOLVES 
MERCHANDISING PROBLEMS 

The close “hook-up” between banks and 
business operations is indicated by the work 
of the Merchandising Division maintained by 
the National Shawmut Bank of Boston. This 
department invites merchants, manufacturers 
and others to submit their operating, produc- 
tion or marketing problems which are sub- 
jected to expert study. Plans are then sug- 
gested whereby such problems may be solved. 
Back of this service the Shawmut places its 
ninety-four years or experience and deep- 
rooted contacts with New England’s indus- 
trial and commercial life. 

Illustrative of the services of the Mer- 
chandising Division the Shawmut Bank is 
publishing a series of display advertisements, 
featuring true stories of business successes 
in New England. 








FIRST NATIONAL OLD COLONY 
CORPORATION OPENS FOUR OFFICES 
ON PACIFIC COAST 
The First National Old Colony Corpora- 
tion, affiliated with the First National Bank 
and Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, 
announces the opening of four offices in lead- 
ing cities of the Pacific Coast Section. These 
offices will enable the corporation to extend 
its investment facilities from coast to coast 
with a private wire system connecting all the 
offices. The four new offices are located in 
San Francisco, at 235 Montgomery street, un- 
der the direction of Hugh Severin; Los An- 
geles, at 215 West Sixth street, under direc- 
tion of MacBurney Howard; Seattle, under 
the direction of Allen M. Springer, located in 
the Exchange Building, and Portland, in the 
United States National Bank Building. Mr. 
Springer will also supervise operations of the 

Portland office. 


NEW ENGLAND BREVITIES 


Major Edward A. Judge has been elected a 
director of the National Tradesman’s Bank 
& Trust Company of New Haven, Conn. He 
is vice-president and treasurer of Lathrop & 
Shea Company. 


Ernest H. Trickey, formerly president of 
the Wolfeboro National Bank, Wolfeboro, 
N. H., was elected vice-president and treasu- 
rer of the Rochester Trust Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Hi. 


Striking architectural effects are intro- 
duced in the new home of the Black Rock 
and Trust Company of Bridgeport, Conn. The 
vault is by Mosler. 


William DPD. Sohier, Jr., formerly a _ vice- 
president of the Old Colony Trust Company 
of Boston, has joined the Lee, Higginson 
Trust Company, as vice-president. 





CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co.......$2,000,000 
ee nag bi & a er a 200,000 
ee Tae kl © a a a 100,000 
Commerce and Trust Co............... 1,000,000 
OU RL 9 0 Sree OR Oe 
PND NVUBE C50... esc ceccsccvcccees 1,500,000 
RRRE A WUNE NGO) os ui0.50 0% 0 0.0010 00% 500,000 
Harris Forbes Trust Co... .... cise esess 500,000 
Jamon Figen 2rust CO... ......ccccsces 200,000 
Kidder Peabody Trust Co.............. 500,000 
Lee Higginson Trust Co................ 500,000 
New toamand Trust Co... .... cc cccscscs 1,200,000 
ee ae 6 er 5,000,000 
State Street Trust Co.................. 3,000,000 
ignited States Trust Co... .....60cse0ce. 2,500,000 


Undivided Profits, 


Surplus and Assets, 
Deposits, Trust Dept. 

Sept. 24,1930 Sept. 24, 1930 

$17,872,597.58 $204,414,763.59 


Sept. 24, 1930 
$3,740,636.31 


49,502.40 ree ye eee 
260,496.10 Rook! | ee ere 
397,162.81 5,028,055.19 1,033,613.77 
326,131.28 5,058,022.22 4,612,747.14 


1,636,312.70 
609,965.14 
148,721.95 
102,979.10 
328,919.50 
650,068.27 
3,929,779.79 
5,318,784.91 
4,367,181.77 


3,587,715.17 


5,290,050.12 
290,000.00 
2,799,045.54 
1,722,313.11 
3,475,585.03 
10,895,017.48 
27,416,443.31 
2,196,172.68 
58,503,305.71 
8,882,384.87 


1,503,463.18 
1,199,727.13 
5,157,956.72 
93,765.83 
14,993,719.76 
21,533,737.80 
121,401,733.24 
266,463,841.29 
48,371,652.81 
11,030,892.73 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 


ELIMINATING SORE SPOTS IN BANKING 

Aside from the casualties directly attrib- 
utable to the failure of Caldwell & Company 
at Nashville, Tenn., it is significant that 
practically all of the numerous banking fail- 
ures in south central and central states 
during the past two months were caused by 
unwarranted fear and lack of public confi- 
dence. Such apprehension has at no time ex- 
tended to the larger cities where banks are 
in stronger position than in many years and 
even at the height of prosperity, owing to the 
building up of reserves and liquid character 
of assets, Here in Chicago the general senti- 
ment, as the year draws to a close, is one of 
growing conviction that the close of 1930 
will mark the gradual upturn of business. 
Evidence of unemployment is, of course, 
plentiful. On the other hand the holiday 
trade and atmosphere would seem to dispell 
any idea that the country is suffering from 
depression of a serious character. 

In a statement issued by State Auditor 
Nelson there is assurance that banking in 
Illinois is on a sound basis. The last bank 
call showed that the reserves of the banks, 
as a whole, are about 20 per cent of deposit 
liabilities with cash and liquid securities 
making up another 50 per cent of deposit 
liabilities. Auditor Nelson adds: “In many 
instances no suspensions would have been 
necessary were it not for the apparent alarm 
upon the part of many of the depositing cli- 
entele, caused no doubt by false rumors aug- 
mented by the admitted general business de- 
pression. Aside from those suspensions 
caused by fear and alarms of the depositors, 
there has been a very good reason for every 
other suspension. Some cases are readily 
traceable to community failure and dis- 
honesty, and incompetent management has 
played a part.” 

Commenting on the general situation, Pres- 





ident Arthur Reynolds of the Continental I- 
linois Bank & Trust Company of Chicago. 
Says: 

“There is no doubt in my mind that we 
have touched bottom for this period of busi- 
ness depression. I have had many encourag- 
ing reports of improved business during the 
past several weeks, and they are rather wide- 
spread and from diversified lines. As a mere, 
guess, I should say we will experience better 
business henceforth. The improvement should 
be gradual rather than sharp in view of the 
problems still ahead of us. But a real pros- 
perity wave, which is bound to come sooner 
or later, is still far in the future. If all our 
problems are solved with a minimum amount 
of disturbance I should say we will be in a 
period of the greatest prosperity we have 
yet known a year hence.” 


CHARLES L. BARTLETT RETIRES FROM 
CHICAGO TITLE AND TRUST 

Charles L. Bartlett, for nearly 40 years 
an officer of the Chicago Title and Trust 
Company and its predecessors, has resigned 
as director, vice-president and advisory coun- 
sel. He plans to spend his time in California 
and Europe. Mr. Bartlett began the practice 
of law in Chicago in 1885 and in 1892 became 
attorney for the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company. When that Company merged with 
others as the Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany, Mr. Bartlett became general solicitor 
for the new corporation. He has been direc- 
tor and general counsel since 1911. As gen- 
eral counsel of Chicago Title and Trust 
Company, Mr. Bartlett has assisted in carry- 
ing to a successful conclusion much of the 
important litigation affecting Chicago real 
estate titles. 


The Chicago Mortgage Bankers Association 
is now engaged in a campaign to secure a 
new state real estate mortgage law. 

Eugene T. Behrens has been elected presi- 
dent of the Lincoln Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago. 
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PHILIP R. CLARKE AGAIN DRAFTED 

Although “Charlie” Dawes is busy repre- 
senting the United States at the Court of 
St. James as American Ambassador, his spirit 
of achievement in matters of public service 
continues to prevail in the executive room 
of the Central Trust Company of Illinois 
which he founded and guided for many years. 
The present occupant of the presidential 
chair at the Central Trust Company of Illi- 
nois is Philip R. Clarke, who has been drafted 
for the third time to render great emergency 
service. This time he has been by common 
consent given direction of the drive for the 
$5,000,000 relief fund for Chicago’s unem- 
ployed. He proceeded in organizing the cam- 
paign along the same lines which he pursued 
in conducting the Liberty Loan drives in 
Chicago. His second public achievement was 
the raising of its $75,000,000 fund last spring 
which rescued the municipality of Chicago 
from financial chaos. 

Mr. Clarke secured as his chief aid for the 
latest drive, Rowland Haynes, secretary of 
the University of Chicago, as his vice-chair- 
man and the success of the campaign was 
assured with his acceptance of the office of 
chairman. The manner in which Mr, Clarke 
has tackled his latest big job is expressed by 
his preliminary statement: “I accepted the 
job with a full understanding that this was a 
case when humanity meant more than busi- 
ness routine and that the generous spirit of 
Chicago surely would respond to the most 
urgent appeal ever made it. In many re- 
spects this drive is more important than 
emergencies faced during the World War, 
for its impelling reason affects those who are 
a part of our community and whose needs 
ring at our doorsteps.” 


CONRAD WITH CENTRAL-ILLINOIS 

Platt M. Conrad, for the last two years 
with Hallgarten & Company, has joined the 
sales organization of Central-Illinois Com- 
pany, investment affiliate of Central Trust 
Company of Illinois, with headquarters in 
Chicago. From 1924 to 1929 Mr. Conrad was 
vice-president of the National Republic Com- 
pany, and for ten years previous to that time 
was associated with Lee Higginson & Com- 
pany. He is a graduate of the University 
of Chicago and has a wide acquaintance in 
the Chicago territory. 


Jens Schacht, son of the eminent German 
banker, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, has become 
an employee of the first National Bank of 
Chicago in order to study American banking 
methods. 





GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 


Chairman of Executive Committee of Continental-IIllinois 
Bank and Trust Company who has been re-elected Class A 
director of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 


JOINS FOREMAN-STATE NATIONAL 

Melvin H. Sowles, for several years vice- 
president of Walker Brothers, Bankers, of 
Salt Lake City, has become associated with 
the Foreman-State National Bank of Chicago 
as vice-president. Mr. Sowles embarked upon 
his banking career in 1918, when he joined 
McCormick & Co., bankers, Salt Lake City, 
as vice-president. In 1921, when the _ busi- 
ness of that bank was absorbed by Walker 
Brothers, bankers, he became vice-president 
of that organization, holding the position 
until going to Chicago. 

The new vice-president of the Foreman- 
State National Bank has been identified for 
many years with local and national credit 
associations and in 1915 was elected a direc- 
tor of the National Association of Credit Men. 
Mr. Sowles was born in Salt Lake City, and 
after completing a high school course entered 
the employ of the Salt Lake Hardware Com- 
pany at the age of seventeen. 


The Northwestern Securities Company, in- 
vestment affiliate of the Northwestern Trust 
& Savings Bank of Chicago, has increased 
eapital stock from 2,500 to 10,000 shares of 
no par value. 

The Peoples Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago, reports deposits of $29,513,151, re- 
sources $34,882,753, surplus and undivided 
profits, $1,485,328, and capital of $2,500,000. 
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MERGER OF CHICAGO INVESTMENT 
CORPORATIONS 

Following ratification by stockholders the 
Continental-Chicago Corporation and_ the 
Chicago Corporation, two large investment 
organizations, have been united. This ar- 
rangement gives Chicago an investment and 
financing corporation of outstanding strength 
which is bound to command steadily increas- 
ing influence in developing Chicago’s prestige 
as an investment and financial center. The 
merger plan provided for an exchange of 
stock on the following basis: One share of 
Continental Chicago preferred stock for each 
share of Chicago Corporation preferred and 
65-100ths of a share of Continental Chicago 
common stock for each share of Chicago 
Corporation common. 

As part of the merger there has been re- 
tired approximately 500,000 shares of the pre- 
ferred stock of the two corporations, which 
were acquired in the open market at favor- 
able prices. This results in lessening divi- 
dend requirements on preferred stock, but 
also increasing equity of stockholders. Capi- 
tal stock of the consolidated corporation con- 
sists of 940,000 shares of $3 convertible pref- 


MORTGAGE LOANS ON APARTMENT 
HOUSES AND RESIDENCES 
In a discussion on the essentials of sound 
appraisal of apartment houses and _ living 
quarters as basis for mortgage loans, Chair- 
man Lucius Teter of the Chicago Trust Com- 
pany, affirmed the following four governing 
rules: 1. Future income must be the basis 
of safe appraisals. 2. The location must be 
studied in determining the possible future 
demand. 3. A study of sociology is essential 
as a basis for estimating the probable living 
habits of prospects for the property five or 
more years hence, 4. The appraiser must 
look into the future and not be content with 
evaluating mere “sticks and stones.” 


The Foreman-State Corporation, an affiliate 
of the Foreman State National Bank of Chi- 
cago, has opened an office in San Francisco, 
under the direction of John W. Ogden, vice- 
president. This is the second expansion of 
the corporation in 1930, the New York office 
having been opened last January. : 

John E. Blunt, vice-president of Continen- 
tal Illinois Bank & Trust Company, has been 
elected president of the Bankers Club of Chi- 


erence stock and 2,887,506 shares of no par 
common stock. Surplus amounts to $5,055,- 
981 and net assets $66,493,514 with current 
liabilities of $2,282,098. 

The Continental Chicago Corporation was 
formed as an investment subsidiary of the 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Company 
and officials and large stockholders of the 
bank also held a large interest in the Chicago 
Corporation. Arthur Reynolds, chairman of 
the bank, is chairman of the merged cor- 
poration and Charles F. Glore, of the Chi- 
cago Corporation remains as president. 


cago, succeeding Fred A, 


Northern 


Trust 
chairman of C 


elected vice-president. 


Trust certificates 


Company. 
hicago Trust Company, 


Cuscaden 


Lucius 


of the 
Teter, 


was 


have been granted by 


the State Auditor to the Cook County Trust 
Company and the Builders & Merchants Bank 


& Trust Company of Chicago. 
The First National Bank 


trust officer. 


and the First 
Trust & Savings Bank of Peoria, Ill., have 
been merged with William E. Stone, president 
and William E. Stone, Jr., vice-president and 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES — 


Capital 


Boulevard Bridge Bank................. $500,000 
*Central Trust Co. of Illinois............ 12,000,000 


Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co..... 75,000,000 
MPIC MME ore age es 55, Siig easby's la. Sy'oi 350,000 
+First Union Trust & First National...... 25,000,000 
Foreman State Nat’l-Foreman State Tr... 13,500,000 
RENIN RIE sooo 5s vice 9 G08 ra wie eb akc 200,000 
PUPS PUB oi csic Sa pole oa clotiela vnsic'e ces OMOROOO 
eee ant oa St i a ae a a aa 600,000 
**N ational Bank of the Republic......... 10,750,000 
UE Ry A SI ees oe eg ees 3,000,000 
I eMN IRM RPMI 805525 da er do bey s*o:4naieluicvaigarniss 2,500,000 
Sheridan Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago. 1,000,000 
Union Bank of Chicago... .« 6csececccsces 1,000,000 
CR as Eee ee 1,000,000 
SS 7 Eee Sa oe 600,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 


Deposits 


Book 


Bid Asked 


Profits Sept. 30, 1930 Value 
Sept. 30, 1930 

$584,000 $12,488,741 217 390 405 
11,812,836 128,171,151 236 263 268 
73,808,682 959,341,518 225 391 396 
925,951 6,929,339 363 550 560 
29,226,918 404,322,987 303 484 487 
17,684,572 197,971,345 337 410 415 
214,340 2,263,537 205 sae ee 
7,591,548 93,192,196 226 580 600 
582,012 11,388,233 197 380 400 
5,129,825 149,753,683 39 63 70 
9,088,805 59,101,917 402 450 457 
1,485,327 29,563,250 159 375 390 
747,710 11,092,375 150 150 ... 
1,037,988 7,895,356 183 172 178 
672,590 10,652,028 167 290 300 
442,888 7,857,488 173 270 290 


* Central Trust Book Value does not include Securities Co. 


+ Stock owned by First National Bank. 
** $20 Par value. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


RELIANCE UPON LARGE CENTRAL 
RESERVE BANKS 

Excellent advice was forthcoming recently 
from S. L. Cantley, Commissioner of Finance 
of Missouri, in dealing with problems con- 
fronting many small-town banking institu- 
tions. Although mergers have been numerous 
among competing banks in smaller commu- 
nities, Commissioner Cantley states that on 
the basis of maintaining one bank in a town 
of 2,500 population, there are still 300 banks 
too many in Missouri and capital structure 
is in many instances too weak. As an aid 
to country banks, the Commissioner suggests 
that they carry their reserves in large cen- 
tral banks. The latter are in position to ex- 
tend valuable cooperation in maintaining im- 
mediate and secondary reserve requirements 
of the depositing banks. Where such re- 
serves are kept in small local banks, the de- 
positing institution is always liable to meet 
with insufficient aid in time of need. Fur- 
thermore, the large city bank is able to fur- 
nish sound advice and cooperation in connec- 
tion with the maintenance of liquid invest- 
ment accounts on a reciprocal basis. 

Secondary reserve accounts play a most 
important part in the ability of small panks 
to weather problems and strain such as come 
in time of business depression. Exceeding 
care must be exercised in purchasing invest- 
ments for the secondary reserve accounts. 
Profits may be derived from bonds that are 
readily marketable and which command fair 
rate of return. This should be impressed 
upon banks in smaller communities where 
the mistaken impression exists that the most 
profitable earning assets are the notes of lo- 
cal borrowers. Experience shows that where 
earning assets are about equally divided be- 
tween notes and readily marketable securi- 
ties, that the latter most often exceed the 
-arnings on notes. 


NEW HONOR FOR JOHN G. LONSDALE 


John G. Lonsdale, president of the Merean- 
tile-Commerce Bank & Trust Company of St. 
Louis, has a tremendous capacity for work 
and commanding cooperation. His guidance 
of the big banking institution over which he 
presides has found reflection not only in its 
growth but also in its helpful influence to 
business and patrons, extending far beyond 
community limits, especally during the pre- 
vailing period of business recession. As pres- 
ident of the American Bankers Association, 
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an office which he_ relinquished several 
months ago at the annual convention in 
Cleveland, he acquitted himself in a manner 
that has won the high esteem of fellow bank- 
ers throughout the country. In his valedic- 
tory address at Cleveland he sounded the key- 
note of sane optimism and faith which looks 
upon business conditions today as a neces- 
sary process of reconstruction and adapta- 
tion to greater national achievement. 

Mr. Lonsdale is one of those men who finds 
joy in public service. He no sooner trans- 
ferred his badge as president of the American 
3ankers Association upon his successor, than 
he received the announcement of having been 
chosen by the board of directors of the Unit- 
ed States Chamber of Commerce as a vice- 
president of that organization. 

Mr. Lonsdale has been a director in the 
National Chamber of Commerce since 1926 
and has served as chairman of the Finance 
Department, succeeding Owen D. Young; 
chairman of the Committee on Aeronautics, 
a member of the Special Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency Study, Committee on State 
and Local Taxation, Trade Relations, and 
other groups. In 1927 he was a member of 
the Flood Control Committee which made a 
survey of conditions in the Mississippi Valley 
and made recommendations to President 
Coolidge on which subsequent river legisla- 
tion was largely based. He also served on 
the Business Men’s Commission on Agricul- 
ture, a group composed of national chamber 
representatives and the National Industrial 
Conference Board, which held extensive hear- 
ings in 1926 and 1927 and presented an ex- 
haustive report setting forth the problems 
confronting agriculture and suggesting con- 
structive remedies. 


Merger of the Miners Bank with the Con- 
queror First National Bank of Joplin, Mo., 
gives the latter assets exceeding $6,500,000. 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 
BEGINS ANOTHER CHAPTER 

One of the brightest and most cheerful 
spots in St. Louis, where there is none of 
the atmosphere of “business depression,” or 
of post mortems, is the new home of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company. It’s an anti- 
dote for low feelings just to enter the por- 
tals. There is the hospitable fusion of warm 
illumination reflected on white and tan mar- 
ble of the spacious banking lobby, set off by 
graceful pillars. But what is most impor- 
tant is the general impression of cheerful 
countenances and of busy officers and staff 
members. There is no indication of sub- 
normal business to see the stream of people 
at the counters and windows, especially at 
the counter for opening of new savings ac- 
counts. The same atmosphere prevails in the 
trust department with its tasteful environ- 
ment on the second floor, in the women’s de- 
partment and all of the other departments 
which contribute to make the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust one of the best-rounded and fully 
equipped of banking and trust organizations 
in the country. 

Because of its sound and tested policies, 
which accord with the traditions of this 
financial institution, the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company will register another year of 
substantial progress and well balanced earn- 
ing capacity. Under the guidance of Presi- 


dent J. Sheppard Smith, the interests of the 
various banking units which have been 
merged into the company in recent years, 
have been welded into a compact whole. This 
applies particularly to relations with individ- 
ual and business patrons whose accounts 
have been carried for many years. 

Another attractive feature of the new quar- 
ters of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
is the directors’ room on the third floor which 
has an atmosphere of quiet repose. The long 
board table is of solid brown mahogany and 
harmonizes with the wall paneling of mod- 
ernistic design. 

On the walls of the directors’ room are 
displayed oil portraits of Edward B. Pryor, 
present chairman of the board, who was 
president of the State National Bank before 
its merger with the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company; the late Julius S. Walsh, one of 
the founders of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, its president for a number of years, 
and later its chairman of the board; the 
late William H. Lee, former president of the 
Merchants-Laclede National Bank, and later 
chairman of its board; John J. Roe, presi- 
dent from 1866-70 of the State Savings As- 
sociation, an antecedent of the State Na- 
tional Bank; and Charles Parsons, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Roe and remained president until 
his death in 1905. 





ATTRACTIVE DIRECTORS’ ROOM IN THE NEW QUARTERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 
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STOCKHOLDERS RECEIVE LIQUIDATING 
DIVIDENDS 


Twenty-five hundred holders of stock in 
the Bank of Commerce Liquidating Company 
of St. Louis recently received dividends 
amounting to a distribution of $500,000. The 
dividend, which was $5 per share, was made 
payable at the stock transfer department of 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co. 


“This payment,’ said R. L. Hedges, presi- 
dent of the Liquidating Company, “makes a 
total of $3,500,000 paid out in liquidating 
dividends, including distribution in liquida- 
tion of assets of the Federal Commerce Trust 
Company since consolidation of the National 
Bank of Commerce and the Mercantile Trust 
Company on May 18, 1929. Additional divi- 
dends will be paid by action of the board of 
directors as assets are converted into cash.” 





Michael H. Cahill, director of the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company of New York, and the 
new president of Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railroad, has been named a member of the 
board of directors of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company of St. Louis, Mo. 

Theodore S. Cady, secretary of the Fidelity 
National Bank & Trust Company, at Kansas 
City, Mo., has been elected a member of the 
executive committee of the National Tax 
Association. 

Joseph G. White, trust officer of the Mer- 
eantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Company of 
St. Louis, recently addressed the Fiduciary 
Association of Indianapolis on “Life Insur- 
ance Trust for Business and Personal Ob- 
jectives.” 





UNITED ACTION BY CINCINNATI 
BANKERS 

In order to protect the interests of deposi- 
tors in several institutions which were linked 
with the Banco-Kentucky Corporation, the 
eight largest banks and trust companies of 
Cincinnati, acting through the local clearing 
house association, purchased the entire hold- 
ings of the corporation in the Brighton Bank 
& Trust Company and the Pearl Market Bank 
& Trust Company of Cincinnati. Stock con- 
trol of these two banks were subsequently 
purchased by the Central Trust Company of 
Cincinnati and will operate both banks as 
branches. 

Repercussion of the banking troubles grow- 
ing out of the bank failures in Louisville, 
Ky., which appeared in Covington, directly 
opposite Cincinnati, was also nipped in the 
bud through the purchase by Cincinnati bank- 
ing interests of the Banco-Kentucky holdings 
in the People’s Liberty Bank & Trust Com- 
pany and the Central Savings Bank & Trust 
Company of Covington. 


The Investment Bankers Association of 
America, Chicago, announces publication of a 
new monthly magazine, to be known as Jn- 
vestment Banking, which will supersede the 
association’s Bulletin. John P. Mullen, for- 
merly assistant educational director of the 
association, will be editor and business man- 
ager. 

The Virginia National Bank and the Vir- 
ginia Bank & Trust Company, both of Nor- 
folk, Va., have been merged under the char- 
ter and corporate title of the Virginia Na- 
tional Bank of Norfolk, with capital stock 
of $600,000. 





CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Franklin-American Trust Co............cscsceces 
Lafayette-South Side Bank & Trust Co........... 


Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co 


Mississippi Valley Merchants State Trust Co....... 


St. Louis Union Trust Co.* 
*Accepts no deposits. 





Surplus and 


Capital Undivided Profits, Deposits, 
Sept. 24, 1930 Sept. 24, 1930 
. .. $2,600,000 $1,965,183.81 $35,375,761.02 
..- 2,150,000 1,835,206.78 26,701,261.04 
. .- 10,000,000 7,984,639.49 126,654,292.16 
. . 6,000,000 3,821,828.54 75,526,080.25 
.. 5,000,000 fp lds Ge eee 





CONDITION OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Capital Profits Deposits Par Bid Asked 
Sept. 24, 1930 Sept. 24, 1930 
American Security & Trust Co...... $3,400,000 $4,114,956.56  $29,885,619.17 100 350 364 
Munsey Trust Company........... 2,000,000 1,422,299.05 4,937,771.32 100 135 160 
National Savings & Trust Co....... 1,000,000 3,022,305.55 12,364,244.96 100 425 475 
Union Trust Company............. 2,000,000 1,225,874.49 8,627,081.49 100 220 240 
Washington Loan & Trust Co...... 1,000,000 2,433,158.59 15,688,091.03 100 442 465 


Figures furnished by The Washington Loan & Trust Co., and as reported to U.S. Comptroller of the Currency 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 
WAVE OF BANK MERGERS 

If the prevailing appetite for bank and 
trust company mergers persists there will be 
no occasion for applying the criticism ‘“over- 
banked” to any of the communities in Ohio, 
either large or small. While most of the 
mergers have been negotiated or planned 
prior to the recent troubles in adjacent 
states, growing out of the Caldwell failure 
in Tennessee, this experience has unques- 
tionably stimulated the merger impulse and 
doubtless the movement will continue. Fur- 
ther encouragement is given by the policy 
of the state banking department which be- 
lieves in doing away with the surplus of 
banks and unprofitable competition in smaller 
communities. 

Scores of mergers have taken place in Ohio 
during the year now closing. One of the 
largest now in process of consummation is 
that of the First-City Trust & Savings Bank 
and the Ohio State Bank & Trust Company 
of Akron, which will create the biggest bank 
in that city with resources of $60,000,000, 
with Harry Williams as president and George 
I). Bates, chairman of the board. Another 
large merger is that of the Provident Savings 
Bank & Trust Company with the Bank of Com- 
merece & Trust Company of Cincinnati, giving 
total resources of $43,000,000. At Youngstown 
plans are being laid for merger of the Youngs- 
town State Bank and the Youngstown Say- 
ings Bank with the City Trust & Savings 
Company. At Piqua the Citizens National 
Bank & Trust Company has been combined 
with the Piqua Savings Bank. At Napoleon 
the First National Bank and the Napoleon 
State Bank have come together. Other merg- 
ers are in progress in various communities. 


PROSPEROUS YEAR FOR CLEVELAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


An organization which is not affected by 
“business depression” and which interprets 
current conditions as yielding new opportu- 
nities for service and new accounts—such 
is the Cleveland Trust Company. As an 
example of closely-knit coordination between 
officers and personnel in all departments, this 
organization stands out well in the first ranks 
of the best managed trust companies in the 
United States, serving a vast army of 530,- 
000 depositors through its main and fifty- 
eight branch offices. One of the human dy- 
namos in the Cleveland Trust Company is its 
new business department and the trained 


A large, fully equipped Transit 
Department, operating under the 
direct supervision of officers long 
trained in this phase of banking 
business. Correspondence invited. 
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“shock troop” of new business getters who 
are on the job every business day of the year. 
Resources of the Company, according to the 
last statements, aggregated $323,456,000 with 
deposits of $288,760,000, not to mention the 
huge volume of individual and corporate 
trust business which has come to this com- 
pany in the course of years and as a reward 
for refinements of fiduciary service. To Presi- 
dent Harris Creech and his loyal associates 
the year 1930 has been one of exceptional 
progress rather than of marking time. 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
TAKEN OVER 


Building and loan associations in Ohio, 
because of their immunity from strict super- 
vision and the inducements of higher inter- 
est return, have for years encroached upon 
the legitimate field of banking. The com- 
petition from this source has been a frequent 
occasion for discussion at bankers’ confer- 
ences. It is noteworthy that with the prevail- 
ing reverses in building and loan operations 
that not a few of these enterprises have 
found it to their own best interests and of 
their clients, to accede to merger or absorp- 
tion by banks and trust companies. In sume 
instances this course has been adopted to 
save loan associations from the rocks. 

Approximately $25,000,000 was made avail- 
able to members of Christmas Savings Clubs 
sponsored by Ohio banks and trust com- 
panies. 

Members of the personnel of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland who recently re- 
ceived honor certificates attesting to their 
having completed the prescribed courses of 
the American Institute of Banking, are as 
follows: Mary ©. Donnelly, Agnes O’Neill, T. 
F. Henkel, George R. Herzog, Carroll Ruble, 
Elmer W. Bartels, Wilbur Curtis. 
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CLEVELAND STOCK MARKET 
“UP IN THE AIR” 

In Wall street and most other large cities 
the stock market is “down in the dumps.” In 
Cleveland it is figuratively and literally “up 
in the air.” In fact it’s on top of the tall 
Union Trust Company Building, remote from 
the common grind and petty human eross- 
currents far down in the streets below. If 
there is any merit in the sage advice to com- 
mune with nature in the solitude of moun- 
tain heights, then it may be expected that 
stock trading in Cleveland will be conducted 
in a refined and chastened mood. 

The new home of the Cleveland Stock Ex- 
change is located on the twentieth floor of the 
Union Trust Company building. In order 
to obtain proper height for the trading room 
and spectators’ gallery, it was necessary te 
construct a monitor above the present roof 
level. To introduce the best layout and last 
word in architecture, the designers visited 
various exchanges throughout the country. 
The result is something almost suggestive of 
piety with the cathedral motiff in the win- 
dows and equipment. Marble, wrought iron 
and ornamental plaster carry out the general 
effect, with walls in finely grained walnut 
and oak. In addition to the trading room 
there are handsome quarters for the govern- 
ing board, the secretarial staff, smoking and 
lounging and general offices. All that is 
needed to fill the cup of happiness for Cleve- 
land stock traders is another big “bull mar- 
ket.” 


Charles M. Bargar, assistant treasurer and 
trust officer of the Steubenville Bank & Trust 
Company, has been appointed to membership 
on the newly-created Trust Committee of 
the Ohio Bankers Association. 





FIFTH-THIRD UNION COMBINES 
BRANCH OFFICES 

In order to provide more convenient serv- 
ices and avoid duplication of the Fifth-Third 
chnion Trust Company of Cincinnati, has 
moved the accounts and business of the Fifth 
and Walnut Street office to the Fourth and 
Walnut Street office of the company. The 
Fifth and Walnut office of the Fifth-Third 
Union Trust Company was formerly the main 
office of the Cosmopolitan Bank and Trust 
Company, and, when that bank was taken 
over by the Fifth-Third, it was deemed ad- 
visable to maintain the Fifth and Walnut 
office temporarily as a means of speeding up 
the liquidation of the former Cosmopolitan 
Bank and Trust Company. 

Mildred Ann Stepp of the Fifth-Third 
Union Trust Company, was the writer of a 
play entitled “Clothesline Alley” which was 
recently produced by the woman’s commit- 
tee of the Cincinnati Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking. 


Herbert Pries of Marie road recently de- 
posited a check for $67,827 in the Pearl street 
office of the Cleveland Trust Company which 
represented his winnings of the prize in the 
Cambridgeshire Sweepstakes at Newmarket, 
England, on a one dollar lottery ticket. 

The American-First National Bank of Find- 
lay, Ohio, has changed its title to First 
National Bank and Trust Company, and in- 
creased capital from $250,000 to $850,000. 


American farmers this year will realize 
nearly $3,000,000,000 from dairy products, 
the most important revenue producer of all 
farm activities, according to survey of the 
dairy industry by the Union Trust Company 
of Cleveland. 


. 





TRADING ROOM AND OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE NEW QUARTERS FOR THE CLEVELAND 
Stock EXCHANGE LOCATED ON THE TOP FLOORS OF THE UNION TRUST BUILDING 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 
A YEAR OF ADJUSTMENT 


One of the leading bankers of Los Angeles 
characterizes the year 1930 as a period of 
“readjustment” rather than one of business 
depression, alluding to the economic necessity 
of adjusting capacity for production to con- 
sumption and the restoration of more normal 
values following an orgy of speculative infla- 
tion which extended to prices as well as 
stocks. When the general condition of the 
country is taken into account, the past year 
has been one of genuine progress in Los An- 
geles. To be sure the figures of major in- 
dustries, clearings, bank debits, commercial 
loans and deposits, all reveal considerable 
declines as contrasted with the excessively 
high totals of last year. The ratios of de- 
clines have, however, not revealed the same 
pronounced measure of descent to be found 
in other large cities and sections of the coun- 
try. With the least stimulus and sign of re- 
storation of confidence in business, Los An- 
geles is prepared to step out in vigorous fash- 
ion. The materials are at hand and the 
spirit of Los Angeles remains undaunted. 

In banking there has been noteworthy sta- 
bility. California has been free from banking 
suspensions or failures, due in large part to 
the established position and sound policies 
observed by the big branch banking institu- 
tions and the helpfulness that bankers dis- 
play toward each other in most communities. 
Mergers have been few in number outside of 
the big consolidation of the Bank of America 
of California with the Bank of Italy under 
the name of Bank of America National Trust 
& Savings Association. The activities of the 
former Bank of America of California, which 
had its headquarters in Los Angeles, continue 
to be maintained through local executive 
management. 

The condition of the 229 California state 
banks and of 387 branches, at the close of 
the third quarter of the year, shows aggre- 
gate assets of $620,943,000, a decrease of only 
ten millions for the quarter, while gross de- 
posits of $458,616,845 declined since June 
only thirteen millions. Considering the sub- 
stantial declines recorded in other cities of 
the country, the banking situation in Los 
Angeles reveals most satisfactory strength. 


INDICATED EARNINGS OF SECURITY 
FIRST NATIONAL 


In an interview granted by President J. F. 
Sartori of the Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, he presents estimates of the 


earnings of that institution for 1930, He 
stated that net earnings for the year ending 
December 31st promise $1,000,000 in excess of 
annual dividend requirements of $5,376,000, 
or total of approximately $6,850,000. Last 
year the net earnings for the nine months 
ended December 30, 1929, amounted to 
$5,712,000. Merger of the Security Trust & 
Savings Bank with the Los Angeles First Na- 
tional Bank took place in April, 1929. 

When the merger was effected the Security- 
First National had branches to the number 
of 152. The past year and a half have there- 
fore been a period of consolidating branches 
wherever expedient, bringing the number 
down to 182 offices, effecting a savings of 
$900,000. 

A notable event was the recent first gen- 
eral gathering of the executives of the Secu- 
rity-First National organization, held at the 
spacious Hotel Huntington, in Pasadena. The 
main objects of the gathering were to in- 
crease acquaintance, present a general view, 
of functions and policies, afford an intimate 
discussion of ethical standards of manage- 
ment and promote plans for upbuilding of 
business in the sixty-two communities in 
which the bank operates. 


EXTRA DIVIDEND BY UNION BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY 

Directors of the Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Los Angeles have declared an extra 
cash dividend of $2 per share in addition 
to the regular quarterly dividend of $1.75, 
according to announcement by Ben R. Meyer, 
president. This $2 extra, plus the $7 regular 
dividend, maintains for 19380 the dividend 
rate of $9 per share, established by this bank 
in 1929. 

In commenting upon this action of the 
Union Bank’s directors, and the operating 
results of that bank for 1930, Ben R, Meyer 
said: “The earnings of the Union Bank for 
1930 will be as good, possibly slightly better, 
than the earnings of 1929. This result, to 
some extent, at least, was achieved by con- 
servative methods of management, and close 
application to the affairs of the bank by both 
officers and employees. The business of the 
bank was only slightly influenced by the bull 
market and expansion of 1928 and 1929, and 
consequently suffered little reaction in the 
depression of 1930.” 


Andrew M. Chaffey, chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Bank, has been elected president of 
the Los Angeles Clearing House Association, 
succeeding Henry M. Robinson, chairman of 
the Security-First National Bank. 
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San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 


CONSOLIDATED BANK OF AMERICA 
GETS INTO ITS STRIDE 

In the parlance of military generals, the 
recently consolidated Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Association has busily 
employed the last month in “consolidating its 
gains” as a consequence of the merger of the 
two great systems developed by the former 
Bank of Italy of San Francisco and the Bank 
of America of California which had its home 
office in Los Angeles. With its 488 branches 
located in 2389 California communities, the 
combined organization takes the blue ribbon 
as the largest in scope of territory covered 
by its branch system and in the number of 
customers served and only fourth place from 
the top among the largest banks in the United 
States. As if not content with such laurels 
the management of the Bank of America has 
with characteristic alertness to the demands 
of the day, set about the planning of a new 
building campaign which will set men to 
work in fourteen different California commu- 
nities during the Winter months with avail- 
able expenditure of over $1,500,000, this inci- 
dentally helping to the relief of unemployed. 

The task of consolidation has been an ar- 
duous one, but has been practically completed 
without throwing a single member of the 
staffs of the two organizations out of a job. 
To enhance the holiday atmosphere the man- 
agement has distributed extra compensation 
to over 8,000 employees aggregating $570,000. 
Through the holding corporations of the Gi- 
annini interests, the Transamerica Corpora- 
tion, dividends amounting to over $6,000,0000 
have been authorized to be paid to the more 
than 200,000 stockholders of the corporation. 

Executive organization of the Bank of 
America has been completed with the ap- 
pointment of various committees. The ad- 
visory committee is headed by James A. Baci- 
galupi, former president of the Bank of Italy 
and present general counsel of Transamerica, 
as chairman. The general executive commit- 
tee, which will serve the system throughout 
the state, is headed by L. M. Giannini, chair- 
man. The general executive committee list 
includes A. P. Giannini, A. J. Mount, presi- 
dent of the bank and a former president of 
the California Bankers Association; E. J. 
Nolan, chairman of the board of the Bank of 
America and president of the former Bank of 
America of California, and’ W. F. Morrish, 
executive vice-president, 


CALIFORNIA BREVITIES 

William H. Crocker, president of the 
Crocker First National Bank of San Francis- 
co, recently returned with members of his 
family from a visit to Europe. 

San Francisco banks and trust companies 
have made available $10,000,000 to members 
of Christmas savings clubs. 

Edward Rainey has been appointed state 
banking superintendent of California, suc- 
ceeding Will C. Wood. 

The Anglo-California Trust Company of 
San Francisco has experienced gratifying re- 
sults in conducting a department for auto- 
mobile financing. 

W. D. Lux, vice-president of the Crocker 
First Federal Trust Company of San Fran- 
cisco, was recently presented with a gold 
watch in connection with his celebration of 
twenty-five years of service with that insti- 
tution. 

The California State Banking Department 
will recommend to the legislature a plan that 
stockholders’ liability in the case of state 
banks be the same as the 100 per cent liabil- 
ity established by Congress for national banks. 

The California National Bank of Sacra- 
men acquired $2,000,000 worth of new trust 
business during the current year as a result 
of efforts made by members of the staff. 

The western bank management conference 
sponsored by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion will be held in Salt Lake City, March 
26 and 27. 

A. D. Norris, vice-president of the Common- 
wealth Trust Company of Portland, Ore., has 
been placed in charge of trust department 
activities with added title of trust officer. 

Dain Sturges has been elected by the board 
of directors of the Central National Bank in 
Los Angeles, Cal., as president, succeeding 
Frank C. Mortimer. 

E. H. Booth has been appointed an assis- 
tant trust officer of the Title Insurance & 
Trust Company of Los Angeles, as head of 
the corporate trust division. 

Will F. Morrish, vice-president of the 
Bank of America of California, has been 
appointed a member of the administrative 
committee of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


The Old National Bank and Union Trust 
Company of Spokane, Washington, has issued 
the first of a series of “Human Interest” 
folders entitled “Perpetuating Your Success” 
and featuring the facilities of testamentary, 
life insurance and living trusts. 
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What you look for when 
choosing a correspondent, 
we have. May we serve you in 1931? 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth ~ St.Charles 
St.Louis 
**LARGE ENOUGH TO SERVE ANY— 
STRONG ENOUGH TO PROTECT ALL’’ 
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BANKERS [TRUST COMPANY F 


PARIS NEW YORK LONDON 


CAPITAL $25,000,000 
SURPLUS FUND $50,000,000 UNDIVIDED PROFITS over $37,000,000 


(Figures as of September 24, 1930) 
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Planning 
for Growth 


Central Hanover believes that 





the bank or trust company ‘eels 





embarks today on a well planned 
development program, and carries 
it through, will have a substan- 
tially increased volume of busi- 
ness by the time the plans for 
the succeeding period are put in 


effect. 


CENTRAL HANOVER | 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY | 
NEW YORK 


15 Offices in 15 Manhattan Centers 
















Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin and 


Buenos A ires 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over 105 Million Dollars 
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CHARTERED 1863 


United States Trust Company 
of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


Capital - - - - - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . 27,000,665.02 





THIS COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, COMMITTEE, COURT DEPOSITARY, AND IN 
ALL OTHER RECOGNIZED TRUST CAPACITIES 


IT HOLDS AND MANAGES SECURITIES AND OTHER PROPERTY, 
REAL AND PERSONAL, FOR ESTATES, CORPORATIONS 
AND INDIVIDUALS 





OFFICERS 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, Chairman of the Board 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, President 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Ist Vice-President STUART L. HOLLISTER, Ass’t Comptroller 
FREDERIC W. ROBBERT, Vice-Pres. and Comp. LLOYD A. WAUGH, Ass’t Comptroller 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y HENRY L. SMITHERS, Ass’t Secretary 


THOMAS H. WILSON, Vice-President ELBERT B. KNOWLES, Ass’t Secretary 

ALTON S. KEELER, Vice-President ALBERT G. ATWELL, Ass’t Secretary 

ROBERT S. OSBORNE, Ass’t Vice-President HENRY E. SCHAPER, Ass’t Secretary 

WILLIAM C. LEE, Ass’t Vice-President HARRY M. MANSELL, Ass’t Secretary 

HENRY B. HENZE, Ass’t Vice-President GEORGE F. LEE, Ass’t Secretary 

CARL O. SAYWARD, Ass’t Vice-President GEORGE MERRITT, Ass’t Secretary 

TRUSTEES 

FRANK LYMAN WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY THATCHER M. BROWN 
JOHN J. PHELPS CORNELIUS N. BLISS WILLIAMSON PELL 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, Jr. 
EDWARD W. SHELDON JOHN SLOANE GEORGE F. BAKER, Jr. 


ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES FRANK L. POLK WILSON M. POWELL 
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The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . . . . . $48,000,000 


TRUSTEES 





Freperic W. ALLEN Lee, Higginson & Company 
ArtHuR M. ANDERSON J. P. Morgan & Company 
Mortimer N. BuckNER Chairman of the Board 
James C. Cotcate James B. Colgate & Company 
ALFRED A. Cook Cook, Nathan & Lehman 
WitiiaM F. Cutier American Brake Shoe & Fdy. Co. 
Francis B. Davis, JR. United States Rubber Co. 
Harry P. Davison J. P. Morgan & Company 
Rosert W. De Forest De Forest Brothers 
GeorGe DousLeDAy Ingersoll-Rand Company 
Russet, H. DUNHAM Hercules Powder Company 
SAMUEL H. FisHER New York 
Joun A. Garver Shearman & Sterling 
ArtTEMus L. GaTEs President 
Harvey D. Gipson Chairman, Executive Committee 
Cuarves HaypEN Hayden, Stone & Company 
F. N. Horrstot Pressed Steel Car Company 
WALTER JENNINGS New York 
Darwin P. KinGsLey New York Life Insurance Co. 
Epwarp E. Loomis Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 
Rosert A. Lovett Brown Brothers & Company 
Howarp W. Maxwett Atlas Portland Cement Company 
Grayson M.-P. Murpuy G. M.-P. Murphy & Company 
Harry T. Peters New York 
Dean SaGE Zabriskie, Sage, Gray & Todd 
Louis Stewart, Sr. New York 
VANDERBILT WEBB Murray, Aldrich & Webb 


I00 BROADWAY 
40TH ST. AND MADISON AVE. 5'7TH ST. AND FIFTH AVE. 
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THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of ‘New York 


Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Forty-six Branches in Greater New York 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION, SEPTEMBER 24, 1930 














RESOURCES 

Cash AND Dur From Banks. ... . . . . . $ 468,084,591.56 
Loans AND Discounts ee ere 
U. S. GovERNMENT SECURITIES . . ..... . 249,157,246.29 
rr 136,607,895.53 
a ae a 34,666,507.06 
REDEMPTION Funp—U. S. TreasurER. . ... . 386,825.00 

Customers AccEPTANCE LiaBILiTy . . $159,748,060.66 
Less AMOUNT IN Portrotio . . .  30,792,417.60 128,955,643.06 
EEE a ee ee ee 5,846,396.88 
2,432,434,809.81 

LIABILITIES 

ES rrr er ey 
SURPLUS To Sn ee 148,000,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PRoFITs ‘<a ae a ee Cee 65,523,927.12 
RESERVED FOR Taxks, INTEREST, ETC. . . ... . 8,533,609.11 
DivipEND Payasite Ocroper 1,1930 . .... . 5,550,000.00 
EOS ee ee oe 
CircuLATING NOoTEs ee ee ee 7,718,500.00 

ACCEPTANCES — aw + » « > -» 846.10 
Less AMOUNT IN PorRTFOLIO 30,792,417.60 132,239,428.50 








Liapitiry AS ENDoRSER OR MAKER 
ON ACCEPTANCES AND ForEIGN Bitis. . . . . 61,632,129.56 
a a re 2,942,170.42 


$2,432,434,809.81 


This statement does not include the statements of any of the organizations affiliated 
with The Chase National Bank 


























This pamphlet, 


TS outlining the ser- 

[NISTERING ENGL vices rendered by 
ADM - our English Trust sub- 
sidiary, will be sent 

AMERICAN ESTATES to fiduciaries and 


lawyers on request. 


erican Lawye"™ 
a other 
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Of Interest to Fiduciaries 
: and Lawyers 


F executors administering estates containing assets located 
in England or stocks of British corporations are confronted with 


the consideration of choosing a representative in England to handle 
the administration of such assets. 


In order to facilitate English administration through a British trust 
corporation equally familiar with English requirements and American 
methods, we organized in 1925 the Guaranty Executor & Trustee Com- 
pany, Ltd., of London, as an English subsidiary of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. This subsidiary is a complete trust organization. 


We invite trust companies, banks, lawyers and other executors and 
administrators to avail themselves of the facilities of our British trust 
subsidiary, for the prompt and efficient administration of English assets 


in estates which they are handling. Further information will be supplied 
on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Capitat, Surplus AND UNpivipep Prorits MORE THAN $295,000,000 
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FIDELITY~ PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Individual Trusts over $883,000,000 


















































TRUST COMPANIES 


For the 
Custody of Securities 


CONTINENTAL [ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





INVESTED CAPITAL 150 MILLION DOLLARS 


TRUST COMPANIES 











EXECUTOR 


ADMINISTRATOR 


v 


TRUSTEE UNDER WILL 


TRUSTEE for 
LIFE INSURANCE 
PROCEEDS 


v 


Invested Capital over *I4,500,000 


v 


DETROIT AND SECURITY 
‘TRUST COMPANY 


Fort Street opposite Post Office 
DETROIT 














TRUST COMPANIES 


"Now— 


IN NEW AND 
LARGER QUARTERS 











Increased Facilities 


Wider Scope 








MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 
~~) — == BROADWY azd OLIVE —_ | — 
SAINT LouIS 
































TRUST COMPANIES 


Constant growth over 
a long period of years 
is the surest criterion 
of the integrity of a 
company and the 
worth of its product. 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST GOMPANY 


Member New York Clearing House Association 




















TRUST COMPANIES 


First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Affiliated 
The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Qualified in Strength, Size, 
Experience and Prestige to 
serve in the most responsi- 
ble corporate trust capacities: 


Corporate Trustee 
Registrar 
Transfer Agent 
Depositary 
Disbursing Agent 
Paying Agent 











XIV TRUST COMPANIES 


SIZE and tts 
Piiiaificance 


OxLp CoLony Trust ComMPANy now ad- 

ministers as Executor and Trustee more 

property than any other New England 

financial institution. The real significance of size 

is that more men and women are discovering each 

year Old Colony’s outstanding qualifications for 
carrying out the plans and wishes of its clients. 

We invite you to read our publication “W7//s and 


Trusts.’ A copy will besent promptly upon request. 


OLD COLONY 


TRUST COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON 


Affiliated with Tue First Nationat Bank of Boston 











TRUST COMPANIES 


















If You Need Specialized 
Fiduciary Experience 


In Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1874 





Settling Estates and managing property 
in Trust, either real or personal, has 
been our principal and specialized busi- 
ness for many years. We have settled 


hundreds of Estates, many of them large 





and complicated, and are now managing 
more than $200,000,000 in Trust funds. 










Practically every type of Estate and 
Trust problem that may arise has been 
met and solved by this company in the 
s : Sa ee . We also act as Corpo- 

many years of its experience. , 
a rate Trustee, Transfer 
veer : Agent, Registrar and 
Individuals and corporations who re- nit Sites “4 
as Agent in the dis- 
bursement of divi- 
this kind are cordially invited to cor- dends. This service 
i is in charge of special- 


quire the services of an institution of 





respond with the President or other isan: ceil “eee 


officers of this Company. ment to handle it is 








complete. 





Charles E. Rogerson, President 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT 


AND [RUST COMPANY 
100 Fran KLIN STREET 


ct Arcn and Devonsnire Streets 
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TRUST COMPANIES 
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ARRIS RST AN 


‘Your Personal ee i 


lo Banks and 
Bankers 


If any of your clients need 
the services of a Trust Com- 
pany in Chicago, we should 
be pleased to have you refer 
them to us. 


In addition to a complete and 
well equipped organization, 
our morethan 40 years’ experi- 
ence in investment banking, 
we believe, specially qualifies 
us to administer estates, man- 
age trust funds, give advice 
about financial problems, or 
render any of the many serv- 
ices that may be asked of a 
trust company. 


You can feel sure when you 
send your clients to us that 
their interests and yours will 
be thoroughly looked after 
and protected. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co., 1882. Incorporated 1907 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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HEN corporations and 
individuals move from 
your city to the Newark 
territory, give them a let 
ter of introduction to New 
Jerseys largest bank ++ 


Fidelity Union Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Newark.Newdersey 





Twenty-four Hour 


Transit Service 


(ommerce [rust Ompany 


Resources Exceed 100 Millions 


Kansas City 





























A BANKING 
connection with any 
unit of the Guardian 
Detroit Union Group, 
Incorporated, enables 
you to keep in close 
touch with the multi- 
ple financial activities 
and significant com- 
mercial developments 
in Michigan’s indus- 
trial area, The institu- 
tions in the Group are 
located in the key 
cities of this area and 
the information and 
facilities possessed by 
each unit are available 
to all customers of 
any unit. 
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CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
Battle Creek 


BANK OF COMMERCE 
Dearborn 


BANK OF DEARBORN 
Dearborn 


UNION STATE BANK 
Dearborn 


GUARDIAN DETROIT BANK 
Detroit 


GUARDIAN DETROIT COMPANY 
Detrott 


KEANE, HIGBIE & COMPANY 

Detroit 
MICHIGAN INDUSTRIAL BANK 

Detroit 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 

Detroit 
UNION GUARDIAN TRUST CO. 

Detroit 


UNION INDUSTRIAL TRUST & SAVINGS 
BANK 
Flint 
GRAND RAPIDS NATIONAL BANK 
Grand Rapids 


GRAND RAPIDS TRUST COMPANY 
Grand Rapids 


JEFFERSON SAVINGS BANK 
Grosse Pointe Park 


BANK OF HAMTRAMCK 


Hamtramck 
HIGHLAND PARK STATE BANK 
Highland Park 
HIGHLAND PARK TRUST CO. 
Highland Park 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF IONIA 
Ionia 


UNION & PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 
Jackson 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COM- 
PANY 


Kalamazoo 
CAPITAL NATIONAL BANK 
Lansing 
CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
Niles 
FIRST NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 
BANK 
Port Huron 
SECOND el eset) BANK & TRUST 
OMPANY 
Saginaw 
TRENTON STATE BANK 
Trenton 


AGGREGATE RESOURCES OVER $500,000,000 
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The Real Estate 
Trust C O. 


of Philadelphia 


Solicits Deposits of Firms, Corporations 
and Individuals. 


INTEREST ALLOWED. 


Is fully equipped to handle all 
business pertaining to a Trust 
Company, in its Banking, Trust, 
Real Estate and Safe Deposit 
Departments. 





SAMUEL F. Houston, President 








HTT =item 


Empire Crust Company 


MAIN OFFICE: 





a 
E 


Equitable Building 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


: FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE: 

3 Empire Trust Company Building 

: 580 FIFTH AVENUE, Corner 47th Street 
: HUDSON OFFICE 

: Metropolitan Opera Building 
: 


DOVMNUNUSALUTUCER VOTO ANFOUALWUOOOUY | ALPVAAASESER HOPED SEND LAREDO EMO O YORE EDP LT PELE 


1411 BROADWAY, Corner 39th Street 


LONDON OFFICE 
28 CHARLES STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W. 


AGENT FOR THE SALE OF UNITED STATES, NEW YORK STATE and PENNSYLVANIA 
STOCK TRANSFER TAX STAMPS 


Empire Safe Deposit Company 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS AT ALL OFFICES 


ANOUUUAGUOGLETALLAEQUEGEUTREQCUOGOUEGOUGSORUPOMUUEOUOUETAAEEOD GOED MECH UA CDUUASDS ULLAL Ra 








TRUST COMPANIES 


We invite correspondence or interviews regarding 
fiduciary representation in Wisconsin 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
TRUST COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 


Affiliated with 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 


Typical New Orleans Industries 


New Orleans 
XXXVIII 


The Chemical Industry 


cAn abundance of raw materials, in- 
cluding salt, petroleum, sulphur, 
alcohol, natural gas and limestone, 
plus efficient transportation facilities, 
make New Orleans an ideal location 
for chemical and allied industries, of 
which there are 102 plants similar to 
those pictured above, representing 
an investment of $121,252,000, giving 
employment to 7,000 people. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S.A. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
COMPANY 


Ancillary Service 
in Minnesota 


Bet aees needing probate or 
other attention in Minnesota 
will be economically and expertly 
managed by this 40 year old 
Trust Company. Let us handle 
your Northwestern trust business 
for you. 


FIRST MINNEAPOLIS 
TRUST COMPANY 


115 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Affiliated with First National Bank 
in Minneapolis 











COMPANIES 


Northern New England’s 
Largest Banking 


Institution 


Offers to banks, corporations, 
firms and individuals complete 
banking, trust and safe deposit 


services. 











A Trustee Since 
1889 








Fidelity Crust Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


THE NORTHERN — 
TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 












Branches 
FRYEBURG—HARRISON—SOUTH PORTLAND 
SOUTH WINDHAM-—WESTBROOK— YARMOUTH 









“TRUST SERVICE 
EXCLUSIVELY” 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
COMPANY does not receive de- 
posits. Its entire oranization and 
facilities are devoted to one specific 
object: EFFICIENT TRUST 
SERVICE. 


Because of its stability, its experi- 
enced staff of trained Trust Com- 
pany executives, and its capital and 
surplus of $10,000,000.00, the ST. 
LOUIS UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY offers an unexcelled service. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 
Affiliated wth First National Bank 
c uit, 


NOT TAXABLE 


in 


NEW YORK 


The income from any secur- 
ities deposited in New Jer- 


































sey in a custody account is 





considered to be derived 







from New Jersey and is not 
taxable in New York. 










Inquiries invited regarding 
custody accounts. 



























THE TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW JERSEY 





Jersey City, New Jersey 








TRUST COMPANIES 


CHARTERED 1836 
Continuous Growth the Result of 


Conscientious Service for Almost a Century 


” that impressive list of the one hundred leading banks and 
trust companies of the United States is included the Girard 
Trust Company. With but two exceptions, all of these insti- 
tutions represent the merging or consolidation of assets of two or 
more organizations. Some of them are “chain” banking systems. 


The Girard Trust Company is one of the two exceptions. 
Throughout the ninety-four years of its existence, this institution 
has maintained its individuality. It has neither merged with, nor 
acquired control of, any other institution. 


It is a far cry from the Philadelphia of 1836, with its “infant 
industries” and its population of 225,000, to the city of today 
with its 2,000,000 town-dwellers, its hundreds of thousands of 
suburbanites and its well-merited title of “The Workshop 
of the World.” Quite as great is the contrast between the Girard 
Trust Company of nearly a century ago, with its three employ- 
ees and a capital of $300,000, and the same Company today, 
with its staff of over 550 and capital and surplus of $20,000,000. 


The Girard Trust Company which now serves many out-of-town finan- 
cial institutions, business houses and individuals, invites the business of 
others who wish a banking connection with a well-rounded service. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 











Specializing in the Law of 
HERBERT L. DAVIS, LL.M. | Banks ond Banking, Account 


(Formerly Referee and Auditor, Supreme Court, D. C.) ing and Infringement Suits. 


ATroRNEY AND CounsELLor aT Law Practicing before Federal De- 
1001 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. partments, Bureaus, Agencies 


and Commissions. 
Author of 


TREATISE, LEGAL ACCOUNTING, 
BANKS AND BANKING, ETC. 


This Treatise is Highly Commended by Deservedly Noted 
Bankers, Jurists, Accountants, and Others 


R € ady f or HERBERT L. DAVIS, ESQ. 


\ Suite 15, Rust Building, Washington, D.C. 
De ] very ines Send me Davis on Legal Accounting and 


Court Auditing—Buckram, $10.00 delivered. 
Order Now ! 











Our Qualifications 
As Your Correspondent: 


—more than a quarter century’s experience as a 
State-wide bank. 

—a Transit Department known throughout the 
Southeast for both speed and accuracy. 

—capital and surplus $4,500,000. 


WACHOVIA 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Winston-Salem Raleigh 
High Point Salisbury 











PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 
Originally Chartered 1812 


PACKARD BUILDING 
Southeast Corner Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets 


v , Accounts of 
CORPORATIONS, BANKS, FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS SOLICITED 


Acts as Trustee for Corporate Mortgages 


CoMMERCIAL Trust Branch INDEPENDENCE Hai Brancu 
15th St. and So. Penn Square 517 Chestnut Street 


Banx or NortH AmerIcA BRANCH 
307 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Cable Address: “Pgnco” Member Federal Reserve System 





